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That’s  the  way  Daily  News  correspondent  George  Weller  described  Lenin¬ 
grad’s  Kazan  Cathedral,  during  an  extended  trip  through  Russia,  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia.  “Only  the  Russians  would  think  of  making  a  cathedral  their 
center  of  atheism,”  wrote  Weller  of  the  “theology-in-reverse”  practiced  at 
Kazan.  •  Weller’s  exclusive  reports  brought  readers  clearer  understanding 
of  life  in  remote,  seldom-visited  areas  beyond  the  iron  curtain.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  is  famous  for  this  kind  of  behind-the-headlines 
reporting.  This  explains  why  CDN  dispatches  are  carried  in  74  leading 
newspapers,  with  more  than  25  million  readers. 
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desiped  to  provide  better  newspaper  multi-color  printii 


SCOTT 
4-Color  Unit 
Four  plates  wide. 


A  RADICALLY  DIFFERENT  PRINTING  APPROACH... 
NEW  IN  CONCEPT  . . .  NEW  IN  OPERATION! 

Four  separate  plate  cylinders,  each  arranged  to  accommodate  (>ight  semi- 
cylindrical  plates,  positioned  around  a  large  diameter  impression  cylinder 
The  4-Color  Unit  is  adjustable  and  adaptable  for  fine  quality  dir^ 
zinc  printing,  or  from  chrome  plated  stereo  plates.  Plate  cylinders  spaced 
for  convenient  plating  —  color  registration  assured  without  1  he  use  oi 
special  color  registering  equipment  or  compensators. 

Ease  of  adjustment  and  uniform  printing  at  all  press  .si)eeds  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  unit  which  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  demana 
for  better  newspaper  multi-color  and  spot  printing. 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  many  new  features  of  this 
pressman’s  ideal  color  unit. 


Schematic  drawing  of  SCOTT  4-Color  Unit, 


(o)  Single  impression  cylinder;  Ibl  Four,  color  plate  cyl¬ 
inders;  (cl  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders;  (d)  Vertical  drive 
shaft  to  4-color  unit;  (e)  Reversing  drive  box. 


WALTER  SCOTT  cr  CO. 

OIVISIW  w  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  (ORPORATII  t'»"' 
EXECUTIVE  i  SAIES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  1  If. 
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Why  all  the  traffic?  Simple!  By  train,  truck  and  ship  .  .  .  products  are  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States  and  the  vi/orld  from  the  world  port  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  With  the  most  up-to-date  port  facilities,  modern  highway  systems  and  a 
centrally  located  inland  position,  Baltimore  has  become  the  2nd  largest  port  in 
foreign  trade  in  the  country.  The  city  is  bristling  with  new  industry,  new  com¬ 
merce,  and  tremendous  increases  in  retail  sales.  ■  Baltimore  is  dynamic— busi¬ 
ness  is  booming— and  that’s  where  the  Sunpapers  come  in.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 
In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401,000  daily 
and  321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  This 
is  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the 
Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

"Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 


National  Represantatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee->New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/62 
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The  growing  newspaper  in 
Boston  is  The  Globe 


Only  The  Boston  Globe  is  growing  in  alcoholic  beverages  linage,  increasing  its 
share  of  the  Boston  market  from  26%  to  42%  in  the  last  ten  years.  (In  the 
same  period,  the  Herald-Traveler  dropped  from  44%  to  38%  and  the  Record- 
American-Advertiser,  from  30%  to  19%.)  ■  Since  1952,  The  Boston  Globe’s 
daily  circulation  has  moved  up  —  by 
55,000.  The  Herald -Traveler  gained 
only  2,400  and  the  Record-American 
went  down  104,000  in  the  same  period, 

Mornint/Evtnint/Sundiy  A  Million  Market  Newspaper— New  Yoik-Chicaio-Detroil-Los  Anpeles-San  Francisco 
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JANUARY 

5- 6 — Alabama  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Mobile,  Ala. 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Confarinca, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiili 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10- 12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

11 —  UPl  Massachusetts  Editors,  Tiffany's  Restaurant,  Boston. 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hots 
Belmont  Plaza.  New  York. 

13-15— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pantlind  Hoh' 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

15- 17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 

Hotel,  Boston.  u 

16- 19 — The  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives,  li  n 

Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  n 

17 -  Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenm.  ■ 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hots  I 

Hermitage,  Nashville.  ■ 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  I 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne.  ; 

18-19— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque  ' 

20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beoct  ) 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotil 
Houston. 

28- Fab.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotil.  | 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  0. 

7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Ssi 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilminqto# 
Dela. 

15- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalln  J 

Chicago.  t 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  j 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for  ( 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yori 

19- 20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Presider’ 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hour 
ton. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Pan" 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH  I 

I- 3 — -Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jac*'  | 

sonville.  I 

9-10 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  M'"''  j| 

9- 1 1 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington,  D.  C.  V 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chlcag:  f 

Hotel,  Chicago.  | 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week.  ,  j 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sM”'  ' 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  ,  ( 

21-24— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hota  f 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  | 

29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  i 
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Nearly  half  of  your  California  customers 
live  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles! 


California  is  emerging  as  the  number  one  state  in  the 
nation.  From  a  sales  point  of  view,  nearly  half  of  California 
is  metropolitan  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  accounts  for  45^  of  all  the  households  and 
all  the  retail  sales  in  the  State.  It’s  a  10-billion  dollar  sales 
market — bigger  than  Chicago. 

One  medium — The  Los  Angeles  Times — offers  the  most 
effective  coverage  of  the  people  who  account  for  these  sales. 


Times-reading  families  now  number  a  record  772,439 
weekdays  and  1,120,153  on  Sunday  ...  by  far  and  away 
the  largest  and  most  influential  audience  in  western  America. 

The  responsiveness  of  this  audience  is  one  reason  why 
The  Times  has  led  all  newspapers  in  the  nation  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  every  year  since  1955. 

For  sales  results  in  the  nation's  second-largest  market, 
most  advertisers  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


.n>iii  '\ally  represented  by  Cresmtr,  Woodward,  O'Mara  6  Ormibtt,  Inc.,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angeles,  San  Prancitco. 


Roll-fed 

COLOR 

Prepri  nts 

may  now  be  used  in 

The 

Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rates  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 


The  Christi.w  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 
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ISetvs  of  Great  Joy 

This  is  the  nif^ht  other  news  stories  fail 
When  compared  to  a  well-written  tale 
Of  an  Arrival  in  a  lonely^  place, 

Of  fear  and  wonder  on  a  shepherd’s  face. 

All  we  have  written  or  ever  could  write 
Will  never  equal  the  majestic  might 
Of  a  Story  that  never  becomes  old 
No  matter  how  many  times  it's  been  told. 

As  our  thoughts  go  back  to  a  rough  manger, 

A  town  too  full  for  a  weary  stranger. 

As  we  take  note  of  this  night  of  glory,  I 

We  salute  St.  Luke,  who  wrote  that  Story. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 

j  Madison,  Wis. 

I 

WORDS  CAN  BE  of  wonderful  worth.  Quotable  quote  from  a 
speech  by  Dallas  Williams  before  the  Southern  California 
I  Broadcasters  Association :  “The  picture  worth  a  thousand  words? 
i  You  can  give  me  1,000  words  and  I  can  have  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 

'  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Hippocratic  oath,  a  sonnet  by  Shakespeare, 

I  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address, 
and  I’d  have  enough  left  over  for  just  about  all  the  Boy  Scout 
oath  and  I  wouldn’t  trade  you  for  any  picture  on  earth.”  . . . 
The  staff  of  the  only  English-language  newspaper  in  the  Nordic 
j  countries,  the  Scandinavian  Times,  surprised  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Noel  Fox,  when  he  was  married  recently.  After  running 
j  off  the  regular  20,000  copies,  staffers  replaced  the  front  page 
I  with  “splash”  stories  (in  English  and  Danish)  on  Mr.  Fox’s 
wedding  to  Danish  radio  and  tv  interviewer,  Gyda  Uldall.  Copies 
were  distributed  at  the  wedding  reception.  The  Times,  a  weekly 
started  four  and  one-half  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  co- 
;  publisher  and  fellow-American,  Dan  Michelson,  covers  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland  and  Iceland. 

Dollars  and  Scents 

i  He  yearned  to  have  a  nose  for  news, 

I  To  scoop  the  gilded  revenues. 

He  dreamed  of  thousands  gaily  spent, 

{  But  never  really  got  a  scent. 

1  — Jacob  C.  Solovay 

j  — A  memorial  ceremony  honoring  the  late  Roland  Child 
!  Butler,  for  many  years  general  press  representative  for  Ringlin? 

1  Bros.,  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus,  will  be  held  Dec.  29  at  the 
Circus  Hall  of  Fame,  Sarasota,  Fla.  .  .  .  Frank  headline  w 
the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening  News:  “This  Was  The  Civil  War 
'  — First  Wedding  Performed  At  Vineland  Hospital.”  Heady  head 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News:  “Sex  O’Clock  All  Day,  Set 
Hubby.”  .  .  .  Classified  in  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.)  Sou^ 
Coast  News:  “Free  to  good  home  kittens  or  husband.”  .  •  • 
Charles  Fifield,  AP  foreign  accounts  auditor,  noticed  in  the 
Beirut  bureau’s  expense  account  an  item  of  2.25  I.eban^ 
pounds  (about  75c)  for  “Commonsense.”  Webb  McKinley,  chW 
of  AP  Middle  East  Services  at  Beirut,  explained:  “You  wn 
'  buy  Commonsense  here  in  the  regular  and  large  economy  sue- 
It’s  an  anti-bug  spray.”  .  .  .  Barnet  Nover,  longtime  Denver 
I  Post  Washington  correspondent,  is  back  on  the  job  after  a 
hospitalization.  .  .  .  Names,  even  in  this  space  age  of  crusading 
columnists,  are  still  the  most  powerful  drawing  card,  Christv 
I  McDevitt,  veteran  newsman,  proves  in  his  “Citizen  Parade 
I  column  in  the  North  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Citizen.  Namt's,  many 
I  of  them  of  ordinary  citizens,  fill  his  well-read  column.  All  names 
I  are  set  boldface,  making  them  highly  visible  and  easily  read. 
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When  You 
Think  About 

THE  SVRRIUSE  mHRKET 


Think 
About 
All  of  it! 


Think  of  America’s  number  one  test  city — Metropolitan 
Center  of  the  great  Central  New  York  market.  Think  of 
the  15  Counties  that  comprise  this  important  area— 
That’s  the  WHOLE  Syracuse  market! 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  deliver  maximum  coverage 
of  all  the  Market  .  .  . 

★  1 00%  coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County 

★  90%  coverage  of  the  Syracuse  Metropolitan  area 

★  57%  coverage  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region 

No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  DELIVERS 
comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost! 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


the  SYRACUS 


HERlLD-JOUliNAL  S,  HERAlD  iHERIClN 

Evening  Sunday 


Syracuse  is 
America's  No.  1 
Test  Market 


EWSPAPERS 


THE  ROST-STANDARD 

Morning  &  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combintd  Daily  231,150  Sunday  Harald-Amtriean  210,080  Sunday  Rast*Siandard  102,441 


editorial 


A  Long  Strike! 

^|'’HERK  is  something  tvrong  with  a  system  in  whicli  struck  employers, 
striking  emjjloyes.  mediation  officials  and  even  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  agree  unanimouslv  “it  is  going  to  be  a  long  strike.” 

Why  should  that  lie? 

There  is  something  wrong  with  us — all  of  us — when  we  |)erniit  our¬ 
selves  to  l(X)k  cold-blotxlecily  at  the  New  York  strike  situation  and 
agree  among-st  ourselves  (employers,  strikers,  mediation,  etc.)  that 
it  isn’t  too  bad.  Two  of  the  newsjiapers  might  not  sur\  ive  but  will  suc¬ 
cumb  from  wounds  suffered  in  this  economic  warfare. 

Why  do  we  allow  it?  Aren’t  the  people  who  work  on  those  papers 
concerned  about  their  livelihcxxl? 

There  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  mentality  of  union  leaders 
and  the  members  who  supjxirt  them  which  )}ermits  them  to  strike  over 
demands  so  exorbitant  that  even  the  uninitiated  know  they  cannot  be 
met.  .\nd  we  are  all  at  fault  when  Ave  stand  by  and  watch  a  strike  like 
this  one  aipple  many  segments  of  our  local  economy  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  if  not  hurt  millions  of  jieople. 

Do  the  strikers  honestly  believe  the  publishers  can  meet  such  de¬ 
mands?  How  economically  naive  can  you  get? 

We  think  it  is  about  time  the  American  people  made  some  drastic 
changes  in  a  system  which  forces  millions  of  jieople  to  stand  by  and 
lie  hurt  in  various  ways  while  one  group  of  jjeople  tiy  to  use  a  sledge 
hammer  on  another  groujj  of  people  to  get  more  money  even  if  they 
kill  one  or  two  in  the  process. 

Official  Papers 

^AN  you  imagine  the  president  of  General  Motors,  Du|xmt,  Al'&T 
^  or  IBM  retiring  from  office  and  taking  all  his  office  records  with 
him  and  dejxisiting  them  someivliere  else?  No!  Yet  that  is  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  and  what  onr  chief  executives  have 
been  doing  for  30  years. 

At  his  most  recent  j>ress  conference.  President  Kennedy  was  asked 
by  May  Craig  if  he  had  tlecided  tvhere  he  was  going  to  put  his  “official 
jiajiers”  and  if  he  tvoulcl  consider  putting  them  in  Washington  where 
they  would  lie  readily  available  to  scholars  and  historians. 

The  President  replied:  “Yes,  1  am  going  to  jnit  it  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.”  He  also  said: 

“Let  me  say  I  know  that  we  have  a  library  in  Indej>endence,  Hyde 
Park,  Mr.  Hcx)ver’s  Library'  at  Stanford,  and  Mr,  Eisenhower’s  library 
at  Abilene.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  some  ways  it 
helj>s  stimulate  scholarship  in  those  areas,  and  in  addition,  through 
scientific  means  of  reprcxluction,  microfilms  and  all  of  the  rest,  it  is 
jxwsible  to  make  documents  available  generally  here  in  \Vashingtc)n, 
and  through  the  .Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Libraries..” 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  records  of  an  executive  in  public  office 
are  “jniblic  records”  and  properly  called  so.  It  would  lie  unthinkable 
for  the  SecretaiT  of  Defense  or  the  Setretary  of  State  to  take  his  official 
pajiers  with  him  when  he  leaves  office.  I'he  same  reasoning,  in  our 
opinion,  applies  to  the  holders  of  pulilic  office  no  matter  how  high. 
\Ve  believe  the  practice  should  fje  stopped  and  the  Official  .Arcliives 
in  Washington  lx?  made  the  rejxisitory  for  official  records  and  papers 
Ixjfore  tlie  official  historical  material  of  this  coiintr)'  is  scattered 
through  50  states. 
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Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  trill  toicard 
Luke,  II,  14. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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■TRADE  Y'A  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN  FOR  THAT 
BOSTON  HERALD' 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


FROM  OUR  HOUSE 
TO  YOUR  HOUSE— 

Dobbins,  Boston  Traveler 


PEACE  ON  EARTH 
AND  OTHER  PLANETS 
Morgan,  Spartanburg  Herald  Journal 


letters 

SPORTS  FEATURES 

We  still  enjoy  your  Weekly  Editor 
column  and  especially  the  recent  one  on 
Sports  Coverage. 

We  are  taking  pride  in  the  fact  that 
for  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  had  two 
straight  feature  sports  stories  taken  by 
Associated  Press  and  distributed  on  the 
wire.  We  feel  there  must  be  something 
there! 

E.  B.  Wright  Jr. 

Editor. 

Forest  Hills  (N.Y.)  Journal 
*  « 

VATICAN’S  PR 

1  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Paul 
Brindel’s  article,  “Vatican  Council’s  PR 
Called  ‘Fiasco’  ’’  (Dec.  1).  Although  the 
heading  was  much  stronger  than  the 
article.  I  thought  the  presentation  was 
quite  objective  and  factual. 

As  with  many  other  organizations,  the 


Vatican  has  yet  to  fully  realize  the  role 
or  worth  of  the  newspaper  man.  Since 
important  doctrinal  questions  are  involved, 
the  Vatican  does  not  fully  trust  the  abilities 
of  men  in  the  newspaper  world. 

However,  I  would  have  hoped  that  Paul 
Brindel  might  have  finished  with  some 
note  of  optimism  since  many  groups  within 
the  Church,  notably  the  American  clergy, 
are  waging  a  battle  for  better  press  re¬ 
lations.  In  my  own  experience  as  a  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Carmelite  Order,  I 
have  found  that  opposition  to  newspapers 
can  be  effectively  reduced  by  the  work  of 
reporters  themselves. 

Rev.  Finbar  Shani.ey 

Director, 

Carmelite  News  Service 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois 

>i>  *  If 

‘OLDEST’ 

Paul  Brindel’s  story  contains  a  small 
error  which  I  would  like  to  correct. 

Mr.  Brindel  calls  The  Tablet  of  London 
“the  oldest  Catholic  newspaper  in  the 
English  language’’  when,  in  fact.  The 
Pilot  of  Boston  is  older  by  eleven  years. 
The  Tablet  was  founded  according  to  its 
own  Page  1,  in  1840;  Page  \  o[  The  Pilot 
states:  “Established  by  the  Second  Bishop 
of  Boston  in  1829.” 

Boston’s  archdiocesan  weekly — which 
began  as  “The  Jesuit”  (1829),  became 
the  “Literary  and  Catholic  Sentinel” 
(183.S) — has  had  the  name  “The  Boston 
Pilot”  or  simply  “The  Pilot”  since  1836 
and  1838  respectively.  The  Tablet  was 
established  two  years  later. 

George  E.  Ryan 
Archdiocesan  News  Bureau, 

Boston,  Mass. 


the  blockade  in  advance  had  they  been 
fully  appraised  of  the  game  being 
played. . .” 

Mack  Corbett 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


PUBUCITY  BARRAGE 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  India’s 
firm  resolve  to  drive  away,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  the  Chinese  invaders  from  our  ter¬ 
ritory,  nothwithstanding  the  apparent 
weaknesses  in  our  publicity  campaign. 

India’s  newspapers,  both  big  and  small, 
have  been  constantly  vying  with  one 
another,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
Indian  journalism,  in  readily  devoting  free 
space  to  advertisements,  exhorting  the 
people,  the  mercantile  community  and 
other  traders  to  contribute  very  generously 
to  the  defence  effort. 

I  learn,  on  most  reliable  authority,  that 
well  nigh  800  newspapers  and  periodicals 
have  decided  to  give — and  some  have  al¬ 
ready  started  giving-free  space  for  adver¬ 
tisements,  carrying  defence  slogans  and 
the  Prime  Minister’s  exhortations  to  the 
public  during  the  present  emergency. 
These  advertisements  are  worth  lakhs  of 
dollars,  and  they,  I  am  told,  are  likely  to 
continue  till  the  last  Chinese  soldier  is 
pushed  out  from  India’s  soil. 

K.  D.  Umrigar 

Bombay. 


Short  Takes 


Br.  Constance  Warren,  President 
Americus  of  Sarah  Lawrence,  was  guest 
of  honor. — Orono  (Me.)  Maine  Campti^. 

• 

Proving  how  important  credit-titles 
are  becoming,  great  photogfrapher  Karsh 
^at  photographer  Karsh  has  closed  a 
deal  with  Cornell  Wilde. — Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 

• 

The  dog  answers  to  the  name  of  Nola 
and  is  the  pet  of  her  three  sons.  —  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

• 

Re  calmly  picked  them  up  and  there 
was  jail  for  dinner.— /do/to  Falls  (Idaho) 

Post-Regusf  cr. 

• 

He  has  appeared  sluggish  in  decent 
?ames.  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  Ameri¬ 
can. 
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Every  newspaperman  should  know 
these  facts  about  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike 


1.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  strike  that  has 
closed  down  9  New  York  newspapers  and  thrown 
20,000  newspaper  employees  out  of  work? 

The  newspapers  bepran  negotiating  with  ITU  No.  6 
in  July  to  provide  ample  time  to  reach  agreement  by 
the  contract  deadline  of  December  7.  However,  when 
the  deadline  arrived,  the  union  was  making  “new” 
demands  for  wage  and  benefit  increases  totaling  $38 
per  man  per  week— at  the  very  moment  its  members 
began  walking  out.  Federal  mediators  asked  the 
union  to  “stop  the  clock,”  but  were  told  it  was  “too 
late.”  The  newspapers  wanted  to  continue  negotia¬ 
tions  and  keep  all  employees  on  the  job.  But  ITU 
No.  6  chose  to  strike. 

2.  What  did  the  newspapers  offer? 

The  newspapers  offered  a  basic  “package”  increase 
of  $8  per  man  per  week  over  a  two-year  contract, 
plus  a  fourth  week  of  paid  vacation  after  15  years 
with  one  employer.  (New  York  typographers  already 
get  three  weeks’  vacation  after  one  year.)  The  union 
estimated  this  fourth  week  as  being  worth  $1.20 
extra  per  week  per  man.  New  York  newspaper 
typographers  currently  receive  wages  and  benefits 
ranging  from  $147.65  to  $157.65  per  week,  not  in¬ 
cluding  overtime. 

3.  What  do  other  newspaper  unions  feel  about 
a  settlement  on  this  basis? 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Guild,  after  an  eight-day 
strike  in  November  against  the  Daily  News,  agreed 
on  contracts  providing  for  increases  in  wages  and 
other  benefits  averaging  $8.50  per  man  per  week 
over  two  years.  Shortly  before  ITU  No.  6  struck,  a 


tentative  agreement  in  the  same  dollar  area  had 
been  reached  with  the  negotiators  for  the  deliverers. 
Agreements  also  were  near  with  several  other  craft 
unions. 

4.  What  is  ITU  No.  6  demanding? 

Twelve  days  after  the  strike  was  called,  ITU  No.  6 
was  continuing  to  demand  a  “package”  increase  of 
$38  per  man  per  week,  including  $19  in  wages  and 
$19  in  benefits. 

5.  What  do  these  demands  mean  to  New  York 
City  newspapers  in  terms  of  increased  costs? 

A  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  newspapers’  pro¬ 
posal,  if  applied  to  all  unions  involved,  would  create 
the  serious  problem  of  meeting  a  boost  in  employ¬ 
ment  costs  of  more  than  $9,000,000  a  year.  The 
demands  over  which  ITU  No.  6  has  struck  would 
more  than  quadruple  this  increase  in  costs  to  $40,- 
000,000  a  year. 

•  •  • 

The  two  wide-ranging  cost  figures  do  not  represent 
a  field  for  compromise.  The  newspapers  have  made 
their  major  move  to  reach  agreement.  For  them,  a 
critical  question  of  survival  is  at  stake.  The  contract 
with  ITU  No.  6,  as  well  as  with  the  other  unions  in¬ 
volved,  must  be  one  which  permits  the  newspapers 
to  continue  in  business ...  to  meet  their  respon.sibili- 
ties  to  the  community  and  to  all  20,000  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  including  17,000  in  unions  other  than  ITU 
No.  6. 

PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

220  East  J^2nd  Street,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers  Say  They’re 
Negotiating  For  Survival 


Settlement  Hinges  On  Ability 
To  Operate  With  Higher  Costs 


After  another  week  of  fruit¬ 
less  bargaining  talks  with  the 
New  York  Typographical 
Union,  publishers  of  New  York 
City’s  nine  newspapers  idled 
since  Dec.  8  declared  they  were 
negotiating  for  survival. 

“The  settlement  must  be  one 
that  permits  the  newspapers  to 
stay  in  business  and  to  preserve 
the  jobs  of  their  20,000  em¬ 
ployes,”  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  declared. 

The  printers  are  demanding 
an  economic  package  of  $19  in 
wages  and  $19  in  benefits  that 
would  add  $40  million  a  year  to 
publishing  costs  of  the  nine 
dailies,  the  Association  claimed. 

Just  liefore  the  printers  struck 
four  papers  —  Times,  Xcws, 
World-Tcle(/mm  and  Journal 
American — agreement  was  near 
with  at  least  one  of  the  other 
craft  unions  on  the  basis  of  the 
Guild-accepted  package  of  $8.50 
over  two  years.  Friendly  nego¬ 
tiations  with  some  of  these 
unions  continued  this  week. 

The  union  proposed  separate 
negotiations  with  the  five  papers 
—Herald  Tribune,  Post,  Mirror, 
Long  Islund  Press  and  Long 
Island  Star-Journal  —  which 
shut  down.  All  or  any  one  of 
them  could  resume  publication, 
it  was  suggested,  either  under 
the  old  con  1 1  act  or  a  new  one  to 
be  arranged  while  they  pub¬ 
lish. 

To  participate  in  this  plan 
any  newsjjaper  would  have  to 
withdraw  fi'om  the  Association. 

Package  Is  Higher 

At  the  request  of  mediators, 
the  Union  and  management 
representatives  this  week  re¬ 
viewed  the  i)ackage  offers — the 
publishers’  figured  at  $9.20  ov’er 
and  the  printers’  at 
$38  and  this  resulted  in  the 
printers’  jiroposal  for  cash  and 
fringe  benefits  being  re-evalu¬ 
ated  at  $.39.64. 

The  publishers’  offer  would 
cost  the  newspapers  approxi¬ 
mately  $.6  million  the  first  year 
and  $9  million  the  second  year 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


in  labor  expenses  if  applied  to 
all  unions. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
News,  said  in  a  letter  to  em¬ 
ployes  that  increased  costs 
would  have  to  be  passed  along 
to  readers  and  advertisers,  the 
price  of  the  tabloid  being  raised 
from  5c  to  8c  daily  and  from 
20c  to  25c  on  Sunday.  This 
probably  would  cause  circula¬ 
tion  to  drop,  Mr.  Flynn  said, 
and  higher  ad  rates  would  drive 
•some  advertising  to  other  me¬ 
dia.  The  effect  of  this,  he  said, 
would  be  to  provide  less  work 
for  newspaper  employes. 

If  the  strike  and  shutdown 
continued  much  longer,  Mr. 
Flynn  said,  the  News  would 
have  to  curtail  its  standby  staff 
of  700  people  who  have  been  re¬ 
tained  out  of  the  4500  regularly 
employed. 

J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Journal- American,  whose 
appeal  for  a  60-day  tiuce  and 
resumption  of  publication,  was 
spumed  by  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
Typo  Union  president,  told  his 
employes  that  “the  .strike  is 
gravely  endangering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  concerned”  and  “the 
longer  it  lasts  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  to  get  advertising 
back  into  the  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Smith  reported  that  the 
negotiating  committees  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  unions  had  indicated 
a  willingness  to  accept  a  set¬ 
tlement  along  the  lines  of  the 
Guild  agreement  just  before  the 
printers  walked  out. 

‘.Still  Far  Apart' 

The  last  total  shutdown  of 
New  York  dailies,  in  December 
1958,  lasted  19  days. 

On  Wednesday,  Federal  Medi¬ 
ator  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg  told 
reporters  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  “were  still  very  far 
apart.”  He  had  seen  nothing,  he 
said,  to  lead  him  to  believe  a 
continuation  of  the  stalemate 
until  March  was  an  over-esti¬ 
mate. 

Mr.  Powers  accused  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  spokesmen  of  delaying 


tactics.  “They  arrive  late  and 
adjourn  early.  There  have  been 
no  night  meetings,”  he  com¬ 
plained. 

Donald  R.  MeVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Publishers 
Association,  admitted  that  he 
and  Amory  H.  Bradford,  New 
York  Times,  chairman  of  the 
negotiating  committee,  hadn’t 
always  been  on  time  for  the 
mediation  .sessions.  He  said  Mr. 
Powers  had  given  them  a 
tongue-lashing  at  the  meeting. 

A  statement  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  reiterated  its  determination 
“to  seek  amicable  settlements 
...  on  terms  acceptable  to  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

“We  must  resist  proposals,” 
it  went  on,  “that  would  impose 
contract  burdens  we  could  not 
carry  upon  resumption  of  pub¬ 
lication.” 

N«“>vsprint  Curtailed 

Two  machines  making  news¬ 
print  for  the  New  York  Times 
were  idled  at  the  Spruce  Falls 
mill  in  Canada.  The  Times  Com¬ 
pany  had  reported  recently  that 
dividends  from  its  newsprint 
mill  investment  amounted  to 
$934,000  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year.  Profits  on  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  in  this 
period  were  given  as  $618,000, 
as  compared  with  a  deficit  in 
the  corresponding  period  of 
1961. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  were  to  meet  Thursday 
night  to  hear  reports  on  the 
.strike  situation.  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  w’ho  urged  acceptance  of 
the  $8.50  package  over  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  Mr.  Powers  and  the 
Union’s  unity  committee  in 
November,  said  he  did  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  dissension. 

Many  guildsmen  were  obtain¬ 
ing  temporary  work,  at  least  50 
being  hired  for  news  operations 
at  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  they  were  not  claiming 
strike  tenefits  which  range 
from  $30  to  $80  a  week. 

Six  of  the  seven  papers  which 
bargain  separately  with  the 
Guild  have  new  contracts  in 
force.  The  New  York  Post 
agreement  ran  into  a  snag  over 
a  sick  leave  clause. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 


lisher  of  the  Post,  said  her 
paper  might  not  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  shutdown.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Guild  members  have 
recalled  that  the  owners  of  the 
old  Brooklyn  lEagle  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  more  than 
$200,000  in  severance  claims 
after  closing  the  paper  while  the 
Guild  was  on  strike. 

‘(krnccssions’  McntionctI 

In  mediation  sessions  Tues¬ 
day,  Mr.  Powers  renewed  his 
proposal  that  three  papers  — 
the  Post,  Mirror  and  Herald 
Tribune  —  which  were  not 
.struck  but  shut  down,  resume 
publication  immediately  and 
their  publishers  consider  sepa¬ 
rate  agreements  with  possible 
concessions  after  termination 
of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  three 
papers,  or  any  one  paper,  could 
pull  out  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Bradford,  in  reply  to 
questions,  said  experience  had 
proven  it  was  useless  for  a 
paper  to  leave  the  association 
expecting  to  get  favored  treat¬ 
ment  from  a  union.  He  cited  the 
cases  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
which  left  the  as.sociation,  and 
then  returned  because  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  on  other  papers 
subsequently  were  imposed  on 
it.  The  same  was  true,  Mr. 
Bradford  .said,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  settles 
with  the  union  at  terms  the 
same  or  better  than  those  ac¬ 
cepted  by  association  members. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a 
member  of  the  association  but 
negotiates  its  contracts  sepa¬ 
rately  because  its  production 
problems  are  different  than 
those  of  the  other  New  York 
papers,  Buren  H.  McCormack, 
general  manager,  explained. 

Far  Apart 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  again  commented  that  it 
would  be  a  long  strike,  which 
he  said  could  be  endured  better 
by  the  newspapers  than  living 
with  any  contract  settlement 
that  was  not  in  the  area  of  the 
publishers’  offer  of  an  $8  pack¬ 
age.  Mr.  Powers  said  that  the 
union  and  the  publishers  were 
still  far  apart. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  ITU,  said  in  an  interview 
at  Colorado  Springs  that  New 
York  publishers  will  “have  to 
make  concessions”  before  the 
strike  can  be  settled, 

“We’ve  been  trapped  before 
into  accepting  their  (the  pub- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Stop-Gap  Papers  Say: 


‘Only  for  Duration’ 


Publishers  of  the  stop-gap 
daily  newspapers,  all  of  them 
tabloids,  made  it  plain  this  week 
they  were  in  the  business  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  shutdowm, 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  said  he  did 
not  expect  the  unions  to  publish 
a  i)aper  of  their  owm. 

Anyone  who  would  attempt  to 
enter  the  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  field  on  any  other  than  a 
temporary  basis  now  would  be 
insane  was  the  consensus  of 
those  publishers  interviewed. 

They  included: 

Charles  G.  Hagedom,  who 
published  Metropolitan  Daily  as 
an  edition  of  Town  and  Village, 
a  neighborhood  weekly. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  who  got  out  an 
English-language  New  York 
Press  edition  of  La  Prensa, 
Spanish-lang^age  daily. 

Fortune  Pope,  vv'ho  issued  New 
York  Report  as  the  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  II  Progresso  Italo-Ameri- 
cnno. 

Generoso  Pope,  who  w'as  con¬ 
tinuing  strike  extras  of  the 
National  Enquirer,  a  weekly. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  with 
UPI  reports,  and  La  Prensa, 
with  AP,  were  the  only  papers 
with  wire  service  copy. 

Slaving  in  Brooklyn 

The  Eagle  in  two  days  ex¬ 
ploded  from  50,000  circulation 
to  250,000,  and  according  to 
Robert  W.  Farrell,  editor  and 
publisher,  had  to  cut  back  to 
150,000  because  of  mechanical 
difficulties.  It  is  printed  on  offset 
presses.  When  it  started  up  in 
October,  the  Eagle  had  eight 
pages.  It  is  now  running  24, 
with  60%  of  contents  as  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Farrell  said:  “We  could 
have  sold  500,000  copies  each 
day  had  we  sought  to  do  so.  Our 
purpose  is  to  serve  Brooklyn. 
We  have  eliminated  any  effort 
to  serve  any  other  boroughs.” 

Mr.  Farrell  noted  that  some 
two  million  papers  had  been 
sold  in  Brooklyn  before  the 
strike. 

‘Happy  '^’hen  It's  Ov«‘r’ 

“I’ll  be  happy  when  it  is  over,” 
confessed  Mr.  Hagedom  of  Tovm 
and  Village  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  his  weekly  for  15  years. 
He  has  been  hoping  to  buy  a 
daily  sometime,  and  somewhere, 
but  not  in  New  York  City,  he 
said. 

Metropolitan  Daily  in  its  Mon¬ 
day  edition  had  a  copyright  story 


that  James  B.  Donovan  had 
flown  from  New  York  to  make 
final  arrangements  to  free  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  from 
Cuba.  The  story  said  he  was 
going  to  Cuba.  He  turned  up  in 
Miami. 

“We  got  it  by  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  reportorial  enterprise,” 
Mr.  Hagedom  said.  “We  called 
up  and  gave  the  news  to  both 
AP  and  UPI.” 

“It’s  true,”  said  Roger  H. 
Tatarian,  UPI’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Andy  Lang,  administrative 
assistant  of  AP,  said  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Daily  called,  but  that  AP 
already  had  a  story  stating  Mr. 
Donovan  had  left  New  York, 
destination  unknown. 

Metropolitan  Daily  has  neither 
wire  service,  relying  on  its  own 
staff.  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  and  “news  in  the 
public  domain.” 

Mr.  Hagedom  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Timos  to  carry 
on  its  Christmas  appeal  for  the 
Hundred  Neediest  cases,  and 
also  gave  space  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and 
Sally  Joy  Brown  of  the  News. 

Times-Mcii  on  Stuff 

Alden  Whitman,  from  the 
Times,  acting  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  added  other  Times  men 
to  the  city  staff,  including  Ger¬ 
ald  Gold,  city  editor;  Douglas 
Robinson,  at  police  head¬ 
quarters;  Martin  Arnold  and 
'Thomas  Buckley,  rewrite;  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinson,  national  editor; 
Charles  G.  Bennett,  city  hall ; 
Dick  Long,  make-up;  and  Sam 


PUBLISHER  Charles  Hagedom  (facing  camera)  of  Town  &  Village 
confers  with  Richard  Long,  production  manager,  and  Arnold  Cohan 
advertising  director,  on  plans  for  Metropolitan  Daily. 


Solovitz,  messenger  service. 

The  10,300  weekly  circulation 
shot  up  to  220,000,  and  the  7c 
a  copy  boosted  to  10c.  Joseph 
Schiffman,  for  36  years  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  News,  took  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  distributing  copies  to 
stands  in  the  five  boroughs.  Men 
were  hired  from  the  deliverers 
union  and  11  tmeks  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  deliveries  from 
plants  printing  the  paper. 

150,000  Daily  Sale 

Sales,  according  to  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn  and  Mr.  Schiffman,  aver¬ 
aged  150,000  for  the  first  five 
days.  Mr.  Hagedom  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  make  a  small 
profit  from  circulation  if  it  went 
over  200,000. 

Some  success  was  had  in  ob¬ 
taining  advertising.  Arnold 
Cohan,  formerly  head  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  New  York, 
and  most  recently  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  took  over  as  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Klein’s,  a  dis¬ 


COPY  DESK  at  Metropolitan  Daily  office,  with  Sam  Solovitz,  New  York 
Times  copyboy  in  the  slot,  and  City  Editor  Gerald  Gold  on  the  rim. 


count  house,  bought  a  full-page. 
Mr.  Cohan  said  department 
stores  in  general  advised  him 
they  would  wait  until  after 
Christmas.  Rates  were  set  at 
50c  a  line  local,  $1  for  general; 
and  $1.50  for  national  and  finan¬ 
cial. 

Claiming  credit  for  a  full-page 
Chrysler  ad  from  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  was  Oleda  Pettis,  a  profes¬ 
sional  model,  who  was  moon¬ 
lighting  as  an  ad  solicitor  for 
Metropolitan  Daily. 

“From  modeling  a.ssignments 
I  have  become  acquainted  with 
many  important  advertising 
agency  executives  and  I  am  call¬ 
ing  on  them  now  for  ads,”  Miss 
Pettis  said. 

Volunteers 

Other  volunteers  came  to  help ; 
Mr.  Hagedom,  including  George ; 
Mooney,  who  some  years  ago  was 
in  the  business  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Times,  and  Richard 
Long,  who  took  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Hagedom,  who  attended 
Tulane  University  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  went  into  the  business 
of  publishing  weeklies  immedi¬ 
ately  after  World  War  II.  His 
father,  a  real  estate  man,  loaned  p 
him  $1,000,  and  he  c.stablished 
the  IVe.sf  Side  News  in 
York.  He  sold  this  publication  to  i 
start  Town  and  Village  for . 
“Stuyvesant  Town,”  a  40,000- j 
apartment  community. 

Town  &  Village  has  its  own  f 
composing  room  with  three  tj"^ 
setting  machines,  but  has  itsj 
printing  done  in  several  plant.-. 
The  firm  also  publishes  Ro®' 
Estate  Weekly  and  about 
house  organs. 

.‘'wope’s  Foniiiila 

Hanging  on  the  wall  near 
Charles  Hagedorn’s  desk  is  thi-' 
printed  quotation  from  the  la 
Herbert  Bayard  Swojse  of  tj 
World:  “I  cannot  give  you 
formula  for  success,  but  I  ea 
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MODEL  SALESLADY — Oleda  Pettis,  a  professional  model,  has  been 
getting  ads  for  the  Metropolitan  Daily. 


give  you  the  formula  for  failure 
—which  is  try  to  please  every¬ 
body.” 

Fortune  Pope,  publisher  of 
II  Progres.so  Italo-Americano, 
said  the  day  the  strike  ends  he 
will  fold  New  York  Report. 

“It  is  .strictly  a  public  service, 
so  far,”  he  said.  “We  certainly 
are  not  making  money.”  Mr. 
Pope  said  he  thought  he  could 
make  money  on  circulation  alone 
if  he  could  build  it  to  a  high 
enough  point,  but  is  making 
strong  effoid;s  to  sell  advertising. 
He  is  meeting  with  some  success, 
charging  $1  a  line  for  general 
and  90c  for  local.  Report  is 
printing  300,000  issues  daily, 
and  selling  between  125,000  and 
150,000. 

Efforts  w’ere  made  to  get  UPI 
wire  news  for  the  Report.  II 
Progre.s.so  is  a  client  but  Rod¬ 
erick  W.  Beaton,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  UPI,  said  it  is 
again.st  policy  to  sell  the  service 
on  a  “temjwrary  basis.” 

Ten  newsmen  have  been  hired 
and  the  Rejjort  is  paying  Guild 
wages,  according  to  Frank  Cas- 
telli,  II  Progres.so’s  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  Italian  paper  during 
the  past  thrt*e  w'eeks  has  im¬ 
proved  its  format  and  has  added 
new  features,  including  an  en¬ 
tertainment  page.  Its  normal 
circulation  is  between  68,000  and 
<0,000,  but  that  has  also  gone 
up  because  of  the  strike,  Mr. 
Castelli  saifl. 

H  Progres.so  and  Report  are 
published  on  a  5-unit  press  with 
a  color  deck.  The  paper  is  al.so 
easing  j)art  of  the  press  to  La 

ren.sa,  Spanish  daily,  which  has 
also  added  a  special  English  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  duration.  The  press 
was  purcha.sed  from  a  Cleveland 
newspaper  almut  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

Mr.  Pope’s  late  father,  Gen- 
EDITOR  PUBLISHER 


eroso  Pope,  bought  II  Progres.so 
in  1928.  The  family  also  owms 
the  Colonial  Sand  and  Gravel 
Corp.  Fortune  Pope  bought  radio 
station  WHOM  from  the  Cowles 
Publications  in  1946  for  $494,- 
000. 

Mr.  Chalk,  an  international 
financier,  changed  his  mind 
suddenly  and  decided  to  enter 
the  stop-gap  sweepstakes  with 
wdiat  he  first  called  Daily  Newa 
of  La  Prensa.  Agreeing  the  name 
conflicted  with  the  News,  he 
changed  it  to  the  Press.  Stanley 
Ross,  editor,  single-handedly  got 
out  the  first  issue  Dec.  14,  prid¬ 
ing  five  pages  in  English  to  the 
regular  Spanish  tabloid.  It  v  s 
announced  as  continuing  for  t*. 
duration  as  a  Monday-Friday 
morning  paper. 

La  Prensa  is  a  member  of 
AP,  and  La  Pren.sa’s  News  was 
using  English  dispatches.  Mr. 
Lang  at  AP,  however,  said  the 
legal  department  was  studying 
the  contract  to  see  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service  would  be  permitted. 


CITY  EDITOR  Gerald  Gold  !s  one 
of  New  York  Times  staff  men  help¬ 
ing  to  give  a  real  "pro"  touch  to 
the  Metropolitan  Daily. 

for  December  22,  1962 


Mr.  Ross  also  immediately 
made  arrangements  with  Glenn 
Neville,  editor  of  the  Mirror,  to 
publish  the  columns  of  Walter 
Winchell,  Dan  Parker,  sports, 
and  Victor  Reisel,  labor,  for  the 
duration.  He  tried  to  get  the 
Broadw’ay  column  of  Leonard 
Lyons  also,  but  Mr.  Lyons  ad¬ 
vised  him  that  the  Post  would 
not  release  him. 

Halls  English  Edition 

Mr.  Chalk  also  owns  El  Dinrio 
(le  Nueva  York,  morning  Span¬ 
ish  tabloid.  Circulation  of  both 
papers  have  been  averaging 
about  110,000.  Mr.  Chalk  quit 
printing  the  English  language 
section  of  La  Prensa  on  Dec.  20. 

Arnold  Fine,  city  editor  of 
Brooklyn  Daily,  said  that  they 
are  getting  international  news 
by  having  linguists  monitor 
short  w’ave  radio.  Stations  in 
China,  Japan,  France  and  Italy 
are  among  those  tuned  in.  All 
five  boroughs  are  being  covered 
with  a  press  run  of  380,000. 

N.  Y.  Covered 
By  AP,  UPI 
City  Bureaus 

The  newspaper  strike  has  not 
changed  the  operations  of  AP 
and  UPI  in  their  coverage  of  the 
New  York  area. 

UPI  has  taken  on  several  re¬ 
porters  from  closed  papers  on 
a  day-to-day  special  assignment 
basis,  but  the  amount  of  work 
available  at  both  agencies  for 
temporarily  jobless  newsmen 
has  been  pretty  slim. 

AP’s  regular  staff  setup  calls 
for  reporters  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  who  cover  the  air¬ 
ports,  city  hall,  state  offices, 
police  precincts,  and  all  courts. 
In  addition  to  regular  beats 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  as¬ 
signment  work. 

Pete  Arthur  is  AP’s  New 
York  City  chief  of  bureau  and 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson  is  in  charge 
of  local  news.  Mr.  Arthur  said 
the  New  York  bureau  covers 
the  southern  area  of  the  state, 
roughly  from  Poughkeepsie 
south  and  the  bureau  picks  up 
relatively  little  news  from  New 
York  newspapers. 

When  stories  involve  a  wider 
readership  than  just  the  New 
York  area,  there  is  usually  more 
than  one  AP  staffer  covering. 
Recently,  when  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  visited  New  York  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  group  of  economists, 
staffers  from  AP’s  local  and 
New  York  bureaus  covered,  as 
will  as  the  agency’s  financial 
columnist,  Sam  Dawson. 

At  UPI,  Gene  Haggerty  is 
New  York  city  bureau  manager 
and  Thomas  Zumbo  heads  up 
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VALENTINE  thought  is  expressed 
in  a  World-Telegram  poster  which 
greeted  commuters  around  New 
York  this  week.  The  colorful  35x21 
card  appeared  in  trains  serving 
the  city,  WT&S  promotion  director 
Lawrence  Merahn  said. 


local  news.  There  are  beat  and 
general  assignment  reporters 
covering  the  local  area  and  four 
rewrite  men  on  the  inside.  The 
agency  also  has  stringers  in 
outlying  metropolitan  area 
counties.  In  addition,  when  the 
agency’s  general  and  national 
news  desks  are  up  to  staff,  city 
side  oftentimes  borrows  another 
one  or  two  staffers  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  local  scene. 

On  stories  of  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  importance,  UPI  is 
likely  to  have  someone  from  the 
foreign  cables  or  national  desk 
at  the  scene.  City  side  gets  a 
copy  of  the  story  which  it  may 
run  in  full,  rewrite  or  cut  as 
individual  stories  require. 

Mr.  Zumbo  said  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  strike,  city  side  is 
spending  a  lot  of  time  rewriting 
material  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  that  wouldn’t  normally 
be  u.sed  by  the  agency. 

• 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Hitchcock 
Dies  in  Washin^on 

Washington 

Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  79, 
one  of  the  principal  owners  of 
the  World  Publishing  Company 
of  Omaha  died  here  Dec.  15.  She 
was  the  widow  of  U.S.  Senator 
Hitchcock.  He  died  in  1934. 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons’  Company, 
a  worldwide  construction  firm 
based  in  Omaha,  will  assume 
ownership  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  on  Jan.  1. 

• 

H.  G.  Moody  Dies 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Herbert  G.  Moody,  72,  former 
publisher  and  a  member  of  the 
group  which  established  the 
forerunner  of  the  American 
Legion,  died  here  Dec.  13.  He 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Redding  (Calif.)  Searchlight 
for  nearly  two  decades  before 
he  sold  the  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  the  1930’s. 
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Life  Issues 
Edition  for 
New  York 

Life  magazine  on  Dec.  24  will 
publish  a  special  (i4-paKe  edi¬ 
tion,  devoted  only  to  local  news 
and  sold  only  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  area.  The  print 
order  will  run  250,000  copies, 
which  wdll  be  offered  for  25c  at 
newsstands.  This  special  will 
carry  black  and  white  and  tw’o- 
color  ads  priced  as  follows:  Sec¬ 
ond  and  third  covers,  $4,000; 
back  cover  $5,000;  inside  pape 
$3,000. 

Roy  Rowan,  assistant  man- 
apinp:  editor  of  Life,  originated 
the  idea  of  the  special  edition. 
Paul  O’Neil  is  WTiting  a  lead 
story  on  the  newspaper  strike, 
which  will  include  pictures  and 
copy  on  how  New  York  is  pet¬ 
ting  its  new's,  and  reactions  of 
the  public  to  the  lack  of  their 
favorite  new'spapers. 

Working  for  Life  at  the 
mediation  sessions,  Lee  Lock- 
wood  of  the  Black  Star  Picture 
Service  carried  five  canieias 
worth  about  $1500.  He  watched 
for  every  opening  door  to  snap¬ 
shots  for  a  variety  of  scenes 
for  editorial  selection.  He  had 
three  Leicas,  a  Pentax  with 
telephoto  lens,  and  a  Nikon  with 
telephoto  lens.  The  reporter 
with  him  w’as  Rudy  Cheminski. 

There  wdll  be  a  w’orld  news 
section,  a  New  York  section,  a 
review  of  recent  sports  events. 
Plays  that  have  opened  since 
the  strike  started  w’ill  be  re- 
view^ed,  and  what  has  happened 
in  the  various  comic  strips  will 
l)e  published.  Other  features  will 
include  a  “Christmas  Card  to 
New  York”  by  Bob  Wallace,  and 
an  article  on  Saks  Fifth-Avenue 
department  store. 

♦  ♦  * 

Time's  Metro  Edition 

The  Dec.  21  issue  of  Time 
magazine  was  opened  up  on  a 
fast-close  basis  to  include  a  spe¬ 
cial  New'  York  Metropolitan  ad 
.section. 

The  Metro  edition,  introduced 
last  March  2  on  an  every-fourth- 
w'eek  basis,  covers  22  counties  in 
the  urban-suburban  market  of 
Greater  New  York. 

The  one-time  black  and  w'hite 
page  rate  is  scaled  at  $2,300, 
based  on  300,000  circulation. 

Among  local  advertisers  in 
the  D'x:.  21  issue  were  Willough¬ 
by’s  Camera  Stores,  Abercrom¬ 
bie  &  Fitch,  Schrafft’s,  and  three 
Broadway  theaters. 

The  edition  will  also  appear 
Dec.  28.  Both  editions,  in  effect, 
are  special  Metro  editions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strike. 

Last  week.  Time  doubled  the 


POSITIVELY — Jack  Woods,  promotion  director  of  New  York  Bus  Adver¬ 
tising,  attaches  one  of  the  giant-siie  posters  which  Rose-Martin  agency 
prepared  for  the  New  York  Journal  American.  The  signs  appeared  on 
buses  in  all  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 


press  run  of  its  regular  edition 
for  New  York  and  sold  out.  This 
w'eek  it  added  40,000  copies. 
Time  normally  sells  315,000  sub- 
.scriptions  and  between  30,000 
and  40,000  copies  off  the  new.s- 
stands. 

it  it  * 

Newsweek  magazine,  owned 
by  the  Waakiyigton  (D.  C.)  Post, 
is  deliv'ering  about  500  copies  of 
the  Post  daily  to  key  personnel 
at  advertising  agencies  and  to 
some  friends  in  the  publi.shing 
business. 

*  *  * 

Fifteen  New'  York  department 
and  specialty  stores,  hampered 
in  Christmas  promotion  efforts 
by  the  new'spaper  strike,  re¬ 
ceived  support  from  E.  1.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Du  Pont  and  its  agency, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
lx)rn  Inc.,  purchased  the  9:30 
to  10:00  p.m.  time  period  on  the 
New  York  Daily  News’  WPIX- 
tv  for  the  five-day  period  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  21  and  the  1:00  to 
1:30  p.m.  segment  on  the  same 
station  Dec.  18-21  to  offer  local 
retailers  the  opportunity  to  fea¬ 
ture  selected  merchandise. 

Three  different  stores  share<l 
each  30-minute  program.  The 
programs,  featuring  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  stores,  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  tape.  Each  afternoon 
show  was  a  repeat  from  the 
l)revious  evening. 

Du  Pont  purchased  the  time 
as  a  service  to  the  New  York 
merchants.  There  were  no  com¬ 
mercials  offered  by  Du  Pont.  The 
stores  had  the  option  of  dis¬ 
cussing  any  products  they 
w'i.shed. 

The  format  w'as  editorial  in 
style  with  Carol  Knox,  tv  spokes- 
w'oman,  presiding. 

«  *  * 

The  Yale  Daily  News,  New 
Haven,  read  like  a  miniature 
New  York  Times.  The  12-page 
college  tabloid  carried  columns 
and  stories  by  Drew  Middleton, 
James  Reston,  Hanson  W,  Bald¬ 
win,  Arthur  Daley  and  other 
Times  byliners.  Dave  Emmons, 


associate  managing  editor  of  the 
New's,  said  his  newspaper  was 
publishing  the  copy,  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Times  during  the 
strike,  because  it  felt  Yale  is  a 
“New'  York  Times  community,” 
About  1,000  copies  of  the  News 
was  distributed  one  day  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal  and  in 
Wall  Street. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  grocery  sack  made  its 
debut  as  a  temporary  substitute 
for  new'spapers.  Waldbaum’s 
Supermarkets,  Brooklyn,  issued 
the  first  edition  of  a  “daily  news¬ 
paper”  imprinted  on  grocery 
bags. 

Ira  Waldbaum,  president  of 
the  50-store  chain,  said  publica¬ 
tion  will  continue  on  a  daily 
basis  until  the  strike  ends.  He 
said  the  chain  has  a  daily  print 
order  for  50,000  new's-trimmed 
grocery  bags. 

National,  international  and 
local  new's  w'ill  be  carried  in 
addition  to  the  w'eather  report, 
stock  market  summaries,  and, 
of  course,  a  food  column.  The 
editorialized  grocery  bags  reach 
their  distribution  points,  the 
check-out  counters  of  Wald¬ 
baum’s  50  supermarkets,  at  10 
a.m.  each  morning.  The  edition 
closes  for  late  copy  at  9  p.m.  the 
previous  evening. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  through  the  Rose  Martin 
Agency,  provided  a  dozen  radio 
and  tv  stations  daily  with  tape 
recordings  of  its  columnists — 
Louis  Sobol  (Broadway),  Jack 
O’Brien  (tv  criticism),  Robert 
Peterson  (“Life  Begins  At 
Forty”),  Florence  Pritchett 
Smith  (food),  John  McClain 
(drama  criticism),  Phyllis  Bat- 
telle  (Hearst  Headline  Service). 
Vignettes  requiring  three  or 
four  minutes  are  prepared  on 
tape  so  stations  may  work  them 
into  disc  jockey  programs  or 
elsewhere.  The  Journal-Ameri- 
can  also  is  carrying  a  15-minute 
news  program  each  night  over 
station  WOR. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Only  G8  locals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
voted  in  October  to  r:iise  the 
minimum  level  of  the  defense 
fund  from  $500,000  to  $5,000,- 
000.  Among  them  was  New 
York’s  “Big  Six,”  but  073  locals 
turned  down  the  proposition. 

*  ♦  * 

By  special  permission  of  the 
New  York  Post,  Walt  Kelly  and 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  “Pogo”  is 
being  broadcast  locally  in  New 
York  by  NBC. 

* 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  faced  with  a  deficit  oper¬ 
ation  in  financing  New  York 
and  Cleveland  strikes,  applied 
special  assessments  to  working 
members,  retroactive  to  Dec.  1, 
to  yield  $50,000  a  month.  Benefit 
payments  would  exceed  $175,000 
a  W'eek.  ANG  w'arned  members 
it  would  have  to  borrow  $500,000 
to  maintain  payments 

Hi  *  * 

“Bootleggers”  w'ere  supplj'ing 
over-priced  out-of-town  papers 
to  many  stands  in  New'  York 
City. 

These  men,  mostly  union 
drivers,  were  demanding  and 
receiving  prices  two  and  three 
times  higher  than  those  regu¬ 
larly  charged  for  papers  de¬ 
livered  to  New  York  City  from 
surrounding  areas. 

A  large  number  of  newsstand 
dealers  closed  down  rather  than  , 
pay  the  excess  charges. 

Some  dealers  said  the  charges 
varied  from  day  to  day.  Charges 
must  be  paid  in  cash,  with  no 
receipts  and  no  returns. 

Storekeepers  had  to  “eat" 
huge  stacks  of  out-of-tow'n  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  w'hen  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  showed  little  interest 
in  them  at  premium  prices. 

Some  papers  were  12  hours 
old,  or  older,  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  and  dealers  who  re¬ 
fused  them  were  blacklisted  for 
a  day  or  so. 

Officials  of  major  distribution 
companies  said  that  to  their 
knowledge  none  of  their  per¬ 
sonnel  were  involved  in  the 
bootlegging. 

The  bootlegged  pajrers  came 
from  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia. 
Boston  and  Washington,  i® 
trucks  and  private  cars. 

By  mid-week  there  were  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  “bootleg”  sup¬ 
plies  were  drying  up. 

Newark’s  police  chief  in¬ 
structed  his  men  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  people  stealiii? 
bundles  of  newspapers  left  m 
front  of  stores. 

Ht  *  * 

William  M.  Freeman,  Ne* 
York  Times  business  ne^ 
writer,  suggested  a  Bible  tw 
for  press  agents  during  the 
newspaper  blackout:  “Thoushm^ 
not  bear  tidings  this  day.”  I- 
Samuel  18:20). 
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K  Guild  Compulsory, 
Seltzer  Would  Quit 


Following  is  a  statement  by  businesses,  lively  and  sometimes 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  rather  vigorous.  Yet  we  have 
Cleveland  Prens,  on  the  strike  always  emerged  stronger  and 
that  closed  Cleveland’s  two  more  closely  cooperative  —  men 
newspapers  Nov.  29,  when  mem-  and  women  working  together 
bers  of  the  Teamsters  union  under  the  same  roof  for  tht 
walked  out.  Guild  members  fol-  same  purpose.  Thus  the  question 
lowing  them  the  next  day:  in  this  strike  has  nothing  what- 

♦  *  ♦  ever  to  do  with  unionism  as  such 

“Since  the  beginning  of  this  but,  rather,  as  a  principle  spe- 
unfortunate  strike  I  have  been  cifically  directed  to  a  very  spe- 
frequently  requested  to  state  cialized  function  of  the  newspa- 
my  views  on  the  situation. 

“In  reality,  so  far  as  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned,  there  is 
only  one  issue.  It  is  not  money 
or  conditions. 

“The  issue  this  time  centers  fj. 
around  so-called  union  security. 

The  Guild  identifies  this  as  a 
‘Guild  Shop.’  I  identify  it  as 
compulsory  union  membership. 

Now,  under  the  roof  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  there  are  many  unions. 

Most  of  them  are  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  ' 
have  fixed  hours  and  ‘scales’  of 
pay.  This  is  proper.  These  are 
what  may  be  called  industrial 
unions.  A  man  cannot  rise  in 
pay  scale  above  the  average 
fixed  for  the  total  operation  of  dangerous  times.  'The  greatest 
which  he  is  a  part.  single  need  for  the  people  of 

“The  editorial  department  of  this  nation,  other  than  a  con- 
a  newspaper  is  different.  Men  tinuingly  strong  economy  that 
and  women  are  paid  different  makes  living  conditions  good 
claries.  These  reflect  their  and  employment  abundant,  is 
journalistic  talents,  their  abili-  information  upon  which  to  make 
ties  as  writers,  as  columnists,  their  judgments  about  events, 
as  editors,  as  copy  readers,  and  about  situations,  about  candi- 
their  other  creative  skills.  dates,  about  the  times  in  which 

V  .  .  they  live. 

T^t  f*bapier  “The  newspaper,  by  the  very 

“The  Newspaper  Guild  has  nature  of  our  life,  is  the  most 
represented  them  for  28  years,  dependable  source  for  this  in- 
The  Guild  is  a  good  organiza-  formation.  The  men  and  women 


Professional  P'reedoni 

“I  believe  in  the  freedom  of 
a  man  and  woman  in  a  news¬ 
paper  editoj’ial  office  —  freedom 
.rom  any  thing  except  his  or 
her  own  ability  to  express  inner 
talents  and  abilities,  and  to 
make  progress  in  this  cho.sen 
profession  wholly  on  that  one 
individual  basis.  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  men  and  women  in 
our  profession.  It  is  also  —  and 
y  h^y  this  is  equally  important  —  es¬ 
sential  for  the  independence,  the 
integrity,  the  freedom  of  the 
newspaper. 

“This  country  is  threading 
its  way  through  perilous  and 


pljing 

papers 

York 


PICKETING  by  Guild  member  in  front  of  Cleveland  Press  plant.  The 
Plain  Dealer  also  has  been  closed  by  strike  which  began  Nov.  29. 


By  that  same  token,  if  they  posed.  One  would  permit  the 
wish  no  longer  to  be  Guild  mem-  editor  to  accept  an  agreed-upon 
bers,  they  may  exercise  that  number  of  employes  from  the 
privilege  and  still  go  on  work-  Guild.  Another  is  the  “agency 
ing.  That  is  proper.  That  is  the  .shop’’  in  which  non-members  of 
way  it  should  be.  the  Guild  would  pay  a  fee  to 

“Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  help  support  the  union  as  bar- 
They  should  not  be  compelled  gaining  agent.) 
to  be  members  of  the  Newspa-  • 

per  Guild  in  the  editorial  de-  o  •! 

partment  of  the  Cleveland  Press  C..oIunil>lls  Strike 

—  or  any  American  newspaper  Threat  Is  Easeil 

-  as  a  condition  of  being  able  COLUMBUS,  O. 

either  to  get  a  job  on  it,  or  to  »  ^  ^  i.  u  i 

^  A  tentative  agreement  reached 

‘'“This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  ‘f^ween  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
it.  I  feel  in  fact  very  pro-  and  the  newspaper  guild 

,  j,  »  ,  r,  in  a  contract  dispute  eased  the 

foundly  —  so  profoundly,  that  ^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  editor  of  a  n  u  \  a  •  i  j 

newspaper  where  such  an  ai-  Guild  members  had  invoked  a 
bitrary  condition  —  .such  an  strike  deadline  for  midnight 
intrusion  on  unlimited  allegi- 

ance  to  the  freedom  and  integ-  ^nued  talks  beyond  the  deadline 
rity  of  our  special  profe.ssion  -  reached  accord  two  hours 

is  inteposed.  Not  only  would  I  after  the  deadline, 
not  wish  to  edit  a  newspaper  • 

under  such  circumstances,  I  ,»  ■  ww  i  /-n  i 

wouldn’t.’’  Hash  Heads  CJiib 

*  *  *  Washington 

(Under  a  Guild  Shop  clause,  Bryson  B.  Ra.sh  of  the  Na- 
ime  the  American  “At  the  Cleveland  Press  mem-  new  employes  are  required  to  tional  Broadcasting  Co.  is  the 

Guild.  bership  in  the  Newspaper  Guild  qualify  for  membership  within  new  president  of  the  National 

years  as  editor  of  in  the  editorial  department  is  a  specified  time  after  em-  Press  Club.  Elected  with  him 

qier  we  have  worked  95  percent  —  or  more.  ployment  begins.  As  of  Nov.  1,  were:  vicepresident,  Joseph  A. 

ly  with  11  different  “That  I  applaud,  for  the  rea-  records  of  the  American  News-  Dear,  Dear  Publications;  secre- 

that  period  of  time,  sons  I  have  earlier  stated.  But  paper  Guild  listed  152  Guild  tary,  William  M.  Blair,  New 

been  only  three  in-  these  men  and  women  made  that  Shops  in  its  jurisdiction.)  York  Times;  treasurer,  L. 

of  work.  This  is  choice  themselves.  They  are  (Cleveland  Guild  officers  de-  David  LeRoy,  U.S.  News  and 

Negotiations  for  Guild  members  because  they  nied  the  Guild  Shop  was  the  World  Report;  and  financial 

improved  conditions  persuaded  themselves  to  be.  chief  issue  in  the  strike.  Several  secretary,  Vernon  R.  Louviere, 

as  they  are  in  most  They  were  not  compelled  to  be.  alternative  plans  have  been  pro-  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


EDDIE  FOLLIARD'S 


Dream  Comes  True — Lisa’s  Here! 


Bv  Gerr>'  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 

The  Mona  Lisa  is  spending 
Christmas  in  the  United  States, 
thanks  in  part  to  a  reporter. 

The  initial  invitation  to  the 
famous  lady  in  the  LouvTe  came 
from  Edward  T.  Folliard  of  the 
Wa,'<hington  Post. 

Mr.  Folliard  put  the  matter 
squarely  up  to  French  Minister 
of  Cultural  Affairs  Andre  Mal- 
raux  last  May  11  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Overseas  Writers. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  w'onderful 
thing,”  he  said  to  the  Minister, 
“if  the  Mona  Lisa  could  be 
show’n  in  the  National  Gallery?” 

Mr.  Malraux  agreed  it  would 
be  and  said  he  hoped  that  “in 
the  next  five  years  Americans 
can  see  all  the  masterpieces 
France  now  holds.” 

Surprise 

This  was  a  bit  more  than  the 
one  time  police  reporter  had 
hoped  for.  He  hadn’t  really  spec¬ 
ulated  beyond  getting  the  da 
Vinci  painting  here,  but  this  he 
had  given  some  30  years  of 
thought  to. 

Most  reporters  have  their 
dream  assignments  and  for 
political  WTiter  Eddie  Folliard, 
who  has  covered  every  U.S. 
President  since  Harding,  and 
won  both  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
the  Raymond  Clapper  Aw’ard, 
the  one  assignment  he  considered 
of  dream  quality  w’as  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Mona  Lisa  on  the  ocean 
voyage  to  the  United  States. 

The  idea  had  its  beginning 
back  in  the  1930’s  when  he  w’as 
granted  an  interview’  with  An¬ 
drew  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury’  under  Presidents 
Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover. 
Mr.  Mellon,  one  of  this  country’s 
greatest  art  collectors,  had  his 
dream  w’hich  w’as  to  endow’  the 
United  States  w’ith  a  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  This  he  discussed 
in  terms  so  glow’ing  that  he 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  reporter. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  w’onderful 
thing,”  Eddie  Folliard  found 
himself  thinking,  “if  the  Mona 
Lisa  could  be  shown  in  the 
National  Gallery’  of  Art?” 

Events  leading  up  to  World 
War  II  and  then  war  itself 
diverted  his  attention  from  the 
Lady.  After  the  w’ar  a  collection 
of  valuable  paintings  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  had  found  cached  in 
a  German  salt  mine  were 
brought  to  this  country  and  put 
on  display’. 

A  million  persons  attended  the 
exhibitions  and  Eddie  Folliard 
imagined  the  numbers  that 


w’ould  turn  out  for  the  Mona 
Lisa,  the  most  famous  of  all. 
He  w’rote  a  letter  to  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  but  received  little  en¬ 
couragement. 

Credit  to  Jarkie 

The  New  Frontier,  how’ever, 
brought  new  emphasis  and  new 
interest  in  the  field  of  the  arts. 
Eddie  Folliard  had  reason  to 
suspect  there  w’ould  be  backing 
for  his  old  dream  to  bring  the 
Mona  Lisa  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  in  the  person 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  voice  his  w’ish. 

That  afternoon  the  city  room 
of  the  Post  was  gleefully  buzzing 
W’ith  the  news  that  Eddie  had 
gotten  the  Mona  Lisa.  This, 
Eddie  himself  knew’  was  pre¬ 
mature.  No  commitment  had 
been  made — merely  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  tw’o  admirers  of 
the  lady  with  the  smile  that  it 
W’ould  be  nice  if  France  w’ould 
share  this  treasure  with  the 
United  States. 

The  real  credit  for  getting 
the  famous  painting  here,  Eddie 
Folliard  says,  goes  to  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  who  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  suggestion  to  Mal¬ 
raux  that  it  W’ould  be  “a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing”  if  the  Mona  Lisa 
w’ere  shown  here. 

Thus,  after  much  conjecture 
and  some  dissent  on  the  part  of 
the  French  press,  the  459-year 
old  painting  was  crated  up  last 
week  and  put  on  the  SS  France. 
Boarding  with  her  at  I^e  Havre 
was  Edw’ard  T.  Folliard,  politi¬ 
cal  writer  w’ith  a  dream  assign¬ 
ment. 

Heavy  storms  on  the  Atlantic 
reportedly  worried  Parisians 
w’ho  doubtless  will  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  painting  until  it  is 
back  in  its  niche  in  the  Louvre, 
but  for  Eddie  Folliard  it  was  a 
sentimental  journey  all  the  w’ay. 

Edouard  and  Lisa 

For  copy  that  kept  Post 
readers  entranced,  Eddie  con¬ 
ducted  a  “dream”  interview  with 
Mona  Lisa  in  which  he  debunked 
some  of  the  legends  about  her. 
One  of  his  conversations  went 
along  these  lines: 

*  *  * 

Having  talked  about  her  im¬ 
minent  visit  to  Washington  and 
the  excitement  she  felt  concern¬ 
ing  it,  Mona  Lisa  abruptly  but 
graciously  switched  the  conver¬ 
sation  back  to  her  Renaissance 
days. 


First  however,  she  asked  me 
in  effect  w’hat  was  new. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
decided  to  tell  her  about  a  weird 
story  that  appeared  recently  in 
some  Sunday  supplement.  It 
quoted  a  Swedish  painter  and 
writer,  male,  Torlwrg  Ottos- 
dotter,  as  saying  that  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  model  for  the  Mona 
Lisa  W’as  not  a  y’oung  w’oman 
but  a  young  man. 

“Ooh  la  la,”  exclaimed  Lisa. 
“That,  as  you  have  taught  me  to 
.say,  is  one  for  the  birds.  And 
you  Edouard,  do  you  believe  it?” 

“Heavens  above,  no,”  I  replied. 
“I  think  you  are  the  most  utterly 
feminine  creature  I  have  ever 
know’n — that  is,  except  for  some 
ladies  at  my  home  and  some 
associated  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  White  House.” 

Huh-  It  Gut  .Started 

“That  is  nice,  but  I  perceive 
cher  ami,  that  you  are  tres 
discreet.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Lisa 
harked  back  to  the  days  of  the 
high  Renaissance. 

“Would  you  like  to  know  how’ 
Leonardo  came  to  paint  me?” 
Lisa  asked. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “My  job  is  to 
cover  your  trip  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  to  Washington.  They  say 
that  reporters  are  fellows  who 
wrrite  history  on  the  run.  But  to 
answer  your  question,  Lisa,  yes.” 

“All  right  then,  Edouard,  I 
will  tell  you.  My  maiden  name 
W’as  Lisa  Gherardini,  and  to  be 
honest  my  family  was  not  one  of 
distinction  or  wealth.  I  did  not 
even  have  a  dowrry. 

“I  W’as  24,  maybe  25,  when  it 
W’as  arranged  that  I  should 
marry  Francesco  del  Giocondo. 
He  was  rich,  twice  a  widower, 
and  20  years  older  than  I. 

“My  married  name  may  help 
you  to  understand  something.  I 
have  been  variously  referred  to 
as  Madonna  Lisa  (Mona  Lisa 
for  short) ,  and  La  Gioconda,  the 
French  call  me  La  Joconde. 

lA’onardo  Arri%'os 

“About  this  time,  Leonardo, 
W’ho  was  born  in  the  small  Tu.s- 
can  village  of  Vinci,  near  Flor¬ 
ence,  came  back  to  Florence,  and 
my  husband  commissioned  him  to 
paint  me.  I  think  the  year  was 
1503. 

“Leonardo  was  then  in  his 
early  fifties,  but  he  seemed  much 
older.  Of  course,  he  was  already 
very  famous.” 

Lisa  reminded  me  that  Leon¬ 
ardo,  a  number  of  years  before 
this,  had  done  The  Last  Supper. 


Edward  T.  Folliard 

He  painted  it  on  the  w’all  of  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie  in  Milan,  portraying  that 
moment  when  Jesus  announced 
that  one  of  His  apostles,  Judas, 
will  betray  Him. 

“You  may  have  read,”  Lisa 
said,  taking  up  her  story,  “that 
while  Leonardo  was  painting  me, 
he  arranged  too  for  readers  and 
musicians  to  come  to  his  studio. 
And  so  there  would  be  music 
and  readings  of  verses  from  the 
great  poets  while  I  sat  there 
with  hands  folded. 

“You  will  notice  that  my  hair 
is  parted  in  the  middle  and  falls 
down  past  my  checks.  I  wore  no 
chain  and  there  are  no  rings  on 
my  fingers.” 

Lisa  said  she  wasn’t  sure,  but 
she  thought  that  she  sat  for 
Leonardo  the  better  part  of 
three  or  four  years.  Even  then 
the  Master  considered  that  he 
had  not  finished  the  painting. 

• 

Simons  Takes  Prize 
For  Science  Writing 

Washingtox 

Howard  Simons  of  the  lEasli’ 
ington  Post  and  John  L.  Chap¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Northrop 
Corporation’s  Technical  Digei^, 
have  been  named  winners  in  Ae 
science  w’riting  competition 
sponsored  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  the  Westing- 
house  Educational  Foundation. 
Each  will  receive  a  $1,000  priK' 

Walter  Sullivan,  science  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
received  honorable  mention  for 
a  story  on  “Project  Apollo." 

• 

Sports  Editor  Dies 

Hanover, 

S.  Edouard  Grenier,  56,  sports 
editor  of  the  Hanover  Evening 
Sun  for  30  years,  died  recently 
of  a  heart  ailment.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Sun  staff  32  years  ago  he 
had  worked  for  the  HaMvef 
Record-Herald  and  Harrisburg 
Patriot. 
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APME  Election  Study 
Seeks  Improved  Methods 


Network  News  Producer  Details 
CBS  System  on  Vote  Gathering 

By  Kick  Frieelman 


How  do  television  networks 
seem  to  get  results  so  far  ahead 
of  newspapers  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices  on  election  night? 

This  was  the  key  question  in 
a  just-released  special  study 
made  by  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  on 
coverage  of  the  Nov.  6  election. 

The  study,  prepared  by  Em¬ 
mett  Dednion,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  chairman  of  the  APME 
General  News  Committee,  drew 
two  working  lines  and  called  for 
a  third: 

•  “We  are  not  suggesting  the 
AP  imitate  tv.” 

•  “We  are  not  suggesting 
that  the  AP  duplicate  tv.” 

•  “But  the  AP  must  do  moi’e 
to  make  sure  newspapers  are 
enabled  to  give  their  readers 
fresher,  more  informative,  and 
better  packaged  reports  than 
they  had  when  they  left  off 
viewing  tv  or  listening  to  broad¬ 
casts.” 

T  ime  Lag 

APME  reported  that  “the 
need  for  le-evaluation”  came 
from  “the  apparent  time  lag 
(and  the  word  ‘apparent’  is  an 
important  one  here)  between 
the  results  available  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  the  block¬ 
buster  vote  totals  being  flashed 
on  millions  of  tv  screens.” 

The  re-evaluation  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  night  report,  which  had 
been  requested  by  a  number  of 
APME  members,  was  based  on 
two  premises: 

•  No  morning  AP  member 
can  go  to  ))ress  with  a  series  of 
national  and  state  vote  totals 
in  key  races  that  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  totals  the  morn¬ 
ing  reader  saw  on  his  tv  screen 
the  night  lief  ore. 

•  No  afternoon  AP  member 
can  put  an  early  PM  edition  on 
the  street  with  such  fractional 
totals  as  were  available  this 
year  —  again  because  of  what 
readers  had  seen  on  tv. 

pointed  out  that 
',^’^•‘5  keenly  aware  that  in 
addition  to  the  usual  patchwork 
pattern  of  an  off-year  election, 
here  had  bwn  an  unusual  gap 
between  broadcast  and  printed 
returns.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
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manager,  said  AP  w-ould  “never 
be  in  any  position  to  match  tele¬ 
vision  totals  completely”  be¬ 
cause  “each  of  the  big  networks 
spent  $2,500,000  on  their  elec¬ 
tion  machinery  alone,  primarily 
to  get  these  election  returns.” 
(The  report  added  that  the  $2,- 
500,000  represented  NBC  and 
CBS  and  that  Time  magazine 
had  reported  ABC  spent  $800,- 
000.) 

Disputes  Figures 

Seeking  some  insight  into  the 
question,  E&P  interviewed  Bill 
Leonard,  executive  producer  of 
CBS  News,  Election  unit,  who, 
with  three  associates,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  setting  up  the  na¬ 
tionwide  1962  election  coverage 
of  his  network,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  noted  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Leonard  said  the  $2,500,- 
000  flgure  was  distorted  because 
the  total  represented  “all  of  the 
cost  of  election  coverage”  in¬ 
cluding  twie  wffiich  the  net¬ 
works  gave  up  to  put  it  on  the 
air. 

He  claimed  that  “raw  vote 
collection,”  including  telephones, 
and  payment  to  stringers  was 
not  in  excess  of  $200,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  “That  $2,500,000,”  he  said, 
“is  overall  costs.  Why,  it  costs 
us  more  to  build  the  digital 
display  system  which  put  the 
numbers  on  the  boards  for 
viewers  to  see  than  it  did  to 
collect  votes!  And  we’ll  use  the 
digital  display  system  for  10 
years.” 

Mr.  Leonard  took  particular 
offense  to  remarks  made  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
reported  in  the  APME  study. 
The  Examiner  had  commented 
in  an  editorial  that  “the  major 
television  networks  in  giving 
the  early  California  returns  of¬ 
fered  entertainment  more  than 
facts.” 

The  APME  study  added  that 
CBS  replied  to  the  editorial  by 
giving  an  indication  of  the  di¬ 
mension  of  its  effort  —  483 
runners  in  18  California  coun¬ 
ties  and  an  additional  249  run¬ 
ners  pooled  with  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  in  nine  other 
counties.  CBS  news  election 
tabulating  centers  were  set  un 
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in  18  counties  and  each  was 
manned  by  no  fewer  than  nine 
persons.  (The  information  was 
supplied  by  the  chief  of  the 
California  election  unit  of  CBS.) 

“While  the  Examiner  was 
sitting  in  their  offices  waiting 
for  AP  or  UPI,  we  had  a 
thousand  men  out  in  the  field,” 
Mr.  Leonard  said.  “It  was  no 
night  to  talk  about  entertain¬ 
ment.  Tv  news  is  faster.  And 
if  tv  can’t  supply  election  night 
results  early,  what  good  are 
we?” 


20  Trips 

Mr.  Leonard  described  how 
he,  and  Bill  Eames,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  charge  of  the  “raw 
vote”  effort,  and  two  of  Mr. 
Eames’  assistants  began  on 
Jan.  19  of  this  year  to  set  up 
facilities  for  election  night 
coverage  around  the  country. 
They  made  20  trips.  “I  was 
starting  from  scratch,”  Mr. 
Leonard  said,  “because  I  had 
never  been  responsible  for  elec¬ 
tion  night  coverage  before.” 

Each  state  was  viewed  as  a 
different  election  problem,  he 
went  on.  “We  were  out  to  per¬ 
sonally  find  the  men  who  could 
do  the  job.  In  each  place,  we 
would  check  with  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  first.  If  they  potentially 
weren’t  able  to  handle  our  re¬ 
quirements,  we  made  our  own 
arrangements.” 

In  many  cases,  the  network 
worked  with  CBS  affiliates. 

Mr.  Leonard  described  how  in 
Illinois  CBS  put  a  man  in  an 
automobile  and  told  him  to  find 
a  person  in  every  county  who 
could  collect  votes.  It  took  five 
weeks. 

“It  was  effort,”  Mr.  Leonard 
said,  “but  we  now  know  how  to 
collect  the  votes  in  Illinois.” 

According  to  Mr.  Leonard, 
collecting  votes  takes  two  things 
—  money  and  organization.  “In 
Chicago,”  he  said,  “NBC  had 
the  League  of  Women  Voters 
helping  out  —  that’s  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The  APME  report  said:  “In 
Illinois,  we  had  an  example  of 
radio-tv  outgunning  us  simply 
because  we  followed  traditional 
methods  and  they  didn’t.  While 
we  were  relying  upon  City 
News  Bureau,  which  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  election  service  for  all  four 
Chicago  papers,  NBC  was  or¬ 
ganizing  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  get  ‘country  town’ 
votes  in  suburban  Cook  County 
ahead  of  City  News  Bureau.” 


Bill  Leonard  of  CBS 


The  APME  study  described 
how  this  was  done,  pointing  out 
that  “it  wouldn’t  take  much 
money  to  duplicate  it  in  any 
other  American  community.”  It 
added:  “CBS  was  paying  $35 
a  precinct  for  a  service  NBC 
got  almost  free.  But  more  bitter 
to  the  taste  is  the  fact  that 
NBC  had  to  agree  with  the 
League  that  it  could  give  the 
service  to  anyone  who  asked  for 
it  and  none  of  us  did!” 

Working  Willi  Iv 

According  to  the  APME 
study,  the  Chicago  experience 
has  started  infonnal  discussion 
pointing  the  way  toward  a  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  between  news¬ 
papers  and  tv  (who  also  sup¬ 
plemented  their  own  efforts  with 
City  News  Bureau  and  AP). 
“Certainly  this  is  a  direction 
that  it  makes  sense  to  explore 
in  at  least  the  larger  cities  with 
more  than  one  tv  station  or  net¬ 
work,”  the  report  said.  “It 
would  mean  economy  for  all.” 

According  to  Mr.  Leonard 
this  cooperation  “can’t  happen 
too  soon.”  He  called  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  gathering  the  raw  vote 
total  the  “second  most  important 
thing”  in  an  election.  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  added:  “The  public  is  get¬ 
ting  smart.  Now,  it’s  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  numbers  but  what  the 
numbers  mean.  The  important 
thing  today  is  how  the  returns 
reflect  the  vote.” 

He  said  it  finally  comes  down 
to  a  personal  judgment  based  on 
knowledge  of  past  election  pat¬ 
terns  and  other  factors  which 
govern  each  race.  “That’s  what 
all  this  vote  collecting  is  theo¬ 
retically  about  —  being  the  first 
one  with  the  correct  story  on 
who  won.  And  this  is  done  by 
methods  other  than  just  taking 
the  raw  vote. 

“This  is  what  we  set  out  to  do 
for  election  night  —  to  set  up 
a  system  so  we  could  say  at  a 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Rockford’s  Papers 
Now  Locally  Owned 


Rockford,  Ill. 

Substantial  minority  interests 
in  Rockford  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Rockford  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  and  Rockford 
Morning  Star,  held  for  the  past 
10  years  by  F.  Ward  Just  and 
William  M.  LajTnan,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Rockford 
stockholders  of  the  newspaper 
corporation. 

The  purchase  brings  complete 
o^^'nership  of  the  Rockford  Reg¬ 
ister  -  Republic  and  Rockford 
Mominp  Star  under  exclusive 
ownership  of  Rockford  families 
for  the  first  time  in  the  past  34 
years. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase 
w'as  made  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 
publisher  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  and  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  William  K.  Todd,  associate 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
newspaper  corporation. 

Negotiations  for  purchase  of 
the  stock  held  by  Messrs.  Just 
and  Layman  have  continued  for 
several  months,  culminating  in 
the  actual  transfer  of  their  in¬ 
terests  Dec.  14.  Vincent  J.  Man- 
no,  New  York  media  broker, 
consultant  for  the  Rockford 
group,  represented  the  buyers. 

The  transfer,  since  it  involved 
the  degree  of  control  of  Rock¬ 
ford  Broadcasters  Inc.,  operat¬ 
ing  radio  station  WROK,  re¬ 
quired  and  received  approval 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

Nearly  Half  Interest 

The  minority  interest  was 
461^  percent  of  the  total  stock 
of  the  newspaper  corporation.  It 
was  reported  to  have  been  valued 
at  approximately  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Just,  who  owned  36  per¬ 
cent,  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun. 
Mr.  Layman  is  a  Chicago  ac¬ 
countant. 

Previous  to  October,  1928, 
Rockford  had  three  separately 
and  locally  owned  newspapers. 
In  October  of  that  year  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  widow 
of  former  U.  S.  Senator  Medill 
McCormick,  bought  control  of 
the  Rockford  Republic,  one  of 
the  two  evening  newspapers. 
Two  years  later  by  a  merger 
between  the  Rockford  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  the  then  Regi.ster-Gazette, 
she  acquired  the  controlling 
stock  of  the  new  company,  which 
operated  under  that  ownership 
until  Oct.  29,  1952. 

At  that  time,  E.  Kenneth 
Todd,  long  an  executive  with  the 
Rockford  Newspapers,  formed 


a  company  which  purchased  all 
of  the  owTiership  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  and  radio  station 
WROK. 

Rockford  stock  holdings  in¬ 
cluded  those  of  the  Todd  fam¬ 
ily,  Attorney  L.  C.  Miller,  Eu¬ 
gene  Abegg,  Harold  W.  Scha- 
backer  and  Upton  E.  Bartlett. 

The  new  alignment  of  the 
stock  interests  are  now  71  per¬ 
cent  within  the  Todd  family 
and  the  rest  among  the  other 
Rockford  residents  and  their 
families. 

Dirwiors  and  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  Rockford  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 

L.  C.  Miller,  Eugene  Abegg  and 
Harold  W.  Schabacker  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  board,  which  was 
reduced  in  number  from  seven 
to  six.  Resignations  of  Mr.  Just, 
Mr.  Lajman  and  Attorney 
Adelor  J.  Petit  Jr.  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Todd,  wife 
of  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Todd,  their  son,  were 
newly  elected  as  directors. 

Officers  of  the  corporation 
named  w'ere:  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 
chairman  of  the  board ;  William 
K.  Todd,  president;  L.  C.  Miller, 
first  vicepresident;  Mrs.  E.  Ken¬ 
neth  Todd,  vicepresident;  Ina 

M.  Cholke,  secretary;  Frank  C. 
Christianson,  treasurer;  William 
H.  Klusmeier,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  Upton  E.  Bartlett,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer. 

• 

Editor  Wins  Award 
For  Defunct  Daily 

Quebec 

Jean-Louis  Gagnon,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Le  Nouveau  Journal,  a 
French-language  Montreal  daily 
that  stopped  publication  last 
June  21  after  months  of 
publication,  was  awarded  a 
$3,000  prize  by  L’Union  Cana- 
dienne  des  Journalists  de  Lan¬ 
guage  Francaise. 

The  newspaper  men’s  group 
said  the  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Gagnon  for  bringing  the  year’s 
most  important  contribution  to 
French-Canadian  journalism  by 
founding  the  short-lived  daily. 

The  union  announced  nine 
other  awards  of  $300  each.  Two 
of  them  went  to  Vincent  Prince, 
Montreal  La  Presse,  and  the 
others  to  Roland  P’  evost,  Gary 
Lamarche,  Real  St.  Jean  and 
Marcel  Adam,  all  of  La  Presse; 
Guy  Fournier  of  Perspectives 
magazine;  and  Lily  Tasso  and 
Jean  Pare,  Nouveau  Journal. 


HOME-GROWN  tree,  decorated 
with  type  slugs  of  staffers'  names 
and  TTS  tape,  is  placed  by  Donna 
Golden,  women's  editor  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Casper  (Wy¬ 
oming)  Morning  Star. 


Committee  to  Plan 
ABC’s  50th  Jubilee 

Plans  for  a  50th  anniversary' 
observance  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  in  1964  were 
initiated  this  week  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  steering  commit¬ 
tee. 

ABC  Chairman  Robert  W. 
Boggs,  manager  of  advertising. 
Union  Carbide  Plastics  Co., 
named  six  members  of  the  Board 
to  the  group:  William  H.  Ewen, 
Borden  Company;  William  D. 
Littleford,  Billboard  Publishing 
Co.;  John  R.  Miller,  Hearst 
Magazines;  Warren  Reynolds, 
Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Company ; 
Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Guide  and  Tribune;  and 
Richard  J.  Babcock,  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

$750,000  Station 

Washington" 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
assignment  of  license  of  WIRL, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  from  Frudeger 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  Twelve 
Ninety  Radio  Corp.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  Daily  Journal  Co.  The 
consideration  was  given  as  $750,- 
000.  The  Journal  also  owns  sta¬ 
tions  at  Kankakee  and  Moline 
and  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republi¬ 
can-Times. 

• 

150  Years  Old 

New  Hav'EN,  Conn. 

The  New  Haven  Sunday 
Register,  which  boasts  a  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000,  re¬ 
cently  traced  its  origin  back  to 
the  weekly  Columbian  Register 
which  began  publication  Dec.  1, 
1812.  Its  founder,  Joseph  Bar¬ 
ber,  had  one  helper  and  128 
subscribers  who  called  at  the 
office  to  obtain  their  copies. 


License  List 
Published  to 
Hit  Gambling 

Butte,  Mont 

Listing  of  federal  wagering 
licenses  issued  in  the  local  area 
by  the  Montana  Standard  and 
Butte  Daily  Post  is  a  new  tactic 
in  combating  illegal  gambling, 
at  least  in  Montana. 

Montana’s  attorney  general 
promised  an  immediate  investi¬ 
gation  to  see  “why  so  many 
wagering  licenses  have  been 
purchased  from  the  federal 
government.” 

Forrest  H.  Anderson,  the 
state’s  legal  chief,  issued  the 
statement  the  day  the  extensive 
list  was  published  by  the 
Standard-Post. 

The  government  listed  533 
establishments  and  persons  in 
Montana  paying  license  taxes 
and  fees  under  the  wagering 
codes.  Of  those,  77  establish¬ 
ments  and  35  individuals  were  in 
metropolitan  Butte. 

The  Standard-Post  ran  the 
names  and  addresses  of  137 
establishments  and  46  individu¬ 
als  in  its  immediate  area. 

The  registry  was  provided  by 
the  district  Internal  Revenue 
Service  office. 

However,  federal  law  pre¬ 
vented  the  newspaper  from  pin¬ 
pointing  just  how  extensive  the 
so-called  wagering  is.  Amounts 
of  tax  paid  are  not  public  infor¬ 
mation;  only  the  names. 

The  Standard-Post  used  a 
four-column  punchboard  cut  to 
illustrate  the  story. 

Both  punchboards  and  slot 
machines  have  been  outlawed  by 
Montana  courts.  Punchboards 
have  been  in  the  open  in  Butte 
for  years.  Old-style  “payoff" 
slot  machines  have  given  way 
to  “electronic”  cousins.  The  bar¬ 
tender  makes  the  payoff. 

• 

16,253  Requests 
For  Career  Tips 

Chicaco 

A  Chicago  Sunday  TribwM 
magazine  story  about  the  choice 
of  careers  available  to  young 
persons  drew  16,253 
for  “career  pamphlets”  offered 
in  connection  with  the  article. 

The  article  was  a  case  histoff 
report  on  the  career  of  a  po 
m^ical  assistant, 
with  seven  photographs.  W'w 
the  story  was  a  list  of 
career  pamphlets  w’hich  the 
Tribune  made  available  at 
public  service  office. 

First  offer  resulted  in  I3,17v 
requests.  Repeated  six  we^ 
later  it  brought  3,074  requests. 
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Ernie  Jones  can  remember  'way  back  when  his  time 
was  his  own.  After  all,  he  was  the  boss  and  he  could  say, 
“I’ll  be  here  or  here  at  such  and  such  a  time”,  and  lo,  it 
was  so. 

But  those  were  the  good  old  days. 

Ernest  A.  Jones  president  of  the  Detroit  (Bloomfield 
Hills)  advertising  agency,  MacManus,  John  &  Adams 
Inc.,  is  now  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  key  people. 

“There  was  a  time,”  he  told  us  the  other  day  in  Essex 
House  suite,  “when  I  could  call  our  New  York  office  and 
say,  T’ll  be  in  on  Monday.’  Now,  Garrison  or  Fownes  calls 
me  and  says,  ‘Be  here  tomorrow  moniing  for  meetings  at 
10  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  3 :30  p.m.,’  and  I  come  trotting  in  like 
a  lamb.” 

Bob  Garrison  heads  the  New  York  office  and  Hank 
Fownes  is  in  charge  of  TV-radio. 

Jones  opened  the  New  York  office  in  1950.  It  consisted 
of  himself  and  a  girl.  Now  there  are  more  than  100 
employees  here.  “That’s  more  than  our  total  staff  was  in 
1950,”  he  said.  “And  we’ve  opened  offices  in  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis  and  Toronto.  Throw  in  the  home  office 
growth  and  you  can  see  why  my  time  isn’t  my  own.” 

Face-to-Fare  Talks 

Jones,  in  his  mid-forties,  has  been  president  of  the 
agency  for  seven  years  and,  come  February,  will  be  with 
it  24  years.  During  his  presidency,  agency  billings  have 
gone  from  $17  million  to  $50  million.  The  agency  has  a 
long  account  roster,  topped  by  such  names  as  Pontiac, 
Cadillac,  3M,  and  Dow  Chemical. 

Back  of  this  demand  on  the  boss’  time,  -Jones  said,  is 
the  need  for  face-to-face  talks.  The  telephone  and  written 
reports  have  their  place,  but  the  most  valuable  decisions 
come  out  of  the  personal  exchange  of  notions  and 
opinions. 

“This  personal  contact  is  more  important  to  the 
advertising  business  than,  say,  to  someone  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  increase  production  of  roller  bearings,” 
Jones  went  on.  “This  involves  the  delicate  area  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  your  own  people,  the  discussion  of  specific 
nvanagcment  moves,  which,  in  turn,  relate  to  your  whole 
philosophy  of  ^vertising.  You  can’t  make  a  key  per¬ 
sonnel  move  without  affecting  the  agency,  your  clients 
and  the  advertising — the  product  we  turn  out.” 

‘Pea  Talk’ 

Jones  says  that  he  finds  more  and  more  of  his  “fellows” 
saying,  why  don’t  we  come  up  to  your  room  and  talk  this 
than  suggesting  that  they  go  to  a  restaurant. 

They  like  to  pea  talk,”  he  said,  “And  out  of  that  you 
get  a  meeting  of  minds.  I  know  it  was  worth  while  when 
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I  hear  one  of  them  say,  ‘That’s  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about,  too.”  (Pea  talk,  he  told  us,  was  a  favorite  expres¬ 
sion  of  W.  A.  P.  John,  one  of  the  agency  founders,  mean¬ 
ing  small  talk.) 

Of  course,  it’s  not  only  the  MJ  &  A  executives  who  are 
seeking  personal  attention.  There  is  somebody  else  who 
may  even  require  priority — the  client. 

“We’ve  got  all  these  impressive  mechanisms — rear 
projection  screens,  market  research  reports,  flip  charts 
and  so  forth — but  when  that’s  all  over,  I  find  that  more 
and  more  a  client  wants  to  sit  down  and  have  a  plain, 
ordinary,  old-fashioned  talk,”  Jones  remarked. 

With  all  the  sharp  statistics  coming  up  like  Gang- 
busters,  you  still  get  back  to  a  couple  of  men  sitting  down 
and  chatting. 

A  Thorough  Understanding 

“You  still  need  the  charts  and  the  studies,  of  course. 
Perhaps  in  the  old  days,  men  like  Theodore  F.  MacManus 
and  Albert  Lasker  could  sit  down  with  the  head  of  a 
company  and  work  out  the  whole  thing.  But  today  with 
the  multitude  of  things — the  shelf  displays,  premium 
offers,  complicated  media  layouts — it  requires  the  re¬ 
search  and  reports.  But  when  they’re  over,  someone  had 
better  sit  down  and  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  goals  and  philosophy. 

“You  need  a  couple  of  men  who  know  where  they’r3 
going.  And  these,  generally  unscheduled  meetings  are 
what  take  up  an  agency  president’s  time.  But  out  of  these 
informal  talks  come  important  marketing  decisions.” 

We  were  getting  near  the  end  of  our  talk  and  the  phone 
rang.  Jones  picked  it  up,  said  a  few  words  and  put  it 
down. 

“That  was  Garrison,”  he  said.  “He  told  me  I  have  to 
be  over  at  the  office  by  4  p.m.  It  certainly  is  great  being 
the  boss  and  giving  the  orders.” 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


"iniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 


Absolute  Nonsense 

We’ve  always  felt  that  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  use  of  the  absolute 
comparative  in  advertising  copy 
is  absolute  nonsense. 

Now  we  have  an  ally. 

Dr.  Alexander  Code,  in  his  new 
column  “Of  Words  and  Things,” 
syndicated  by  Science  Service, 
Inc.,  Washington,  notes  that 
where  the  “big  bad  wolf  of 
American  sociological  folklore 
used  to  be  Wall  Street,”  it  is  now 
Madison  Avenue. 

“You  cannot  go  to  a  cocktail 
party,”  Dr.  Code  noted,  “without 
having  to  listen  to  a  nice  old  lady 
(of  either  sex)  inveighing  against 
advertising  and  the  terrible  things 
it  does  to  our  cultural  climate — 
physically  and  intellectually — and 
especially  our  language. 

“A  frequent  target  of  these  at¬ 
tacks  is  what  one  grammarian 
has  nicely  called  ‘the  absolute 
comparative,’  i.e.,  the  verbal  turn 
which  claims  that  something  is 
‘better’  or  ‘bigger’  without  speci¬ 
fying  ‘than  what.’  ” 

*  *  * 

Logically,  Dr.  Code  wrote,  this 
is  nonsense — easy  to  ridicule  and 
easy  to  accouilt  for  by  the  copy 
writers’  rule  that  the  other  prod¬ 
uct  must  never  be  called  inferior 
outright. 

“BuC’  Dr.  Code  hastened  to 
add,  “it  pays  to  take  another  look 
— ^which  forthwith  reveals  that  the 
absolute  comparative  is  a  time- 
honored  device  in  our  speech.  We 
talk  about  elder  statesmen,  the 
younger  generation,  lower  income 
groups,  the  better  business  bu¬ 
reau,  higher  mammals,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  ever  sensing  that  we  ought  to 
specify  elder,  younger,  lower, 
better,  higher  than  what. 

“It  would  be  easy  to  write  a 
book  on  the  ad  writer’s  use  of 
subtler  resources  of  the  language 
(with  the  absolute  comparative 
as  just  one  minor  illustration). 
Surely,”  Dr.  Code  went  on,  “there 
would  be  a  chapter  on  hacks  and 
hams,  but  by  and  large  the  book 
would  justify  coining  the  term 
‘commercial  poet’  (after  the 
model  of  ‘commercial  artist’).” 

Dr.  Code  noted  in  passing  that 
the  “  ‘commercial  poet’  knows 
that  it  is  the  business  of  verbal 
communication  to  get  a  message 
across.  Some  ‘non-commercial 
poets’  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
rather  to  keep  the  message  a 
secret.” 

*  *  « 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Code. 


TURNABOUT — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Boston,  recently 
played  host  to  more  than  150  representatives  of  local,  regional  and 
national  advertising  media.  Among  those  present  (top  photo,  loft  to 
right)  were:  Charles  Dunham,  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency;  Richard 
O.  Howe,  viceprosident  and  office  manager  BBDO-Boston;  Fred  Cartier, 
Hearst  Publications;  John  Luce,  Boston  Record-American;  Richard 
Walken,  media  director  BBDO-Boston;  and  James  Doherty,  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  Shown  in  bottom  photo  (left  to  right)  are:  George 
MacManus,  Boston  Globe;  Mr.  Howe;  and  William  Burke.  New  York 
Times. 


A  Medium  Complements 
Another,  Explains  in  3rd 


How  one  medium  complements 
another  and  explains  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  third  medium  was 
noted  this  week  by  John  B. 
Halper,  executive  director  of  the 
Business  Mail  Foundation. 

He  said  BMF,  public  relations 
arm  of  the  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  two  large  projects  which 
represent  a  major  part  of 
BMFs  PR  campaign  for  the  di¬ 
rect  mail  industry. 

One  project  is  a  series  of  six 
ads  currently  running  in  Editwi 
&  Publisher  stressing  the  com¬ 
plementary  nature  of  newspaper 
and  business  mail  advertising 
and  showing  that  both  media 
benefit  from  clo.se  cooperation, 
but  at  the  same  time  run  the 
risk  of  impaired  effectiveness 
when  engaged  in  rivalry. 

Ads  Educate 

The  aim  of  these  ads,  Mr. 
Halper  explained,  is  to  educate 
and  inform  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  extent  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  and  their  customers’ 


dependence  on  business  mail  by 
increasing  sales,  merchandising 
their  advertising;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  newspapers  building 
up  circulation  and  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  six  ads  illustrate  how  spe¬ 
cific  businesses  from  retail  chain 
stores,  department  and  food 
stores  to  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  have  successfully  used 
both  direct  mail  and  newspaper 
advertising  in  their  sales  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  next  ad  to  appear,  the 
fourth  entitled  “Why  Do  News¬ 
papers  Use  Direct  Mail?”  is 
especially  interesting  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Halper  said,  since 
it  lists  37  newspapers  across  the 
country  that  have  benefited 
from  using  a  combination  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Test  Mailing 

“In  an  attempt  to  gauge  the 
effectiveness  of  these  ads  a  test 
mailing  was  made  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  of  two  states,”  Mr.  Hal¬ 


per  said.  “The  results  of  tlu 
mailing  have  been  very  reward 
ing.  They  have  confirmed  th- 
Foundation’s  concern  that  path 
lishers  were  unaware  of  the  in. 
portance  of  direct  mail  and  tha: 
newspapers  also  use  direct  ma; 
to  a  geat  extent. 

“In  some  instances,”  Mr.  Ha! 
per  continued,  “publishers  ac 
mitted  ignorance  of  the  fact  tha; 
their  advertisers  were  also  d; 
rect  mail  advertisers,  and  tha; 
their  unfavorable  newspapf; 
editorial  comments  only  hurt 
clients’  advertising  campaipu 
that  were  being  conducted  u 
both  media.” 

Mr.  Halper  said  that  to  i^ 
crease  readership  of  the  six  ads 
to  the  entire  mailing  industry 
and  all  the  publishers  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  ads  are  being  published 
in  a  pamphlet.  Wider  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  sought  in  the  fall, 
beginning  with  8,000  weekly 
newspapers  and  small  dailies. 

Concurrent  with  the  ad  series, 
the  BMF  is  preparing  industr;, 
brochures  which  will  demor 
strate  to  executives  of  an  er 
tire  industry  how  vital  direr  t 
mail  is  to  their  growth.  a 

Mr.  Halper  said  that  tv  J 
booklets  on  the  automotive  ai  j 
drug  industry  have  already  her  I 
prepared  and  plans  are  under  | 
w’ay  for  two  more  booklets  c:  | 
the  insurance  and  hotel  indu.v  j 
tries.  Other  projects  are  heir: 
readied  for  1963,  he  said. 

• 

Macdonald  Named 
WSJ  Ad  Director 

Donald  A.  Macdonald,  for 
merly  executive  advertisiuJ 
manager,  has  been  appoint?: 
advertising  director  of  the  Fui 
Street  Journal,  according  t 
Theodore  E.  Callis,  general  salt: 
manager  of  Dow  Jones  and  Con 
pany,  Inc.,  publishers. 

Mr.  Macdonald  joined  tr: 
WSJ  sales  department  in  N?* 
York  in  1953,  and  in  1955  wa; 
transferred  to  the  Boston  offir: 
as  manager  of  the  New  Englar 
and  Canadian  territory.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  in  1958  as 
eastern  advertising  manager  anJ 
was  named  executive  advertisin? 
manager  in  1961. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  new  respor 
sibilities  include  all  advertisir:’ 
sales  activities,  sales  develop 
ment  and  administration  of  tb 
WSJ’s  national  and  P^uropear 
advertising  sales  staff. 

• 

Agency  Switch 

Northeast  Airlines  will  nio'- 
its  advertising  account  from  ^ 
Walter  Thompson  Company 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  « 
Bayles,  Inc.,  at  the  request  o 
JWT  because  of  “po.-^sible  clier 


conflict.” 
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(  Advertisement) 


PEACE 

CORPS 

NEWSPAPER 

The  Peace  Corps  has 
its  oiun  newspaper.  Vol.  i 
I  No.  I  of  the  PEACE  i 
CORPS  NEWS  is  being  ' 
read  by  college  students  | 
across  the  nation. 

The  4-page  offset  tab-  ^ 
loid  makes  its  first  ap- ; 
pearance  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  college  newspa¬ 
pers.  Several  thousand 
editors,  canvassed  by 
Peace  Corps  Director 
Sargent  Shriver,  ordered 
nearly  half  a  million 
first  run  copies.  Reader 
enthusiasm  for  a  literate, 
attractive  paper  could 
double  the  circulation  of 
Vol.  I  No.  2,  planned 
for  early  in  1963. 

The  NEWS  is  printed  in 
Washington*  for  the 
Peace  Corps  by  j 

NATIONAL  ! 

PUBLISHING  I 

COMPANY 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  I 
single  copies  to  students  i 
of  the  elements  of  style:  ' 
style  in  journalism,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  for  a  cause,  and 
in  successfully  selling  an 
idea  dubbed  'Instant 
peace." 

The  banner  headline  in 
the  NEWS  reads,  "Peace 
Corps  plans  to  double 
in  ’63."  In  the  process  of 
recruiting  by  newsprint. 
Director  Shriver  could 
find  himself  publisher  of 
a  national  weekly. 

*  At  301  N  Street  Northeast 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone 
Area  Code  202  DEcatur  2-4014  ' 
Dilfision  of  McCall  Corporation 
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RETIREMENT  PARTY — Chicago  Chapter  of  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  honored  four  retiring  members  at  a  party. 
The  retirees,  seated,  from  left,  are  Charles  D.  Buddie,  Gannett  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales,  Inc.;  William  J.  Schmitt,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.; 
George  H.  Keim,  New  York  Times,  and  Joseph  B.  Guenther,  Branham 
Company.  Mr.  Buddie  was  presented  with  a  gavel  and  the  others  with 
pewter  cups,  all  engraved,  by  the  men  standing,  from  left,  J.  G.  Kealy, 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales;  David  Altmeyer,  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt;  A.  P.  MacKinnon,  New  York  Times  and  E.  F.  Corcoran,  Branham. 


Machines  Won’t 
Replace  Salesmen 

Detroit 

Increased  activity  by  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  in  setting  up 
standard  reporting  procedures 
to  advertising  agencies  utilizing 
electronic  media  selection  and 
data  processing  equipment,  was 
forecast  here  by  John  E.  Rohde, 
national  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

Speaking  before  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  AANR,  Mr.  Rohde, 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager 
of  the  newspaper  division  of  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
said: 

“The  computer  wll  never  re¬ 
place  the  individual  newspaper 
representative  because  each  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper’s  marketing 
area  must  be  interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  product  to  be  adver¬ 


tised,  measured  against  the 
uniqueness  and  individuality  of 
the  market  or  markets  under 
consideration. 

“Electronic  media  selection,” 
Mr.  Rohde  continued,  “will  en¬ 
able  an  agency  to  quickly  evalu¬ 
ate  and  compare  one  medium 
against  another  or  other  media, 
but  this  comparison  will  be  on 
an  area,  regional  or  nationwide 
comparison.  But  in  competitive 
newspaper  markets  or  areas 
where  the  agency  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  utilize  all  existing  daily 
newspapers,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspaper’s  indi¬ 
vidual  representative  to  sell  the 
advantages  of  the  newspaper 
represented  by  his  firm.” 

• 

Fish  Promotion 

During  the  Lenten  weeks — 
Feb.  27-April  14 — seafoods  will 
be  promoted  through  all  media 
by  the  National  Fisheries  Insti¬ 
tute  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company). 
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AANR  Forms 
Mo.  Chapter 
With  8  Firms 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  this 
week  announced  activation  of  a 
Kansas  City-St.  Louis  Chapter 
to  bring  to  11  the  total  number 
of  AANR  chapters  in  the  U.S. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  E.  Rohde,  national 
president  of  AANR  and  vice- 
president  and  salesmanager  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

The  new  chapter  is  comprised 
of  the  following  eight  newspa¬ 
per  representative  organiza¬ 
tions:  Branham  Company,  St 
Louis;  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
Kansas  City;  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  Kansas  City;  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
St.  Louis;  Texas  Press  League, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis;  and 
Wichita  Eagle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City. 

Officers  of  the  Kansas  City- 
St.  Louis  Chapter  are:  Robert 
J.  Menadier,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  president;  Gerard  Ruble, 
The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  vice- 
president;  Cranston  M.  Linte- 
cum,  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey,  Inc.,  secretary;  and  John 
J.  Schwarz,  The  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  treasurer. 

According  to  Mr.  Rohde,  the 
new  chapter  will  permit  ac¬ 
celerated  effort,  timeliness  and 
more  cohesive  action  to  AANR’s 
New  Business  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  and  further  accentuate 
AANR’s  collaboration  with  the 
Bureau  of  advertising,  ANPA, 
in  its  Target  Account  objectives. 
• 

Ad  Council  Breaks 
‘Challenge’  Campaign 

Late  this  month,  various 
media  will  start  running  The 
Advertising  Council’s  newest 
public  service  campaign,  “Chal¬ 
lenge  To  Americans.” 

Designed  to  set  forth  the 
major  challenges  Americans  face 
today  as  a  people  and  to  propoM 
ways  in  which  we  may  join  in 
a  common  effort  to  meet  them, 
the  campaign  has  been  endorsed 
by  President  Kennedy. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Dover  Joins  Knight 

Los  ANGELES 
William  Dover,  for  the  past 
24  years  director  of  the  business 
and  market  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  1^ 
come  affiliated  with  the  John  B 
Knight  Company  research, 
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XN  behalf  of  inter-American  friendship  and  understanding,  (the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
presents]  a  plaque  to  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  California,  for  its  long-standing  campaign  to 
keep  the  United  States  public  better  informed  of  developments  in  Latin  America  and  for  its  generous 
technical  assistance  to  Latin-American  newspapers  to  improve  their  presentation.  Its  excellent 
in-depth  reporting  from  Latin  America  does  honor  to  the  program  set  by  the  chairman  of  the  corporation, 
Mr.  James  S.  Copley,  a  member  of  lAPA’s  Board  of  Directors;  .  .  .  To  provide  the  best  possible 
coverage  of  Latin  America  . . .  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  in  the  Cold  War.  It  must  be  saved  from  communist 
penetration  and  it  can  be  saved  only  if  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  fully  informed  on  the  plans, 
progress,  hopes  and  fears  of  Central  and  South  America.’  The  Copley  Press  technical  assistance  has 
already  benefited  three  important  Latin-American  newspaper  enterprises,  ‘La  Prensa  Grafica’  of  San 
Salvador,  the  ‘El  Mercurio’  chain  of  Chile,  and  more  recently  ‘La  Prensa  Libre’  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.” 

lAPA  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 


The  Copley  News  Service  reports  all  the  news  of  Latin  America.  CNS  specialized  Latin-American  features  include:  Pan-American  Report  •  Know  Your  Hemisphere  •  Mexico 
Report  •  Hemisphere  Report  •  Women  of  Latin  America.  For  rale  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12, 
California.  Phone:  714-234-7111. 
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a  give-away  piece.  It  carries  the 
Bureau’s  cable  car  insignia  and 
four  columns  of  sports,  music, 
art,  theater  and  special  attrac¬ 
tions  listings  covering  a  three 
months  period. 

.4d  Format  Set 

The  next  move  was  to  create 
an  ad  format  keyed  to  the  Com¬ 
ing  Events  quarterly.  The  Bu¬ 
reau’s  advertising  agency  came 
up  with  a  two-column  layout 
putting  out-of-towmers  in  the  with  a  distinctive  “Dateline  San 
picture  via  a  four-way  cam-  Francisco”  heading.  The  copy 
paign  with  heavy  emphasis  on  provides  the  reader  with  “a  two- 
newspaper  advertising.  week  entertainment  guide  to 

Last  August  the  Bureau,  help  you  plan  your  next  visit 
headed  by  Thor  M.  Smith,  ex-  iq  San  Francisco  —  the  event- 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen-  fui  city.”  The  ads  are  placed 
eral  manager,  launched  an  inter-  fortnightly  in  39  selected  North¬ 
locking  regional  program  of  ad-  grn  California,  Southern  Oregon 
vertising,  on  -  the  -  road  selling,  and  Western  Nevada  daily  news- 
publicity  and  mail  promotion.  Its  papers.  Bureau  members  have 
target  is  the  visitor  market  ex-  been  invited  to  use  them  as  a 
tending  for  300  miles  to  the  pivot  for  tie-in  newspaper  in¬ 
north,  south  and  east  of  the  sertions  advertising  San  Fran- 
Bay  Area’s  outermost  bound-  cisco  hotel,  motel,  restaurant 


S.  F.  in  Bid 
For  Visitors 
Via  Campaign 


MEDIA  MAN  HONORED — Leslie  D.  Farnafh  (left)  vicepresidenf  and 
media  director,  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son,  receives  plaque  from  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  honor¬ 
ing  his  40  years  in  the  agency  business.  Raymond  T.  Wiley,  (right) 
president  of  AANR  Philadelphia  Chapter,  makes  the  presentation  as 
Warner  Shelly,  Ayer  president,  looks  on. 


the  Special  Events  Director  in  dailies  are  now  utilizing  a  one 
the  field.  This  Bureau  field  rep-  order,  one  bill  service  for  na- 
resentative  contacts  community  tional  advertisers  placing  busi- 
groups,  business  organizations,  ness  in  the  publications  through 
chambers  of  commerce,  women’s  advertising  agencies, 
clubs,  travel  agencies,  military  Canadian  Community  News- 
installations  and  newspapers  papers  Representatives,  formed 
within  a  300-mile  radius  of  the  April  at  Toronto,  Ont., 

City.  (E&P,  March  24,  page  28)  has 

On  his  sales  trips  he  builds  handled  5,609  insertion  orders 
regional  circulation  for  the  quar-  more  than  2,836,000  lines 
terly,  offers  Bureau  assistance  9^  national  advertising,  accord- 
in  booking  San  Francisco  reser-  Esling,  general  man- 

vations  and  arranging  shopping,  ager  of  the  organization.  About 
theater  and  special  events  tours,  advertising  agencies  am 
and  publicizes  future  attractions  working  closely  with  the  CCNR. 
that  provide  a  group  incentive  organization  has  helped 

for  holidaying  here  or  making  a  advertisers  and  agencies  with 
special  excursion  to  San  Fran-  I'^search  projects  as  part  of  its 
cisco  for  a  particular  show,  ex-  campaign  to  halt  the  flight  o 
position  or  local  celebration.  national  advertising  from  the 
While  it’s  impossible  to  gauge  weeklies, 
how  many  individual  visitors  ^  * 

have  been  attracted  by  the  Bu-  Ira  Joachim  Joins 
reau’s  local  events  build-up,  FHinmoil  &  Co. 
measureable  results  can  be  seen  ^  / 

in  an  increasing  number  of  re-  ^na  L.  Joachim,  founder  of 
quests  for  assistance  in  setting  the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Tiinrs,  and 
up  group  tours  and  the  recep-  publi.sher  and  editor  of  the 
tion  given  Coming  Events  in  paper  for  its  first  three  years, 
S.  F.  has  joined  Ellington  &  Company, 

•  Inc.,  as  creative  group  super- 

Lands  Shopping  Center  a<lminl,rtr.- 

Philadelphia  tion  of  the  group  jireviously 
Richard  B.  Herman  and  Com-  headed  by  Paul  Smith,  senior 
pany,  managing  agents  for  vicepresident,  who  will  move  into 
Cheltenham  Shopping  Center  the  newly-created  post  of  over- 
here,  have  appointed  The  all  creative  director. 

Clements  Company  as  adver-  Mr.  Joachim  comes  to  Elling- 
tising  and  public  relations  coun-  ton  from  Donahue  &  Coe.  where 
sel  for  the  50-store  regional  he  was  a  member  of  the  creative 
center  in  suburban  Philadelphia,  staff. 
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Bedding  Firms 
Fall  Asleep 
On  Ad  Plans 

Chicago 

Bedding  manufacturers  who 
continue  to  emphasize  price  in 
advertising  without  “novelty,  in¬ 
dividuality  or  incentive”  are 
sleeping  on  the  job,  Carl  N. 
Singer,  president  of  Sealy  Inc. 
told  the  American  Marketing 
Association  here. 

Crediting  his  company’s  gains 
to  effective  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  programs,  Mr.  Singer 
said  Sealy  will  invest  $4,000,- 
000  in  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1963. 

Sealy’s  national  advertising 
budget,  now  estimated  at  $1,- 
000,000,  will  be  increased 
through  the  Earle  Ludgin 
agency,  Mr.  Singer  said.  Coop¬ 
erative  advertising  with  dealers 
will  account  for  much  of  the 
expenditure. 

More  than  $1,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  newspapers. 

Newspaper  ads  are  prepared 
for  Sealy  by  Rupert  Rodin  Inc., 
Chicago.  They  are  run  not  only 
in  cities  where  plants  are  lo¬ 
cated,  but  also  in  surrounding 
areas  where  Sealy  has  retail 
dealers. 


Supplement  Printing 
Firm  Starts  in  ’63 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Raidy  Color  Press  Inc.,  with 
Mrs.  Ada  Raidy  as  president, 
has  been  organized  here  to  pro¬ 
duce  advertising  brochures  and 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements. 

The  first  press  to  be  installed, 
a  four-unit,  four  color  press 
capable  of  putting  out  a  stand¬ 
ard  16-page  newspaper,  was 
purchas^  from  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  for  the  addition 
of  a  two-unit  press  with  a  color 
deck. 

The  new  company  will  occupy 
space  in  a  building  at  68  Winter 
Street,  with  production  expected 
to  start  by  mid-January.  In  the 
beginning,  the  company  will 
employ  25  persons. 

• 

‘Look’  Aimounces 
52  ‘Magazones’ 

Look  magazine  is  extending 
its  Magazone  plan  to  52  zones, 
instead  of  the  current  eight 
zones,  effective  March  26. 

The  new  plan  breaks  the 
U.S.  into  52  zones  which  can  be 
bought  in  any  combination,  pro¬ 
vided  each  purchase  involves  a 
minimum  of  500,000  Look  circu¬ 
lation.  Insertions  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  half-page,  page  and 
spread  units  in  every  issue. 


ALLENTOWN 
THE  BIG  "A" 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HITS  AN 
ALL  TIME  HIGH 


The  Morning  Call  &  Evening  Chronicle 

108,295!  DAILY 


The  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 

99,482* 

Affording  Blanket  Coverage 
of  the  Billion  Dollar  Lehigh  Valley  Market . . . 
First  In  Pennsylvania  In  Per 
Household  Retail  Sales  —  $4,361 

Allentown  -  -  Easton  -  Metropolitan  Area 

*  Sept.  30,  1963  ABC 


CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

R*prMMit«d  Nationally  by;  Story,  Brooks  &  Finloy  Inc. 
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BASRiCIN!  ’ 

OFFBEAT — ^This  1000-line  ad  (via 
Mogul  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.) 
appeared  in  New  York  newspapers 
before  the  printers'  strike.  Off¬ 
beat  in  approach,  ad  for  Barri- 
cini  Candies  combined  fairyland 
item  with  down-to-earth  utilitarian 
copy.  Under  photo  of  richly  deco¬ 
rated  gingerbread  cottage,  copy, 
set.  in  typical  real  estate  display 
box.  read:  "HOUSE  FOR  SALE 
...  an  enchanting  'Hansel  and 
Gretal'  Gingerbread  Cottage  .  .  . 
lovingly  constructed  .  .  .  owner- 
designed  by  world-famous  Barri- 
cini.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  ..." 

€^n.  Clay  Receives 
Ad  Council  Award 

General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  chair¬ 
man,  Continental  Can  Company, 

'  received  the  1962  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  of  the  Advertising 
Council  at  its  annual  dinner  in 
New  York  last  week. 

I  Henry  Ford  II,  chairman. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  last 
:  year’s  recipient,  presented  the 
i  citation  to  (Jen.  Clay  who  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner. 

Leo  Burnett,  chairman,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Chicagro,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Ad  Council,  presided  at  the 
dinner  which  was  attended  by 
more  than  800  corporation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  communications 
executives. 
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Studebaker  Increases 
Newspaper  Advertising 

South  Bend,  Ini 

Studebaker  Corporation  is 
moving  more  deeply  into  the 
newspaper  field  for  promotion  of 
its  car  and  truck  sales. 

William  L.  Wood,  advertising 
and  merchandising  director,  an¬ 
nounced  a  nationwide  dealer 
cooperative  advertising  program 
involving  issuance  of  a  $40-per- 
car  factory  advertising  credit 
for  all  cars  and  trucks  ordered 
by  dealers  between  Nov.  15  and 
Dec.  31.  These  credits  must  be 
matched  by  dealers  for  adver¬ 
tising  placed  during  January. 
The  current  program  is  bas^ 
on  November-December  car  ship-  i 
ments  for  advertising  dollar 
credits  to  be  spent  in  January. 

To  qualify  for  the  advertising 
bonus  payments  made  by  the 
Studebaker  factory,  advertising 
must  be  placed  with  ABC  news- 
pajiers  or  may  be  used  for  radio. 

More  than  half  of  Stud^ 
baker’s  1962  advertising  budget 
went  to  newspapers  and  the  pro¬ 
jections  for  1963  call  for  similar 
expenditures. 

• 

ROP  Color  Gains  1.1 
For  First  10  Months 

Total  ROP  color  linage  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1962  hit 
156,478,851  lines,  up  1.1%,  or 
1,631,761  lines  over  the  154,- 
847,090  lines  tallied  in  the  same 
period  of  1961. 

Total  color  linage  for  the 
month  of  October  was  off  8.1%, 
dropping  1,528,191  lines  from 
the  18,950,655  lines  .scored  in 
October  of  last  year. 

The  tabulations,  compiled  by 
Media  Records  for  R.  Hoe  4 
Company’s  monthly  “Hoe  Re¬ 
port  on  ROP  Color,”  shows  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  HerM  to  be  the 
leading  newspaper  in  ROP  color 
at  the  end  of  10  months.  The 
Herald  published  2,202,449  lineL 
a  gain  of  13.4%.  The  Los  As- 
gelen  (Calif.)  7’inic.s  was  second 
with  2,183,937  lines,  a  loss  of 
12.8%.  Third  position  was  re-  j 
tained  by  the  Na-shville  (Tenn.)  j 
Tennessean  which  scored  > 
23.9%  gain  over  the  1,748,34. 
lines  published  in  the  first  W 
months  of  1961. 

• 

Over  400,000  Lines 
In  378-Pg.  Issue 

St.  Lofis 

The  Post-Dispatch  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  edition  Dec.  2  set  .in  adver¬ 
tising  record  with  more  thsr 
400,000  lines  of  paid  advertising 
in  378  pages.  Included  were  168 
pages  of  black  and  white,  I® 
pages  of  rotogravure,  10 
of  comics,  and  60  pages  in  w* 
tv  magazine.  Parade  magan'®* 
added  32  pages. 
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.  .  .  every  minute  you  save  in  the  mechanical  production  of  your  news¬ 
paper  adds  up  to  a  substantial  economy.  Wood  Flongs  research  and 
development  provide  time  and  money  saving  products. 

Wood  Super  Flongs  provide  a  time  saving  factor  never  before  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  stereotype  department.  Accurate  printing  plates  provide 
further  economies  and  improve  printing. 

Take  advantage  of  Wood  Super  Flongs  .  .  .  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat  .  .  .  recognized  throughout  the  w’orld. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  ...  SERVICE  ...  RESEARCH  ...  DEVELOPMENT 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ART9  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 
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Landlord  Can’t  Meet 
Mortgage  Without  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Classified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


“Hello  —  Is  this  the  New 
York  Post?” 

“That’s  correct,”  we  replied. 
“This  is  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department.” 

“I  want  to  place  an  ad  for  my 
apartment  —  Oh  shucks,  you’re 
not  publishing  your  paper 
now.  I  just  remembered  when  I 
heard  a  man’s  voice  answering 
the  phone.” 

So  we  took  the  ad  against  the 
day  the  presses  start  to  roll. 
But  our  customer  on  the  other 
end  of  the  phone  told  us  he  was 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  meet¬ 
ing  the  mortgage  payments  on 
his  two-family  house  unless  he 
could  rent  his  apartment. 

Without  the  newspapers  he 
was  going  to  resort  to  a  sign  in 
the  window  and  listings  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  his  nearby 
Y’MCA.  He  didn’t  appear  too 
hopeful  that  these  devices  would 
work,  however. 

“I  like  to  have  my  choice  of  a 


tenant  —  that’s  what  I  get  when 
I  place  an  ad  in  the  classified. 
We  want  a  nice  family  who  we 
can  depend  upon  to  pay  the 
rent  —  not  a  fly-by-night.” 

What  happened  to  our  friend 
who  had  to  rent  his  apartment 
in  the  face  of  the  grim  economic 
facts  of  life  is  a  microcosmic 
version  of  the  deep  personal 
hardships  wrought  by  the  sud¬ 
den  eclipse  of  New  York’s  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  which  last 
year  accounted  for  28.7  million 
lines. 

New  Y^ork’s  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  which  bill  approximately 
80%  of  the  classified  business 
were  laying  off  help  and  at  the 
.same  time  trying  to  satisfy  their 
clients’  urgent  needs  by  plac¬ 
ing  ads  in  what  they  described 
as  “fringe”  media. 

“These  media,  radio,  subway 
cards  and  non-metropolitan 
newspapers  just  aren’t  doing  the 
job,”  said  Robert  Dorskind, 


■  NEW  PLANTS ...  p\an\  expansions...  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engi  neering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and' 
_  minor,  in  the  highly! 

ilBWSpBpSr  specialized  news-! 

pGper-and-printing  field! 
^  is  presented  pictorially! 

printing  in  a  new  brochure 

plants 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Sluort  St. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
41  Eost  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgomery  Bldg. 


president  of  Diener  &  Dorskind. 
“Each  newspaper  in  the  New 
York  market  has  its  unique 
place  in  classified,”  he  e.xplained. 
“One  is  known  for  its  auction 
ads,  another  for  its  strength  in 
business  opportunities,  mer- 
chandise-for-sale,  employment 
or  real  estate,  etc.  Without  the 
regular  classified  media  there  is 
chaos.” 

Mr.  Dorskind,  whose  agency 
bills  approximately  $5  million 
per  year,  said  that  66%  of  his 
business  is  placed  in  the  news¬ 
papers  affected  by  the  shut¬ 
down. 

Preiss  &  Brown,  an  agency 
with  many  accounts  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  apartment  and  housing  field, 
reports  that  w’hile  a  slowdowm 
is  normally  expected  in  home 
buying  and  apartment  renting 
just  prior  to  Christmas,  “things 
have  come  to  a  virtual  halt 
now.”  Alvin  Preiss,  president, 
said  that  “Because  of  our  many 
out-of-New  York  clients  w’e  are 
in  a  position  to  check  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  newspaper  blackout. 
In  the  24  other  market  areas 
we  senice,  sales  and  rentals 
since  the  strike  began  have  been 
normal.” 

Here’s  a  .switch:  “We’ve  had 
more  job  listings  and  more  ap¬ 
plicants  than  normally,”  re¬ 
ported  Ed  Broderick  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  Smyth  Employment 
Agency.  “At  a  time  like  this,  the 
applicant  has  no  place  to  go  but 
to  an  emiiloyment  agency  —  and 
that  goes  for  an  employer  too. 

“Surprisingly,”  he  added, 
“per.sonnel  we  are  referring  are 
being  snajiped  up  without  the 
usual  rigamarole.  An  ajiplicant 
we  send  over  in  the  moniing  is 
fre(|uently  working  by  that  aft¬ 
ernoon.  With  the  newsjiaper 
situation,  employers  are  apjiar- 
ently  fearful  that  few  additional 
candidates  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  field  of  retail  photogra- 
jihy,  which  many  newspapers 
list  as  classified  advertising, 
Sam  Schwartz,  director  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  for 
Willoughby’s,  one  of  the  largest 
supply  stores  of  its  kind,  said, 
“We’ve  been  hurt.  As  a  sjiecialty 
store  we  depend  upon  the  imjiact 
of  our  day-to-day  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  generate  store  traf¬ 
fic.  We  can’t  depend  upon  the 
casual  shopper  dropping  in.”  A 
tour  of  the  store  with  its  gaping 
aisles  verified  his  story. 

“Without  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  our  traffic,  which  normally 
drops  off  before  Christmas,  is 
currently  running  about  25%  of 
what  might  normally  be  ex- 
)jected.  It’s  not  too  serious  now 
—  but  if  it  lasts  until  after  the 
holidays  it  w’ill  be  very  serious,” 
said  Alex  Wolf,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Herbert  Charles  & 
Co.,  a  realty  organization  which 
specializes  in  luxury  type  build¬ 
ings. 
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N.J.  Papers 
Subject  to 
Safety  Law 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  has 
signed  into  law  a  statute  which 
empowers  the  state  labor  com¬ 
missioner  to  close  a  newspaper 
plant  if  a  fire  hazard  is  found 
and  the  publisher  refuses  to 
correct  it. 

A  fine  of  $100  and  $10  a  day 
could  be  levied  against  a  pib 
lisher. 

The  law  negates  a  1052  ruling 
by  the  state  attorney  general 
that  new’spapers  were  neither 
business  nor  industries  subject 
to  periodic  safety  inspections. 

Lloyd  Burns,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New'  Jersey  Press 
Association,  protested  that  the 
new'  law  could  be  used  by  a 
state  official  to  shut  down  a 
newspaper  on  a  technicality. 

Governor  Hughes  said  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  sui'vey  made  by  U.S. 
agencies  showed  newspaper 
plants  are  no  less  safe  than 
indu.strial  factories. 

Governor  Hails 
Haines  Family 
In  Publishing 

Paterson,  N.J. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the 
new'  home  of  the  75-year-old 
Paterson  Ercning  News  was 
marked  by  a  remarkable  tribute 
by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  close-knit  relationship  of 
the  family  that  ow'ns  it. 

At  the  ceremonies  here  Dec. 
1,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
thanked  the  News  for  its  cour¬ 
ageous  sujiport  in  his  fight  to 
“save  New'  Jersey  from  being 
.swallowed  up  as  a  corridor 
state.” 

Then  he  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  was 
founded  by  the  late  Edward  B. 
Haines;  his  son,  Harry  B.,  is 
the  present  publisher;  his  son, 
Edw'ard,  is  business  manager: 
and  the  latter’s  son,  Harry  Ih 
is  growing  up  in  the  business. 

“This  is  the  pinnacle  of  a 
man’s  success,”  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  “Son  and  grandson  ful¬ 
filling  a  destiny  laid  out  by  his 
father.  This  is  the  keystone  of  a 
good  life.” 

Other  members  of  the  Haines 
family  present  were  Mr.-.  Harr.t 
Haines,  Mrs.  Edward  Haines 
and  Mrs.  Essie  H.  King,  the 
publisher’s  sister  who  s  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  publishing  c  inpany- 
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Fifth  in  a  Series 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  ARE  HURT 
WHEN  NEWSPAPERS  ATTACK 
THEIR  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

There  are  almost  2,500  department,  chain  and  specialty  stores  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  and  all 
of  them  reach  their  customers  by  two  principal  means  of  advertising.  Newspapers  and  Direct  Mail. 
Both  media  must  work  together  to  produce  maximum  results  for  their  advertisers.  Their  objec¬ 
tives  are  the  same,  only  their  roles  vaiy:  the  newspaper’s  job  is  to  attract  new  customers  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  saturation  impact  for  the  advertiser,  while  direct  mail  resells  the  established  buyers  and 
charge  account  customers. 

When  some  newspapers  speak  derogatorily  of  direct  mail  advertising,  the  injured  party 
is  the  retail  advertiser — or  any  advertiser  for  that  matter — who  relies  upon  both  media  to  pro¬ 
mote  sales.  When  the  right  hand  conflicts  with  the  left,  it  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  all  adver¬ 
tising. 

Direct  mail  is  second  only  to  newspaper  advertising  in  annual  dollar  volume.  Approxi¬ 
mately  .$2.1  billions  were  spent  on  direct  mail  advertising  last  year  as  against  $3.6  billions  in  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  goods  and  services  and  stimulate  the  economic  flow. 

If  these  two  powerful  media  were  to  oppose  each  other,  the  immediate  loser  would 
he  the  client;  the  ultimate  losers  would  be  direct  mail  and  newspaper  advertising. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAIL  FOUNDATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Toronto  Daily  Ends 


‘Embargo’ 

Toronto 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  given 
notice  that  it  will  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept  news  announcements  on  a 
hold-for-future  release  basis. 

The  newspaper  said  its  editor, 
Oakley  Dalgleish,  has  “become 
greatly  concerned  at  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  gov'ernments,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  to  distrib¬ 
ute  material  to  the  press  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  could  not 
bt*  printed  until  a  specified  day 
and  hour.  There  w'as  no  doubt 
that  such  release  times  were 
used  to  obtain  maximum  impact 
for  the  interested  parties.” 

“In  the  United  States,”  the 
newspaper  added,  “such  use  of 
psychological  timing  had  led 
government  spokesmen  to  think 
of  the  press  as  part  of  weaponrj’ 
to  be  used  in  the  cold  w'ar.” 

Mr.  Dalgleish  said  it  is  the 
Globe’s  intention  to  seek  out  the 
news  with  \igor  and  to  publish 
it  with  dispatch. 

Release  times  from  all  sources 
are  to  be  ignored,  except  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases,  such  as  the  budget, 
where  reporters  are  briefed 


on  News 

l>efore  the  document  is  presented 
to  Parliament. 

,4  Din’ercnl  View 

The  Toronto  Telegram  took  a 
different  view  of  the  release 
practice,  saying  editorially: 

“An  ‘embargo’  is,  in  news¬ 
paper  parlance,  a  restraint 
against  publishing  certain  in¬ 
formation  before  a  certain  time. 
Tbe  best  example  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  practice  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  making  available  to 
the  press  policy  decisions  before 
these  decisions  are  announced 
to  the  general  public. 

“There  is  nothing  sinister 
about  this. 

“A  federal  budget,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  weighty  and  compli¬ 
cated  document  affecting  many 
sections  of  our  economy.  As  a 
convenience  to  the  public,  and 
not  as  a  privilege  to  the  press, 
the  government  gives  the  budget 
speech  to  the  press  for  study  in 
advance  of  its  presentation  to 
parliament.  As  a  result,  the 
press  is  able  to  release  it  to  the 
public  simultaneously  with  its 
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release  to  the  MPs. 

“This  is  good  and  useful. 

“Now’  if  there  were  no  ad¬ 
vance  release  of  this  document, 
the  public  would  have  to  wait 
many  hours  before  acquiring  an 
intelligent  report  of  budget  de¬ 
cisions  through  the  newspapers 
or  any  other  information  medi¬ 
um.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
given  to  the  press  without  em¬ 
bargo  in  advance  of  presentation 
to  parliament,  it  could  affect 
stock  market  operations  and  en¬ 
able  speculators  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  .  .  . 

“If  the  paper  meant  what  it 
pronounced,  it  will  have  to  be 
excluded,  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est,  from  any  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  of  importance  in  Ottawa 
prior  to  its  revelation  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  .  .  .” 

• 

FCC  Backs  ABC 
On  Hiss  Affair 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  plans  no  further  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company’s  handling  of  a 
television  program  on  Richai’d 
Nixon. 

The  FCC  said  ABC’s  handling 
of  tne  progiam  w’as  w’ell  w’ithin 
the  network’s  discretion. 

The  commission’s  decision  was 
in  a  letter  prepared  for  replies 
to  about  2,000  persons  w’ho  com¬ 
plained  about  the  program  tele¬ 
vised  one  month  ago. 

The  program,  “The  Political 
Obituary  of  Richard  Nixon,” 
was  narrated  by  Howard  K. 
Smith.  It  featured  comments  by 
a  number  of  persons,  both 
friends  and  political  enemies  of 
Mr.  Nixon,  summing  up  his  ca¬ 
reer  after  his  defeat  for  the 
governorship  of  California. 
Among  them  was  Alger  Hiss. 

In  replying  to  complaints  about 
the  program,  the  Commission 
cited  its  policy  of  requiring  sta¬ 
tions  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  presentation  of  opposing 
viewpoints  on  controversial  pub¬ 
lic  issues. 

Her  Survival  Kit 

Portland,  Me. 

Gannett  Publishing  Co.  has 
stocked  its  sub  cellar  with  sur¬ 
vival  equipment  and  asked  its 
employes  to  provide  their  owm 
pack  of  personal  items.  First  to 
comply  was  Fran  Hapgood, 
Portland  Press  Herald  Clearing 
House  editor,  who  deposited  an 
18  by  12-inch  parcel  containing 
a  blanket,  raincoat,  kerchief, 
tooth  brush  and  paste,  soap, 
needle  and  thread,  scissors,  pen¬ 
cil,  chalk,  dress  and  sweater, 
wash  cloth,  matches,  low  heeled 
shoes,  and,  of  course,  lipstick 
and  compact. 


Fiery  Editor 
Rescued  from 
Fiery  Prison 

Elkins,  VV.  Va. 

Franklin  R.  Palavido,  editor- 
owner  of  the  Randolph  Enter¬ 
prise  Review,  won  release  from 
county  jail  here  Dec.  7  when 
city  councilmen  found  a  fire  in 
his  cell. 

At  a  hectic  council  .session 
Mr.  Palavido  stood  up  to  dis¬ 
cuss  town  zoning.  A  policeman 
escorted  him  from  the  room  and 
put  him  in  jail  downstairs. 

When  somebody  yelled,  “Fire,” 
and  the  councilmen  smelled 
smoke  they  ru.shed  below  and 
there  was  the  editor. 

“If  they  hadn’t  found  me," 
Mr.  Palavido  says,  “I  might  still 
be  there,  roasted.”  He  had  been 
held  four  hours  in  the  jail. 

The  editor  said  his  cigar  must 
have  fallen  and  set  the  mattress 
on  fire. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  played 
the  story  under  this  banner: 
“Fiery  New’.sman  Jugged,  Saved 
—  Editor  Lights  Fire  Under 
Council.” 

The  editor  said  he  forfeited 
bond  of  $13.50  on  a  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct. 

“They  didn’t  like  what  I  said 
up  there,”  he  declared.  “I  didn’t 
merely  disturb  council,  I  dis¬ 
rupted  it.” 

• 

Over-Counter  Sioek 
Info  Service  Offered 

An  information  service  for 
unlisted  securities  is  being 
established  by  Financial  Report¬ 
ing  Service,  New  York,  with 
Feb.  4  as  the  starting  date. 

Herbert  Krasnow,  FRS  presi¬ 
dent,  said  it  will  be  a  central 
clearing  house  of  information 
on  stocks  traded  over  the 
counter. 

The  telephone  service  will  be 
available  to  financial  editors 
and  brokers  free  for  the  first 
year  if  they  request  it  before 
Dec.  15.  Following  that  date,  the 
charge  will  be  $69  a  year.  Cost 
to  a  corporation  for  an  FRS 
listing  is  $386  a  year. 

• 

Special  Stock  Seelioii 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
its  financial  editor  Royal  H. 
Plenty,  have  received  the  N*' 
tional  Security  Traders  Associ- 
tion  Award  for  the  publication 
of  an  Over-the-Counter  Securi¬ 
ties  Market  supplement.  Mr 
Plenty,  who  joined  the  Inquirer’s 
financial  staff  in  1946,  has  been 
financial  editor  since  Januarj'i 


1957. 
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The  day  he  earned  a  commission  as  Kentucky  Colonel 


Every  once  in  a  while,  01’  man  winter  really  lets  you 
know  he’s  around.  Like  that  day  in  February,  1960, 
when  Roadway  Express  driver  Bill  Bloomfield  found 
himself,  and  about  75  other  cars  and  trucks,  marooned 
by  heavy  snowbanks  and  freezing  roads  on  US  25W,  not 
far  from  Williamsburg,  Kentucky.  State  Police  were 
doing  their  best  to  get  traffic  moving  again. 

Bill  Bloomfield  was  discussing  the  situation  with 
Trooper  Ed  West  when  they  heard  the  screams  of  a 
Woman  from  one  of  the  stalled  cars  lined  up  behind  the 
truck.  Slumped  in  the  back  seat  of  the  tightly  closed  car 
was  a  small  boy,  overcome  by  deadly  carbon-monoxide 
fumes.  Two  women  in  the  front  seat  revived  almost 
immediately,  but  Bloomfield  worked  feverishly  over  the 
boy,  using  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation,  before  he 
bc?an  to  gasp  and  kick.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  regained 
consciousness  he  then  lapsed  back  again.  Again  Bill 


Bloomfield  revived  the  boy,  and  kept  him  awake  long 
enough  for  Trooper  West  to  get  a  police  car  mobile  and 
rush  to  the  Williamsburg  Clinic,  where  the  doctors  were 
able  to  bring  the  little  boy  around  completely. 

Bill  Bloomfield  never  told  his  boss  at  Roadway  that 
he’d  saved  a  life.  But  Trooper  West  saw  to  it  that  Bloom¬ 
field  got  the  recognition  he  deserves.  In  an  impressive 
ceremony,  they  made  the  quiet  Bill  an  Honorary  Colonel 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Police. 

Congratulations,  Bill  Bloomfield.  Your  knowledge  of 
first  aid  and  your  readiness  to  help  lohen  help  is  most 
needed  are  typical  of  your  fine  attitude  as  a  professional 
driver.  Thanks  to  you,  a  boy’s  life  was  saved.  And  thanks 
to  drivers  like  you,  people  everywhere  have  come  to  re¬ 
spect  the  men  who  drive  trucks,  as  well  as  the  people 
who  supply  equipment  to  help  keep  them  rolling,  and 
for  that  matter,  the  Industry  itself. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


When  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Assn,  convenes  in  New  York 
Jan.  6-10.  two  of  Fairchild's  feature 
writers  will  be  participants  in  one 
of  the  sessions.  Both  Samuel  Fein- 
berg.  columnist  for  Vi’OMEN’S 
\\'E.\R  D\1LV,  and  Edward  Gold, 
retail  management  feature  writer  for 
all  Fairchild  publications,  will  be 
members  of  the  Jan.  10th  panel  on 
Careers  in  Retailing.  The  subject: 
"The  Retail  Explosion.” 


Fairchild’s  out-of-town  news  direc¬ 
tor,  Bernard  Lett,  has  just  returned 
from  a  swing  through  the  South 
where  he  conferred  w'ith  Fairchild 
bureau  chiefs  and  correspondents. 
His  week-long  itinerary  took  him  to 
Atlanta.  Charlotte,  Greenville  and 
High  Point. 


Fairchild's  five  weekly  newspapers 
will  now  be  represented  in  Des 
Moines.  la.,  by  Jack  Magarrell,  who 
has  joined  the  Fairchild  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  that  area.  New  correspondents 
for  all  Fairchild  papers  include 
Clarence  Greenbaum  in  New 
Ix>ndon,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Joyce  Miller 
in  San  Bernardino,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Sharon  Pothuisje  in  San  Diego,  Cal. ; 
Carl  Stuber  in  Tucson,  .Ariz. 


Frank  Engle  this  inonlh  celebrated 
20  years’  association  with  Fairchild. 
He  is  marine  and  aviation  editor  of 
the  Fairchild  News  Service.  Before 
joining  the  company,  he  -spent 
several  years  with  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Assn,  of  New  York 
and  a  former  trustee  of  the  Working 
Press  Foundation. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  “Lin¬ 
gerie,  Loungewear,  Corset  &  Bras¬ 
siere”  Directory,  Fall  1%2  edition, 
is  off  the  press  and  is  now  being 
distributed  to  retail  buyers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Resources  in  the 
Directory  total  3,115. 


And  to  all  a 
Very  Merry  Christmas  \ 
and  Happy  Holiday  Season 
from  the  worldwide 
Fairchild  News  Service! 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Naws  Record.  Woman*s  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News.  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Rooks, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


John  McGee  Named 
GM  at  Columbia 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

John  F.  McGee  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  State- 
Record  Co.  here  Jan.  1.  The 
company  publishes  the  morning 
State  and  the  afternoon  Colum¬ 
bia.  Record. 

Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  until  Mr.  McGee’s 
promotion  is  effective,  made  the 
appointment. 

La.st  April,  Mr.  McGee  joined 
the  State-Record  Co.  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager.  Earlier, 
he  had  held  management  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Charleston,  S.  C. 
newspapers. 

In  October,  Mr.  McGee  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  company 
and  will  retain  that  position. 

He  is  a  native  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  son  of  Hall  T.  McGee, 
retired  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Charleston 
newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Wyman  Frampton  McGee. 


Colbiim  Will  Receive 
Arizona  Zenger  Award 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

John  H.  Colburn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Diifpatch,  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  University  of 
Arizona’s  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  people’s  right  to  know.” 

The  annual  award  granted  by 
the  Department  of  Journalism, 
will  be  presented  Jan.  12  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association. 

Nominees  for  the  award  are 
selected  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  21  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  winner  is  chosen  by 
ballots  cast  by  a  committee  of 
more  than  60  other  national  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 

Mr.  Colburn  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee. 

Idrake  personnel 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 
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Kapid  •  CoiKIdaiiflal  •  NatleawMa 

All  Inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 

personalized,  professional  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  MadiMti  Bld|.  Flaaacial  64700 
Chieaia  2,  llllaaii 
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STATE  DOCUMENT — Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  receives  a  copy  of 
"Pictorial  Connecticut,"  a  compilation  of  weekly  features  from  the  New 
Haven  Sunday  Register,  from  the  authors:  Alvin  V,  Sizer,  Saturday 
managing  editor,  and  Lawrence  W,  Willard,  feature  writer  and  pho¬ 
tographer. 


Kay  Long  Beuonies 
Managing  Editor 

Newport  News,  Va. 

J.  Raymond  Long  has  been 
advanced  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
/Vc.ss  here  in  a  series  of  promo¬ 
tions  announced  by  Capt.  W.  R. 
Van  Buren,  president  and  news 
editor  of  the  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Other  assignments: 

Howard  E.  Lee — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  Sunday  feature 
e<iitor. 

Walter  Edwin  Storey — from 
a.ssistant  city  editor  to  city 
editor. 

William  Howard  Eanes,  a 
newcomer  to  the  staff — editor 
of  magazine  section  and  assist¬ 
ant  wire  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald. 

*  *  « 

Neil  Parse,  formerly  with 
the  Cheney  (Wash.)  Free  Press 
—  to  the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Out¬ 
look  as  news  editor. 

*  «  « 

Jerry  Uhrhammer,  reporter 
for  six  years  with  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard — named 
sports  news  editor.  Dick  Strite 
continues  as  sports  editor  and 
columnist. 

*  *  * 

William  Bebout — from  AP, 
Boise,  Idaho,  to  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  as 
valley  editor.  Cecil  Wiu)eb, 
former  city  editor  of  the 
Charles  City  (Iowa)  Daily 
Press  —  to  the  Capital  Journal 
as  reporter. 

IS  *  * 

Bob  Sever,  former  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour- 
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nal  —  named  Northwest  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harold  Shirley,  re¬ 

tired. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Eastburn,  formerly 

with  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times  —  to  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Demoerat-Hcrald  as 
staff  writer. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  ex-gov¬ 
ernor  of  Oregon,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Salem  (On.) 
Statesman — honored  by  friends 
at  a  75th  birthday  luncheon. 

*  *  * 

Travis  Hughes  ~  from 
Houston  to  UPI,  Tulsa,  as  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  succeeding  Ed¬ 
ward  McManus  —  transferred 
to  Denver. 

*  *  « 

Louis  C.  Reynolds  —  from 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoe- 
nxi  Gazette  —  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director,  succeeding  Jack 
Dean,  retired.  Dean  Barter 
sales  representative  since  1955 
—  named  national  ad  manager. 
*  *  * 

Aibne  Harris  —  appoint^ 
managing  editor  of  Industrie 
News,  Southern  California 
weekly  industrial  newspaper, 
after  serving  as  editor  of  Cab- 
fomia  Pool  and  Pool  News,  and 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 

«  *  * 

Stanley  A.  Zuckerman,  Ui- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  labor 
news  reporter  —  to  post  of 
executive  secretary  and  pre^ 
aide  to  Gov.-elect  John  Reynolds 
at  about  $15,000  a  year. 
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A.  H.  While  to  Editor 
Of  Daily  Times-News 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

A.  Howard  White,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Times-News 
here  has  been  named  editor  suc¬ 
ceeding  Staley  A.  Cook.  Mr. 

Cook,  who  has  held  the  dual 
responsibilities  of  editor  and 
general  manager  for  many 
years,  remains  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  is  joined  in  business 
operation  and  general  direction 
of  the  newspaper  by  Business 
Manager  Rudy  M.  Fonville. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  with  the 
Times-News  since  1922,  serving 
as  a  reporter  and  in  varied 
other  capacities  before  being 
elevated  to  managing  editor  in 

1932.  He  became  editor  and  gen-  w,.ii  j  i 

eral  manager  in  1955.  PROMOTED  Willard  J.  S  evens, 

V  .  formerly  associate  editor,  has 

Mr.  White  will  move  into  the  been  named  managing  editor  of 

editorship  after  training  and  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter, 

experience  with  all  departments  He  joined  the  staff  in  1938  after 

of  the  newspaper  dating  back  teaching  English  and  journalism 

to  1932  when  he  was  a  12-year-  in  the  local  high  school.  During 

old  carrier  boy.  He  was  named  World  War  II  he  was 

managing  editor  in  1955.  ?! 

and  graduate  of  Bates  College. 

«  «  ♦ 

Nel.so.\  Poynter,  editor  and  Fairchild  Drama 

publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ^  ...  .  _ 

(Fla.)  Times  and  Independent  t®  Ketire 

and  editor-publisher  of  the  Con-  Thomas  R.  Dash,  drama  critic 
gressionnl  Quarterly  —  elected  and  theatre  editor  for  Women’s 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  HVar  Daily,  is  retiring  Dec.  31. 
George  Washington  University,  He  has  been  associated  with 
Washington,  D.C.  the.se  publications  for  more  than 

»  *  ♦  13  years  in  various  editorial  ca- 

Deli,  Gaut  —  to  state  editor,  Pacities.  His  reviews  have  ap- 
Mimkegou  (Mich.)  Chronicle.  P<'ared  in  Daily  News  Record. 

Home  Futmishings  Daily  and 

*  *  *  iromcn’.s  HVor  Daily. 

James  K.  Conger  to  ad-  jjj.  Hash  joined  Women’s 
vertising  manager  and  head  of  ^Vear  Daily  on  April  1,  1919, 
cmnmercial  iirinting  for  Delakc  shortly  after  graduation  from 
(  re.)  \eu's-(lnard.  Columbia  University  where  he 

*  *  *  majored  in  journalism.  In  the 

Robert  H.  Campbell  —  from  fall  of  1947  he  became  regular 

jiromotion  manager  of  Observer  drama  critic  for  Women’s  Wear 
Publishing  Company  to  associ-  Daily  when  he  succeeded  the 
ate  editor  of  the  Washington  late  Kelcey  Allen  who  founded 
(Pa.) /I’l  yiortcr.  John  E.  Crouse  that  department. 

—  from  court  rei)orter  and  cot-  • 

umnist  to  editor  of  the  editorial  Tony  Hillerman,  executive 
page.  Both  continue  their  for-  editor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  Neir 
nier  duties.  Mexican  —  to  administrative 

*  *  *  assistant  at  University  of  New 

Jerry  1»orbin,  former  sports  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

editor  of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur-  ♦  *  ♦ 

rent-Argiis  and  reporter  for  Louis  J.  FOURNIER,  a  former 
IbuqurviiKc  (N.  M.)  Journal  insurance  salesman  —  named 

—  to  snorts  editor,  Santa  Fe  classified  advertising  manager 
(N.M.»  \c?c  J/cxicaw,  succeed-  of  the  Hammonel  (La.)  Daily 
mg  BoH  Ai.bano,  resigned.  Don  Star. 

Ht'Dso.N  —  to  reporter,  New  ♦  •  » 

-Mexican.  Whitney  Jacobs  —  from 

..  *  ♦  *  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  city 

Tim  '  Trimmer,  former  staff  to  public  relations  depart- 

I  staff  member  at  Santa  Fe,  ment  of  General  Electric  Com- 
•  ‘L  to  jness  relations  rep-  pany,  back  to  Hartford  Times. 
iysentiiti\n  to  Gov.-Elect  Jack  *  ♦  * 

amiinell  (Dem.).  E.  Wesley  Hammond,  office 
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and  credit  manager  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day  —  named 
to  new  post  of  controller.  Alcino 
G.  Almeida  —  named  credit 
manager. 

*  « 

Henry  C.  Gronkiewicz,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  — 
named  vicepresident  for  sales 
and  production  of  Country 
Beautiful  magazine  published  in 
Wisconsin. 

^  * 

Charles  Beck  —  resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  to  be 
publicity  director  of  the  Phillies 
in  the  National  League,  replac¬ 
ing  Bob  Chandler,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Alan  S.  Forrest,  a  former 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province  and 
Sun  staffer  —  now  city  editor 
of  the  Red  Deer  (Alta.)  Advo- 


Barbara  Schaffield — to  the 
Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  weekly,  as  reporter,  re- 
))lacing  Violet  Heid,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  teach. 

Hr  *  * 

Paul  E.  Neville,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  —  elected  to  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Rosary  Hill 
College. 

Bob  Scott,  photographer. 


Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
—  to  photographer  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Denver. 

*  *  m 

Virginia  W.  White,  former 
campaign  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Society,  and  once  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
and  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  —  to 
Saul  Schiefman  and  Associates 
Inc.,  Detroit  public  relations. 

'  • 

Retirement  Time 
For  Lou  jo  and  Amos 

HONOLIXI' 

A  full-page  feature  in  the 
Star-Bulletin  Dec.  8  said  “aloha” 
to  two  well-known  members  of 
the  newspaper’s  staff — Amos  Leo 
Puck  Chun,  a  photographer  for 
40  years,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Post 
Johansen  (Loujo)  Hollings¬ 
worth,  court  reporter. 

It  was  the  Star-Bulletin’s 
Ixiast  that  Mrs.  Hollingsworth 
had  covered  courtroom  stories 
for  36  years  without  incurring 
a  libel  suit. 

Amos  Chun  is  a  66-year-old 
“puki.sh  Chinaman,”  according 
to  the  writeup,  with  the  vocal 
etjuipment  and  crew-cut  of  a 
Prussian  general.  He  will  retire 
to  his  plot  of  land  and  house 
which  has  an  imposing  view  of 
Diamond  Head. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Columbia  Basin 
Executives  Quit 

Kennewick,  Wash. 

SeviM-al  executives  of  the 
Colinnhia  llnsin  A'cu’.s-  resiKuetl 
in  the  last  week.  They  included: 
G.  B.  Morpan,  publisher;  Paul 
Busselle,  editor;  Don  Cofinan, 
city  editor;  and  Jess  Hasty, 
advertisinp  inanaper. 

Messrs.  Morpan  and  Busselle 
were  in.strumental  in  settinp  up 
Ben  Franklin  Publishers  Inc.  to 
take  over  the  News  after  the 
International  Typopraphical 
Union  withdrew  its  financial 
supj)ort  in  Seiheinln'r.  They  said 
they  were  leavinp  iHH'ause  of 
disapre<“inents  with  "those  jires- 
ently  in  control." 

Mel  Voorhees,  manapinp  di¬ 
rector,  and  Ed  Critchlow,  Rich¬ 
land  attorney,  are  now  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  althouph  Mr.  Morpan 
still  o\\Tis  some  of  the  stock.  Mr. 
Voorhees  said  the  paper  is  l>einp 
financed  entirely  by  local  people. 

Mr.  Ha.sty  said  his  resipnation 
had  nothinp  to  do  with  the  man- 
aperial  shuffle.  He  is  movinp  to 
Xapa,  Calif. 

Paul  Lee,  who  ran  the  News 
with  ITU  hel]),  has  sold  his  home 
at  Pasco  and  is  movinp  from  the 
area. 

• 

Ex-]Mayor‘’s  Secretary- 
In  College  PR  Post 

PHIL.4DELPHIA 

Clifford  Brenner,  for  the  past 
seven  years  press  secretary  to 
Philadelphia’s  fonner  mayor, 
Richardson  Dilworth,  has  been 
named  supemdsor  of  Temple 
University’s  public  relations 
department. 

Mr.  Brenner,  a  former  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  manaped  Mr.  Dil- 
worth’s  press  relations  durinp 
the  latter’s  unsuccessful  cam- 
paipn  for  the  povemor.ship  of 
Pennsylvania. 

• 

Maiiiion  in  New  Job 

S.\N  Jose,  Calif. 

Fred  W.  Mannon  has  taken 
over  new  duties  as  industrial 
relations  director  of  the  San 
Jos^e  Merciiry-Xewtt.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  in  Los  Anpeles.  He  suc¬ 
cess  Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  now 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

• 

Heads  British  Service 

The  new  Director  of  News 
Division,  British  Information 
Sendees,  New  York  is  Alan  J. 
Waple,  who  has  lieen  with  BIS 
since  1955,  with  the  exception 
of  1958/59.  He  started  in  the 
film  business  in  19.37. 


Robert  Lusk  Dies; 
Dakota  Publisher 

Hi  ron,  S.  Dak. 

Roliert  1).  Lusk,  62,  publisher 
of  the  Huron  Daily  Plain finiaji, 
died  Dec.  14  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Mr.  Lusk  was  a  native  of 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  where  his 
father,  W.  C.  Lusk,  owned  the 
Yankton  Prexu.  He  was  a  pradu- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  and  had 
worked  for  United  Press  in 
Washinpton. 

In  1926  Mr.  Lusk  and  the  late 
H.  J.  Mitchell  boupht  the  Huron 
newspaper.  Mr.  Lusk  took  over 
.sole  ownership  of  the  property 
.some  years  apo. 

Mr.  Lusk  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  a  dauphter.  Victory. 
• 

Norris  Henthome,  71, 

Of  Tulsa  World,  Dies 

Tclsa,  Okla. 

Norris  G.  Henthorne,  71,  who 
retired  as  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World  in  1960,  died  Dec.  8  after 
a  three-year  illness.  His  son, 
Norris  (Bill)  Henthome,  is  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  World. 

Mr.  Henthorne  bepan  workinp 
for  the  World  Publishinp  Ck).  as 
a  bookkeeper  in  1913.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Oklahoma  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  served  on  the  Tulsa 
Park  Board,  the  Will  Ropers 
Memorial  Commission  and  Tulsa 
Public  Health  Association. 


Obituary 


Harold  P.  Jarvis,  71,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  re¬ 
porter  and  political  writer  for 
30  years;  Dec.  7.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Erie  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society. 

*  *  * 

Otis  Rockwood,  73,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Veryennes 
(Vt.)  Enterprise  and  Bristol 
Herald;  Dec.  8. 

«  *  * 

Victor  L.  Taylor,  61,  circu¬ 
lation  manaper  of  the  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  News;  Dec.  6. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  Kemp,  64,  retired 
newspaperman  who  had  worked 
in  several  cities;  onetime  food 
writer  on  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record;  copy  editor  on  the  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  Journal-Every 
Evening  for  a  decade;  Dec.  12. 

4^ 

Cunt  K.  Murphy,  73,  re¬ 
tired  chief  photoprapher  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 
only  cameraman  on  the  staff 
when  he  joined  the  pajier  45 
years  ap;o;  Dec.  9. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lucia  P.  Parks,  76, 
w'ife  of  Norman  H.  Parks,  La- 


Verne  (Calif.)  newspaper 
broker  and  former  publisher; 
Nov.  12. 

*  *  * 

Al  Parsley,  65,  sports  writer 
for  the  Montreal  Star  since 
1957;  previously  with  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald  nearly  30  years; 
Dec.  10. 

«  *  * 

Frank  F.  Wigging,  60,  co¬ 
publisher  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Springfield 
(Ore.)  News;  Nov.  20, 

♦  *  ♦ 

Carol  Irwin  Hollister,  55, 
television  show  producer;  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia-  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger;  Dec. 
11. 

•  ♦  * 

Robert  Andrew  (Bert) 
Tweedy,  50,  retail  advertisinp 
manaper,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail;  Dec.  9.  Bom  in  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  he  came  to  Canada 
in  1953  when  he  joined  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertisinp  department  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  He  was 
appointed  retail  advertisinp 
manaper  last  October. 

*  *  * 

George  Hazen  Duffy  Clark, 
56,  retired  Sprinpfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  copy  editor;  Dec. 
11. 

4c  4c  4e 

Fred  Brede,  41;  national 
advertisinp  manaper,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen;  recently.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald  and  the  Southam 
Publishinp  Company. 

*  *  * 

William  John  Hazelton,  76, 
former  owner  of  two  Saskatche¬ 
wan  weekly  newspapers;  Dec.  9. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Gordern  Ashenfelter, 
55,  former  editor  of  the  weekly 
Franklin  (W.  Va.)  Pendelton 
Times;  Dec.  11.  He  was  later 
associated  with  the  weekly 
Moorefield  (W.  Va.)  Examiner 
and  at  his  death  was  with  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capi¬ 
tal. 

• 

Professor  Birdsong 
Of  Temple  Dies 

Philadelfhia 

Henry  E.  Birdsonp,  professor 
emeritus  of  journalism  at 
Temple  University,  died  Dec.  2, 
in  Fairfield,  California.  He  was 
75. 

Prof.  Birdsonp,  who  went  to 
the  University  in  1927,  retired 
in  June,  1956.  He  established 
the  journalism  department  as  a 
four-year  propram,  and  headed 
the  department  until  1949,  when 
he  resipned  the  post  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  teachinp  duties. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  before  enterinp  the  teach¬ 
inp  field. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Wallace  Odell 
Of  Westchester 
Group  Dies;  86 

Wallace  Odell,  86,  a  vice- 
president  of  Westchester  County 
Publishers  Inc.,  died  Dec.  9  at 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Odell  had  pone  two  weeks 
apo  for  a  winter  vacation. 

Mr.  Odell  was  the  founder 
and  editor  emeritus  of  the  Tar- 
rytown  (N.Y.)  Daily  News. 
He  earned  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  reporter  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  he 
became  a  confidant  of  a  new 
neiphbor  in  his  villape — John 
D.  Rockefeller. 

The  friend.ship  between  the 
newspaperman  and  the  fin¬ 
ancier-industrialist  r  i  p ened 
throuph  the  years.  Mr.  Odell  is 
believed  to  have  written  more 
stories  from  and  about  “John  D. 
the  Oil  Kinp’’  than  any  other 
newsman. 

While  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Yonkers  Gazette,  and  later 
while  workinp  on  a  weekly,  Mr. 
Odell  liecame  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  beinp  a  publisher  him¬ 
self.  He  found  an  “anpel”  in  the 
form  of  G.  F.  Van  Tassel,  a 
printer,  and  with  $250  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money  he  set  up  the 
Tarrytown  New’s  in  his  home¬ 
town. 

In  1923-24  he  was  ])resident 
of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  after  havinp  been 
president  of  the  New  York 
State  Press  Association.  He 
served  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  World  Press  Con- 
press  in  Geneva  and  in  1943  he 
was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers 
As.sociation. 

Mr.  Odell  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Tarrytown  News  in  1926  to 
J.  Noel  Macy  and  it  was  the 
second  paper  in  the  socalled 
“Macy  Group.”  For  many  years 
Mr.  Odell  was  editorial  direc¬ 
tor. 

His  wife,  the  former  Emily 
Hubbel,  survives  him. 

• 

Reporter  al  McKinley 
Assassination  Dies 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Matthew'  Weber,  85,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sala¬ 
manca  Republican  Press,  one  of 
the  Buffalo  reporters  who 
covered  President  McKinleys 
assassination  Sept.  6,  1991,  died 
Dec.  16  of  a  heart  attack. 

Since  his  retirement  nearly 
two  years  apo,  he  was  editor 
emeritus  of  the  paper  which  he 
helped  to  establish  in  1994  with 
his  father,  as  a  daily  edition  of 
a  weekly  founded  by  the  family 
in  1867.  Matthew  Wel)er  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Latham 
B.  Weber. 
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A  Certified 
Blue  Ribbon  Mat 
for  every 
advertising  need 

Silvertone  Imprestomats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  Junior. 

Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  in  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 

Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 


increased  income 
invariably  follows 
the  adoption  of 
quality  color 
or  monochrome 

i 

mat  facilities 


CERTIFIED 


BLUE  RIBBON  MATS 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


555  Fifth  Avenue 


Dept.  P 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


I  : 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

mmmL.  m: 

Here’s  how  the  late  Stanley 
Walker,  longtime  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
described  his  job  in  “The  City 
Editor”  (Stokes.  1934) :  “The 
city  editor  suffers  from  migraine 
and  buck  fever.  He  has  his 
moments  of  fumbling  and  fright; 
he  knows  that  no  matter  how 
good  he  is  he  is  not  quite  good 
enough.  He  knows  that  no 
amount  of  effort,  even  with  a 
brilliant  staff,  can  make  the 
picture  of  his  city,  as  mirrored 
in  the  news,  as  complete  in  its 
moving  lights  and  shadows  as  it 
should  be  to  approach  perfec¬ 
tion.  ...  He  knows  frustration 
and  bewilderment.” 

Alan  Littell,  chief  editorial 
writer  at  WCBS  radio.  New 
York,  and  former  staffer  on  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  and 
European  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  author 
of  a  novel,  “Courage”  (Cassell 
&  Co.,  London.  191  pages.  15 
shillings). 


and  who  was  a  Spanish  Civil 
War  and  World  War  II  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  author  of  “The 
Fall  of  Dynasties,”  which 
Doubleday  publishes  Jan.  18. 
Mr.  Taylor  presents  the  full 
sweep  of  a  17-year  period  that 
saw  the  collapse  of  four  seem¬ 
ingly  permanent  organizations 
controlling  most  of  the  world’s 
events  —  the  House  of  Ro¬ 
manov,  the  House  of  Habsburg- 
Lorraine,  the  Ottoman  Dynasty, 
the  House  of  Hohenzollem. 

Robert  J.  Serling  UPI  avia¬ 
tion  news  editor,  has  written 
the  story  of  aviation’s  most  con¬ 
troversial  airliner  under  title 
of  “The  Electra  Story”  for 
February  publication  by  Double¬ 
day.  (Illustrated.  $3.95). 

What  it  is  like  to  be  a  Marine 
is  told  in  “On  Valor’s  Side” 
(Doubleday.  February.  $4.95) 
by  T.  Grady  Gallant,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press. 

The  amazing  story  of  pre¬ 
dictions  of  present  day  prophets 
is  told  in  “The  Door  to  the 
Future”  (Doubleday,  February. 
$4.50)  by  Jess  Steam,  who  has 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Ledger,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Columnist  Hermann  B. 


Paul  W.  Harvey  (standing),  news  editor,  and  Elbert  H.  Balter  II. 
publisher  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  examine  a  copy  of  Harvey's 
book,  "Tacoma  Headlines,"  the  story  of  newspapering  in  Tacoma.  The 
portrait  In  the  background  is  of  the  late  Frank  S.  Baker,  father  of  the 
present  publisher.  He  was  the  paper's  publisher  for  48  years  until 
his  death  in  I960. 

Book  Covers  90  Years 
Of  Tacoma  Newspapers 


Newspaper  publishers,  beset 
by  rising  postal  rates,  will  be 
interested  in  “The  Economics 
of  the  Postal  Service”  by  Mor¬ 
ton  S.  Baratz  (Public  Affairs 
Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave., 
S.  E.,  Washington  3,  D.C.  104 
pages,  Paperback  $3.25). 

Jeanne  Horn,  of  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
woman  is  author  of  “Hidden 
Treasure  —  How  and  Where  to 
Find  It”  which  Arco  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  will  publish  Jan.  30 
($5.95). 

Edmond  Taylor,  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Deutsch,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  is  author  of 
“The  Huey  Long  Murder  Case” 
(Doubleday.  February.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $3.95). 

• 

Seminar  on  Cancer 

The  American  Cancer  Society 
has  arranged  for  about  50  sci¬ 
entists  in  cancer  research  to 
address  the  1963  Science 
Writers’  Seminar  at  the  La 
Jolla  Beach  and  Tennis  Club, 
La  Jolla,  near  San  Diego,  Calif., 
April  5-10.  The  Seminar  will 
be  the  Society’s  fifth  annual 
meeting  at  which  scientists  re¬ 
port  on  the  problems,  progress 
and  future  of  cancer  research. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

“Tacoma  Headlines,”  the  his¬ 
tory  of  newspapering  in  Tacoma 
since  1873,  has  been  issued  here 
in  handbook  form  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.  Written  by 
Paul  W.  Harvey,  news  editor  of 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  the 
book  first  appeared  as  a  series 
of  14  illustrated  stories  in  the 
News  Tribune’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section  earlier  this  year. 

The  book  begins  with  the  first 
newspaper  published  here,  the 
Pacific  Tribune  in  1873.  The 
book  isn’t  a  history  of  Tacoma, 
but  the  story  of  its  news,  its 
newspapers  and  the  men  who 
worked  on  them.  It  tells  about 
such  stories  as  the  collapse  of 
the  first  Narrows  bridge,  the 
Weyerhaeuser  and  Matson  kid¬ 
nappings  and  other  news. 

Originally,  the  project  was 
conceived  with  two  objectives  in 
mind.  It  was  to  be  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  history  of  newspapers 
in  the  state,  a  project  proposed 
by  the  Washington  Newspaper 


Association.  Secondly,  it  was 
conceived  by  Elbert  H.  Baker  II, 
present  publisher  of  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  father,  Frank  S.  Baker,  who 
died  in  1960  after  48  years  as 
publisher  of  the  Tribune  and 
later  the  combined  News  Trib¬ 
une. 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  author,  was 
bom  in  Kansas.  He  came  to 
Elma,  Wash.,  following  his 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  was  co-publisher 
of  the  Elma  Chronicle,  a  weekly 
before  coming  to  Tacoma  in 
1917.  He  has  a  background  of 
44  years  in  covering,  following 
and  editing  the  news  in  Tacoma. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  News  until  it  was  <-onsoli- 
dated  with  the  Tribune.  He  has 
been  news  editor  of  the  News 
Tribune  since  1923.  His  son  and 
two  grandsons,  Paul  'larvey 
Jr.,  Paul  III  and  John  M. 
Harvey,  are  newspapermen  in 
Oregon. 
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HOUSING 

one  to  four  bedrooms  -  one  or  two  baths 

$3,500 

TO 

$12000 


MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

20  N.  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO  6.  ILL.  •  1340  W.  3R0  ST..  LOS  ANGELES  17.  CALIF. 


Where  will  the  people  live?  This  is  a  question  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  minds  of  community  planners.  And 
growing  communities  are  turning  to  mobile  homes 
and  parks.  With  good  reason.  Today’s  mobile  homes 
are  modern,  convenient  and  practical.  They  are  built 
in  a  variety  of  floor  plans  and  all  furnishings,  even 
major  appliances,  are  included  in  the  home  price. 
Depending  on  size,  these  prices  generally  range  from 
$3,500  to  $12,000  with  a  current  average  of  $5,600. 
Hardwood  floors  are  available,  as  well  as  wall-to-wall 
carpeting.  All  rooms  are  color  coordinated  with  a 
styling  of  your  choice.  Few  standard  built  homes  in 
the  low  price  range  can  even  come  close  to  mobile 
homes  for  comfort  and  convenience.  If  your  com¬ 
munity  has  a  housing  problem,  get  the  facts  on 
mobile  home  living.  Write  for  our  Mobile  Home  Park 
Planning  Kit.  It  tells  all  about  mobile  homes,  the 
people  who  live  in  them,  and  the  park  sites  where 
homes  are  located. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

GRASS  ROOTS  SENTIMENT 


By  Rick  Friedman 

All  through  the  history  of 
American  journalism  the  weekly 
newspapers  have  been  vocal  in 
defending  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  laying  bare  some  of  the 
problems  of  publishers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  voices 
as  they  were  picked  up  from 
recent  editorial  pages: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  FIRST  CASUALTY 

.  .  All  this  tampering  with 
the  nation’s  news  apparently  is 
Ijecause  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  isn’t  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  the  press  in 
living  up  to  the  government’s 
reciuest  for  ‘self-discipline  and 
restraint.’  Self-discipline  and  re¬ 
straint,  one  might  assume,  would 
l>e  ignoring  the  government’s 
dui)licity  and  blundering  in  the 
Cuban  invasion  fia.sco,  printing 
without  question  the  government 
handouts  on  nuclear  blasts  in 
space  (which  created  a  new 
radiation  belt),  or  killing  pic¬ 
tures  of  Jackie  on  water 
skis  .  . 

ArUiifjton  Heights  (Ill)  Herald 
♦  *  * 

DEPLORES  BLACJvOUT 

.  .  The  public  should  be  able 
to  rely  on  newspapers  to  fight 
any  scheme  which  seeks  to  stifle 
dissent  at  any  level  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  includes  the 
state  and  toA^m  levels  .  .  .  News- 
l)aper  reporters  and  editors  have 
a  responsibility  to  themselves 
and  the  profession  to  do  the 
study  necessary  to  know  when 
press  freedom  is  at  stake 
whether  the  pressure  is  from  a 
school  lx)ard,  highway  depart¬ 
ment  or  from  Washington.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  the 
truth.” 

Middlelmry  (Vt.) 

Addison  Comity  Independent 

*  *  * 

NO  .'SECRECY 

‘‘In  his  first  press  conference 
since  being  nominated  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Georgia,  Senator  Carl  E. 
Sanders  .  .  .  renewed  his  cam¬ 
paign  promise  that  under  this 
administration  all  state  boards 
and  agencies  will  hold  open 
meetings  that  may  be  reported 
by  the  press.  .  .  .  We  have  long 
obser\’ed  that  officials  who  resent 
what  they  call  ‘prying’  by  the 
press  either  are  nervous  about 
unethical  conduct  or  feel  unsure 
of  their  ability  to  do  their  job 
well.  Honest,  competent  officials 
want  the  public  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  .  . 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Weekly  Star 
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YOUR  MIGHT 

‘‘We  are  at  your  disposal  .  .  . 
the  primary  function  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  only  to  publicize  the 
news  but  to  serve  the  needs  of 
its  readers  by  publicizing  any 
injustices  or  inequities  which 
they  might  be  faced  with  .  .  . 
Since  we  are  not  always  aware 
of  all  the  problems  of  our  area, 
the  only  way  we  may  fully  per¬ 
form  our  function  is  for  you  to 
inform  us  of  your  problem  .  .  . 
The  only  way  a  newspaper  can 
function  properly  is  for  the 
readers  to  support  it  and  keep 
it  informed  of  every  phase  of 
their  own  lives  which  might  in 
turn  affect  the  community  at 
Urge.” 

Flat  bush  Life,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

HY  THEY  CUSS  'THE 
EDITOR 

“When  a  newspaper  isn’t 
cussed  a  bit,  something  is  wrong. 
One  thing  is  sure,  it  isn’t  being 
read.  That  is  why  I  am  glad 
when  I  get  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  and  complaint  .  . 

Russell  M.  Spear, 

Madison  (N.  C.)  Messenger 
*  *  * 

PRE-POST-MORTEM 

“.  .  .  Endorsements  (of  candi¬ 
dates)  by  newspapers  and 
organizations  are  very  much  a 
part  of  our  election  system  and 
frequently  generate  light  and 
confidence.  Their  value  lies,  it 
seems,  in  the  quality  of  the 
endorser’s  authority.  Some  en¬ 
dorsements  carry  convictions 
and  the  elements  of  persuasion. 
Others  do  not  ...  To  the  extent 
that  readers  trust  their  news¬ 
papers,  have  confidence  in  their 
objectivity  and  are  willing  to 
accept  their  judgment — to  that 
extent  are  the  endorsements 
valuable.” 

Gene  Cervi, 

CervVs  Rocky  Mountain  Journal, 
Denver 

*  *  * 

NE\(  SPAPER  POLICY 

“Every  once  in  a  while  some 
person  or  organization  is  a  bit 
bewildered  by  the  Leader’s  policy 
of  insisting  that  paid  adver¬ 
tising  be  placed  in  its  columns 
for  programs,  plays  or  other 
money-raising  entertainment . . . 
It  must  seem  at  times  to  per¬ 
sons  not  connected  with  the 
newspaper  industry  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  ‘donate’ 
adv^ertising  space  for  a  good 
cause.  Stated  very  simply,  a 


newspaper  is  a  private  business 
operation  the  same  as  merchan¬ 
dising  or  ranching.  It  has  space 
to  sell  for  advertising  as  its 
main  commodity  just  as  the 
merchant  has  goods  and  the 
rancher  has  cattle  .  .  .  The  bulk 
of  a  newspaper’s  revenue  is 
derived  from  advertising,  and 
without  it  there  could  ^  no 
hometown  papers  .  .  .  Our  policy 
is:  ‘If  you  charge  for  some 
event,  we  also  charge  for  adver¬ 
tising  it.’  .  .  .  Week  after  week 
the  Leader  publicizes  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  community  organizations 
at  no  cost  to  the  organization 
but  frequently  at  considerable 
cost  to  the  Leader  ...  we  take 
the  time  to  drive  into  the  country 
to  some  event  and  take  pictures. 
We  do  this  because  we  believe 
such  things  are  newsworthy  and 
justify  the  cost.  At  the  same 
time  the  organization  which  gets 
the  publicity  is  receiving  that 
publicity  at  no  cost  to  them  .  .  . 
Therefore  ...  it  is  not  unfair 
to  insist  that  paid  advertising 
be  placed  when  an  event  takes 
place  at  which  some  charge  is 
made.  We  might  also  add  that 
somewhere  in  the  Leader  there 
is  usually  a  news  story  about 
the  event  in  addition  to  the  paid 
advertising.  The  charges  made, 
are,  to  a  very  small  extent,  pay¬ 
ing  for  costs  incurred  in  giving 
publicity  the  year  around  .  .  .” 

The  Bassett  (Neb.) 

Rock  County  Leader 
*  *  * 

DEADLINES 

“Webster  defines  deadlines  as 
the  absolute  time  limit  set  for 
the  completion  of  something,  but 
publicity  chairmen  of  all  too 
many  New  Canaan  organiza¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  a  meaning  of 
their  own.  These  are  the  well- 
intentioned  folk  who  dash  into 
the  Advertiser  office  just  before 
noon  every  Wednesday  clutching 
a  hardly  legible  publicity  release 
and  breathlessly  soliciting  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the 
community  newspaper  for  the 
ubiquitous  ‘worthy  cause.’  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  release 
is  one  which  could  just  as  well 
been  brought  in  several  days 
before.  Confronted  by  our  looks 
of  dismay  and  despair,  their 
inevitable  remark  is  ‘but  I 
thought  Wednesday  noon  was 
the  deadline.’  Precisely,  it  is. 
But  deadline  is  not  the  hour  at 
which  copy  should  be  submitted 
for  publication;  it  is  the  time 
by  which  all  copy  should  have 
b^n  received.  It  may  be  a  fine 
difference,  but  it’s  a  big  one  and 
a  vital  one  .  .  .” 

New  Canaan  (Conn.) 

Advertiser 
*  * 

DE  ATH  OF  A  .SUBSCRIBER 

“Of  all  the  many  ways  which 
the  inexorable  qualities  of  death 
manifest  themselves  to  people,  I 


can  imagine  that  country  edi¬ 
tors  have  a  special  brand  that 
is  relegated  to  them  alone  .  . . 
I,  an  editor,  lost  a  friend  re¬ 
cently  and  there  is  no  voice  to 
treasure,  no  visual  image  to  put 
away  in  the  upper  drawer.  The 
man’s  name  was  Harold  Nichols 
.  .  .  He  was  there  when  I  needed 
somebody  beyond  myself  .  .  .  J 
am  putting  on  a  drive  to  get 
money  to  buy  a  house  for  a 
crippled  fellow  ...  Or  just 
waging  some  newspaper  light 
for  some  civic  cause.  Harold 
sends  in  a  couple  of  dollars  and 
two  letters.  One  is  for  me.  The 
other  is  for  the  letter  column. 

.  .  .  When  I  needed  pepping,  or 
felt  down  at  the  mouth,  there 
was  a  psychic  interlude  between  j 
us,  and  he  would  roll  a  piece  of 
copy  paper  into  his  typewriter 
and  communicate  with  me.  . . , 
What  was  he  like?  Tall,  short, 
gaunt,  deep,  intellectual?  In 
some  unexplainable  way,  it 
seems  to  matter  that  I  shall 
never  know.  I  wish  I  could  have 
escaped  being  informed  of  his 
exit.” 

Jim  Comstock 

The  Hillbilly,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

• 

9  Papers  Win 
School  Honors 

Los  Angeles 

Nine  California  newspapers 
received  John  Swett  Awards  for 
contributions  to  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  education  in  pre¬ 
sentations  sponsored  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association. 

They  included  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  for  news  cover¬ 
age;  San  Diego  Union,  features; 
Oceanside  Daily  Blade-Tribunt. 
continuing  coverage;  EurelK 
Humboldt  Times,  pictures; 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  edi¬ 
torials,  and  Richmond  Independ¬ 
ent,  interpretative  features. 

The  Novato  Advance,  Povaii 
Valley  News  Chief  tian  and  Cool 
inga  Record  won  honors  amon? 
the  weeklies. 

Dr.  Leslie  J.  Nason,  education 
columnist.  Associated  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  award. 

The  newspaper  winners  were 
presented  to  CTA’s  state  council 
meeting  here  by  Roy  RosenbeW 
editor  emeritus,  Inglewood  Dauf 
News  and  former  editor,  Sflcro- 
mento  Union. 

Rocks  for  Editorial 

Estacada,  Ora 

Vandals  pitched  rocks  through 
a  large  plate  glass  window  o 
the  office  of  the  weekly 
mas  County  News  here.  MW" 
aging  Editor  Joe  Cranfof 
link^  it  to  a  recent 
comment  on  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  community. 
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THURSDATA 

CUBA  SI,  YANKEE  SI  — 
Residents  of  Cuba,  N.Y.  (pop. 
1,949)  have  had  to  endure  a 
number  of  jibes  concerning  the 
notoriety  of  the  town’s  Carib¬ 
bean  counterpart.  The  village 
weekly,  established  in  1860, 
bears  the  masthead,  the  Cuba 
Patriot. 

*  *  * 

HOT  STOVE  —  The  Forest 
Hills  (Ohio)  Journal,  a  sub¬ 

urban  Cincinnati  weekly,  is  get¬ 
ting  an  early  start  in  baseball 
coverage,  publishing  a  column 
by  Jim  O’Toole,  Cincinnati  Reds 
pitcher.  The  column  will  cover 
his  experiences  during  the 
winter,  during  Spring  training 
and  on  into  the  regular  season. 
«  *  * 

DOORSTEP  DELIVERY  — 
The  Towson  (Md.)  County 

News  Week  has  announced  a 
door-to-door  delivery  service 
with  independent  carrier  boys. 

*  *  * 

HISTORY  —  The  Langhome 
(Pa.)  Delaware  Valley  Advance 
is  running  a  series  of  “Hurried 
History’’  pictures  of  famous 
landmark  siprns.  An  explaining 
note  informs:  “Advance  pho¬ 
tographers  will  present  one  of 
those  historical  markers  that 
we  see  but  rarely  ever  read  be¬ 
cause  w'hoo.sh!  .  .  .  we’re  past 
them  before  we  get  through  the 
first  line.’’ 

*  *  * 

NEW  WEEKLY— The  North¬ 
west  News  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  Milwaukee’s  North¬ 
west  side.  Distributed  free,  it  is 
published  Wednesday  of  every 
other  week.  Publisher  is  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Bristol.  Editor  is 
Manuel  Meyers,  a  PR  man. 

*  *  « 

ONCE — The  Oakridge  (Ore.) 
Telegram  has  returned  to  once- 
a-week  publication  after  several 
years  of  semi-weekly  appear¬ 
ance.  Publisher  G.  G.  Sittser 
said  that  the  change  was  be¬ 
cause  of  inability  to  get  skilled 
help.  The  Telegram  is  being 
printed  by  offset. 

♦  *  * 

COLOR  —  The  Greslmm 
(Ore.)  Outlook,  which  converted 
from  hot  to  cold  type  repro¬ 
duction  earlier  this  year,  has 
installed  a  third  unit  for  its 
Goss  Suburban  offset  press.  It 
is  using  the  new  unit  for  color- 
work. 

• 

Paper  Bids  Sought 

Galveston,  Texas 

In  liquidation  of  many  of  its 
holdings,  the  Moody  Foundation 
>8  inviting  bids,  by  Jan.  15,  on 
the  Galveston  News  and  Trib- 
wnc  and  the  Texas  City  Sun. 

Editor  &  publisher 


Assets  Auctioned 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Assets  of  the  defunct  Milwau¬ 
kee  Reporter,  a  weekly  that  tried 
to  become  a  daily,  were  sold  for 
$3,750  at  public  auction  last 
week.  The  bid  was  made  by  the 
auctioneer  for  the  furniture, 
equipment,  supplies  and  sub- 
scriter  list  of  7,000  names. 
Charles  Derzon,  the  auctioneer, 
said  he  was  acting  for  a  group 
who  planned  to  re-establish  the 
newspaper,  which  closed  in 
September. 

• 

In  New  Hands 

Daly  City,  Calif. 

Fred  Weybret,  publisher,  Lodi 
(Calif.)  News  Sentinel,  and 
James  N.  Harrah,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Benecia  (Calif.)  Herald, 
have  purchased  the  weekly  Daly 
City  Record  and  the  Westlake 
Times  from  Marchbank  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

«  «  * 

DeValls  Bluff,  Ark. 

Publisher  F.  W.  Canady  of 
Little  Rock  has  sold  the  weekly 
DeValls  Bluff  Democrat  to 
William  F.  Woods  of  Hazen. 
The  newspaper  is  being  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  DeValls  Bluff 
Times,  which  is  published  by  Mr. 
Woods  at  Hazen. 

Mr.  Woods  is  also  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
Herald  at  Hazen. 

*  ■«-  * 

Akron,  Ohio 

Lindsey  Williams,  publisher 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
semi-weekly  Falls  News  and  the 
weekly  North  Summit  Times, 
both  published  in  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  an  Akron  suburb. 

Mr.  Williams  also  publishes 
papers  in  Bedford,  Maple 
Heights,  Loudonville  and  Ritt- 
man. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Hunter  has 
been  editor  and  William  E. 
Heintz  publisher  of  the  News. 

• 

Weeklies’  Hut  Burns 

Tilden,  Nebr. 

A  quonset  hut,  where  the 
Tilden  Citizen  and  Battle  Creek 
Enterprise  are  printed,  was  de¬ 
stroy^  by  fire  Dec.  6  but  much 
of  the  paper  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  saved  by  firemen 
from  across  the  street.  The  blaze 
was  believed  to  have  started  in 
a  casting  pot. 

• 

Cartoon  Exhibit 

Pittsburgh 

Duquesne  University’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  has  set 
up  a  permanent  exhibit  of  orig¬ 
inal  cartoons  by  Cyrus  C. 
Hungerford,  who  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  them  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  since  1927. 
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THE  TORONTO  TELEGRAM 
HAS  FOR  SALE 

24  HOE  VERTICAL  TYPE  UNITS 

5  HOE  INTERNAL  GEAR  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
24  HOE  2-ARM  PAPER  ROLL  REELS 

Arranged  in  one  line  as  five  presses 
•  ♦♦♦**♦♦* 

6  HOE  VERTICAL  TYPE  UNITS,  and  , 

3  HOE  STRAIGHT  PATTERN  UNITS,  with 

1  HOE  INTERNAL  GEAR  DOUBLE  FOLDER 
9  HOE  2-ARM  PAPER  ROLL  REELS 

Arranged  in  one  line  as  one  press 
**♦♦♦**♦* 

FOLDERS  deliver  up  to  72  page  standai"d  newspapers, 
straight  run  at  a  rated  speed  of  40,000  per  hour.  Cutler 
Hammer  newspaper  conveyors  on  all  folders.  Angle  bars 
are  for  each  folder. 

COLOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  regularly  printed  in  one 
or  two  colors.  Various  units  are  used  for  fii"st  and  second 
impression  color  printing  in  numerous  positions. 

MOTOR  DRIVES  are  alternating  current  for  press  #5, 
8  units  and  press  #6,  9  units.  Presses  #1,  #2,  #3  and  #4 
have  direct  current  motors  with  A.C.  rectifiers. 

VERTICAL  TYPE  UNITS  are  the  Super-Production 
model,  equipped  with  ink  pumps  and  rails.  Plate  cylinders 
have  roller  bearings  and  Hasselbach  compression  clamp 
lock-up.  Plate  clips  are  60  degrees  and  stereotype  plates 
.4350  inch  thick.  Impression  cylinders  have  roller  bearings, 
90  degree  stagger  and  Dynamic  brakes. 

TELEGRAM  typographical  page  make  up  is  9  columns, 
11  ems,  3  point  rule.  Length  printed  page  is  22  inches. 
Length  of  paper  page  is  23  9/16  inch.  Rolls  of  paper  are 
66>^2  inches  wide  and  38  inch  diameter. 

*  *  Hoe  presses  are  available  Fall,  1963  *  * 

12  GOSS  “HIGH  SPEED  LOW  MODEL”  UNITS 

2  GOSS  “HIGH  SPEED”  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
12  CLINE  3-ARM  PAPER  ROLL  REELS 

arranged  as  two  6  unit  presses,  side  by  side 

FOLDERS  deliver  up  to  32  page  standard  newspapers, 
straight  run  at  a  rated  speed  of  30,000  per  huor.  Cutler 
Hammer  newspaper  conveyors  are  installed  on  folders; 
Angle  bars  over  units. 

COLOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  printed  by  using  various 
units  for  first  and  second  impression  color  printing. 

MOTOR  DRIVES  are  Alternating  Cui-rent,  twinned  to 
operate  in  parallel. 

*  *  Goss  Presses  are  available  immediately  *  * 

2  WOOD  8  ton  Electric  Stereotype  Metal  Furnaces 

4  WOOD  AUTOMATIC  Autoplate  Stereotype  Ma¬ 

chines 

4  WOOD  AUTOSHAVER  Stereotype  Machines 
Stereotype  Plate  Trackage  and  Elevator 

***«*««** 

This  equipment  is  rea.sonably  priced  for  prompt  sale  as 
complete  presses  or  separate  units  and  folders,  “where 
and  as  is”  condition.  Hoe  presses  are  in  daily  operation. 
Goss  presses  are  on  standby  status.  Presses  are  in  excellent 
mechanical  condition. 

For  descriptive  literature  and  photographs  intere.sted  Pub¬ 
lishers  may  write  or  telephone 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York 
212  MU  5-4774  Cable  Code  GRIFPUBEX 
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CIRCUI^TION 


Carriers  in  Japan 
Get  Room  and  Board 


Bv  Bernard  Krisher 


Minutes  later,  trucks  from  ture,  20  hours  by  express  train  INSERTER^DeUery  boys  .n  Yomiuri,  Sh.mbash,  shop  counf 

.  -xi.  ^  u  j  j  j  4.  papers  and  mserf  adverfisinq  tlyers.  If  is  common  to  have  a  pile  of 

the  printing  plants  arrive  with  from  here,  decided  to  leave  the  neighborhood,. 

three  to  five  thousand  newspa-  farm  four  years  ago  to  study 

l>ers  which  the  boys  separate  in  Tokyo  because  there  is  not  style.  They  are  three-story  store  leads  to  the  single-tatair.. 
for  their  routes,  inserting  the  enough  land  for  all  four  boys,  wooden  buildings  with  a  store  private,  curtain-drawn,  doubk 
multi-colored  throw-aways  that  He  is  typical  of  many  of  the  counter  in  front  of  the  large  decked  cubicles  (about  3  ft  bv 
form  a  part  of  every  day’s  news-  younger  children  of  farm  fami-  tatami  room  where  the  papers  6  ft.),  where  the  boys  relax  or 
paper.  lies  who  have  left  home  since  are  assorted.  In  the  center  of  study.  At  night  they  roll  out 

Because  newspaper  circula-  land  reform  went  into  effect  the  room  is  an  old-fashioned  oil  the  futon  (mattress)  and  sleep 
tion  in  Japan  depends  almost  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  stove  where  tea  is  constantly  on  the  floor.  The  space  is  small, 
entirely  on  home  delivery,  an  sought  work  in  the  large  cities,  boiling.  but  provides  each  boy  with  i 

efficient  system  for  distribution  There  is  now  usually  only  In  back  of  the  shop  is  a  dining  certain  amount  of  privacy.  The 
has  been  developed  which  en-  enough  land  left  for  the  eldest  area  where  the  boys  eat  three  roomlets  are  characteristic  of 
ables  residents  in  almost  every  son,  who  traditionally  inherits  balanced  meals  a  day,  delivered  each  boy’s  personality;  som 
part  of  Tokyo  or  Yokohama  to  the  family  property.  by  truck  from  the  Yomiuri  food  are  crammed  with  textboob 

receive  their  paper  approxi-  p  d  B  d  catering  service.  The  4000  boys  w'hile  others  have  radios,  small 

mately  an  hour  after  it  has  left  *****"  who  live  in  the  Yomiuri  shops  phonographs  and  pin-ups  on  th 

the  printing  plant.  Before  leaving  for  Tokyo,  eat  identical  meals.  Their  wall. 

Each  newspaper  maintains  its  answered  an  ad  by  the  morale  has  increased  consider-  ‘Father’  of  Shop 

own  delivery  shops,  employing  a  newspaper  de-  ably  since  the  catering  service  P 

between  10  to  20  bovs  about  After  an  interview,  went  into  effect  a  month  ago.  Another  stairway  near  m 

half  of  whom  are  students  hired  and  upon  arrival  Before  that,  the  wife  of  the  front  of  the  shop  leads  to  tin 

Thev  attend  school  between  Tokyo,  was  placed  in  the  store  concessionaire  was  re-  private  quarters  of  the  ston 
their  delivei-y  rounds  paying  Shimbashi  shop  where  he  was  sponsible  for  feeding  the  boys,  owner,  in  this  ca.se,  Koyu  Sato- 
tuition  out  of  their  earnings  guaranteed  room  and  board  and  The  wife  acts  as  sort  of  a  house  who,  for  more  than  20  years 
which  range  from  $45  to  $60  a  ^  salary  based  on  his  deliveries,  mother,  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  boss  as  well  as  father 
month  The  shon  e-ive?  them  free  collections  and  new  sales.  He  within  the  shop  is  quite  inti-  to  several  hundred  deliver; 
room  and  board  ^  bonus  of  44c  for  each  mate  and  family-like  as  is  boys.  Most  stay  about  10  years 

new  customer.  The  subscription  generally  the  relationship  be-  —  from  about  16  until  the! 

Typical  Shop  rate  is  $1.26  a  month  for  two  tween  employees  of  Japanese  marry,  or  leave  for  higher  pay- 

....  ,  .  daily  editions.  firms  and  their  employers.  This  ing  jobs,  sometimes  with  tlx 

.  .yP*.  .  P  The  Yomiuri’s  285  shops  in  is  one  reason,  too,  why  few  newspaper, 

the  roTTiMms  Shimb^hi  shop  Tokyo  and  60  shops  in  nearby  persons  in  Japan  change  jobs.  College  students,  like  Masat 

in  downtown  Tokyo.  The  shop  Yokohama  are  all  similar  in  A  stairway  in  back  of  the  usually  stay  only  for  the  foK 

delivers  papers  to  5000  homes  _ I  _ _  i  ^  vears  they  go  to  school,  t 

and  stores  every  morning  and  _  _ I  March,  Masao  will  gradual 


exceptionally  high  scholast 
average,  he  will  most 

(w'ind  up  working  for  a  bank  c 
insurance  firm. 

Masao  leaves  for  college  w 
mediately  after  breakfa?, 
which  he  eats  on  completion  ^ 

- - his  morning  rounds.  He  the- 

returns  at  3:30  in  time  to  bef 
his  afternoon  route.  He  is 
after  6:30  p.m. 

Many  w'ell  known  men  na  * 
spent  their  student  days  ^ 
newspaper  delivery  boys,  incl^' 
ing  the  manager  of  the  Yomi'J 
Giants  baseball  team  ar^ 
1  student,  has  five  cus-  several  members  of  the  Japan^ 
building  which  he  visits  Diet.  By  law,  boys  must  W 
lapers  in  the  mail  boxes,  least  16  to  deliver  r/  wspap® 
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but  exceptions  are  made  when 
there  is  a  labor  shortage. 

Pocket  Money? 

Last  summer  the  nine-year- 
old  son  of  an  American  Air 
Force  colonel  applied  for  a  de¬ 
livery  boy’s  job  at  the  Yomiuri 
in  order  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  buy  a  tent.  The 
startled  owner  of  the  shop 
couldn’t  believe  a  colonel’s  son 
needed  money  so  badly  he  would 
apply  for  a  newspaper  delivery 
boy’s  job.  The  owner  visited  the 
colonel  and  learned,  to  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  that  in  America 
young  boys,  regardless  of  family 
income,  are  encouraged  to  earn 
pocket  money  for  the  things 
they  want  to  buy.  The  boy  got 
the  job  and  a  special  map,  list¬ 
ing  customers’  names  in  the 
roman  alphabet  was  drawn  up 
for  him.  At  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  after  he  had  saved  up 
enough  money  for  the  tent,  the 
youngster  gave  up  his  route. 

The  competition  betw’een  the 
three  national  newspapers, 
Asahi,  Mainichi  and  Yomiuri 
is  especially  keen  and  the  de¬ 
livery  boys  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  this  reporter  ar¬ 
rived  in  Tokyo  about  two  months 
ago  and  rented  a  house,  he  was 
immediately  besieged  by  de¬ 
livery  boys  of  the  three  papers 
within  hours  after  he  had  picked 
up  his  key. 

Tokyo  has  seven  major  news¬ 
papers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,900,000  among  2,480,- 
000  households,  according  to 
latest  Japanese  ABC  figures. 
The  Tokyo  circulation  of  the 
three  largest  papers  is:  Yo¬ 
miuri,  1,100,000;  the  Asahi, 
720,000,  and  the  Mainichi,  531,- 
000.  The  national  circulation  of 
the  Asahi,  however,  is  larger 
than  the  Yomiuri.  At  present 
newspapers  do  not  release  exact 
circulation  fibres  and  the  ABC 
system  of  circulation  analysis 
is  fairly  new.  Circulation 
figures,  however,  include  as  one 
the  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tion. 

Spot  sales  account  for  a  very 
small  percentage  of  circulation. 

• 

Gain  in  Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Circulation  of  Nebraska  news¬ 
papers  continues  to  grow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1963  Nebraska 
Newspaper  Directory  just  off 
the  press.  The  book,  published  by 
Nebraska  Press  Advertising 
Service,  shows  an  increase  of 
52,970  at  the  start  of  1963  over 
a  year  ago.  The  book  lists  253 
newspapers,  one  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Total  circulation  is  918,- 
864  against  865,894.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  increased  2,228 
and  non-daily  jumped  50,742. 

editor  sc  publisher 


ABC  Allows 
Option  for 
‘Weekend’ 

Chicago 

Three  changes  in  the  rules 
relating  to  newspapers  resulted 
from  actions  taken  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  Dec.  6-7. 

Of  particular  note,  because  of 
the  interest  given  the  subject  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  in 
New  York,  is  a  change  in  the 
rule  relating  to  “weekend”  is¬ 
sues. 

The  existing  rule  required 
publishers  with  such  issues  to 
show  a  breakdown  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution,  separate  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  average  for  other 
days  of  the  week.  In  many 
situations  the  weekend  issue 
carries  extra  features  and  is 
promoted  separately  to  readers 
and  advertisers.  In  other  situa¬ 
tions,  the  weekend  issue 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
change  in  logotype. 

The  rule  change,  approved 
unanimously,  gives  the  pub¬ 
lisher  the  option  of  reporting 
his  weekend  issue  circulation 
separately.  In  actual  practice, 
weekend  issues  normally  are 
affected  by  an  additional  rule 
(not  changed  by  this  action) 
which  requires  newspapers  to 
provide  a  special  breakdown  of 
issues  which  are  15  percent  in 
excess  of  or  below  the  average 
for  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Copies  to  Employes 

Final  approval  was  voted  to 
a  rule  which  specifies  standards 
under  which  a  newspaper  may 
include  in  paid  circulation 
copies  served  to  employes  and 
correspondents. 

Under  the  new  rule,  em¬ 
ployes  must  be  carried  on  regu¬ 
lar  payrolls  of  the  newspaper 
and  correspondents  must  con¬ 
tribute  material  regularly  (at 
least  once  a  month)  printed  in 
the  newspaper.  Adequate  rec¬ 
ords  of  employe  payrolls  and 
records  of  compensation  paid  to 
correspondents  must  be  kept. 

Another  approved  rule  change 
concerns  standards  for  defining 
retail  trading  zones.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  this  rule  are  intended 
to  simplify  and  clarify  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  standards.  They 
do  not  change  the  intent  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule. 

Another  rule  change  proposal 
which  caused  much  discussion 
during  the  annual  meeting  was 
one  concerning  the  elimination 
of  “holiday”  issue  circulation 
from  paid  circulation  averages. 
This  proposal  was  held  over 
until  the  March  meeting. 
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SEND  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  well  supply  the  greeting  cards 


Puzzled  about  what  to  send  to  a  friend  who’s  an 
editor  or  reporter,  or  that  media  director  or  account 
exec  you’ve  been  calling  on? 


Here’s  a  gift  idea  for  anyone  who’s  close  to  the 
newspaper  business  ...  or  to  one  you’d  like  to  get 
closer  to  it.  Chances  are  that  he  may  get  to  see  an 
occasional  copy  of  E&P  around  the  office,  or  over 
somebody  else’s  shoulder.  Why  not  send  him  his  own 
personal  subscription? 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below,  and  E&P  will  do  the  rest. 
You  can  either  enclose  your  check,  or  we  can  bill  you. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Send  gift  subscription  of  E&P  to  the  following, 
and  send  a  gift  card  with  my  name;  to: 

1.  Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone . State  .... 

2.  Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone . State  .... 

□  $6.!>0  per  subscription  enclosed  D  Bill  me 

Sender's  name:  . 

Address:  . . 

City: . Zone . State  . . . . 

□  While  you're  at  it,  order  my  subscription,  too. 
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Auto  Insurance 
Abuses  Exposed 

Miami,  Fla.  An  insurance  adjuster  who 


A  series  of  articles  in  the 
Miami  News  is  awakening  the 
community  to  the  facts  about 
automobile  insurance  costs. 
Huge  padding  of  auto  accident 
claims  and  awards  of  dispro¬ 
portionate  damages  by  local 
juries  have  been  exposed. 

In  September  the  News 
learned  that  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  petitioning  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  J.  Ed¬ 
win  Larson  for  rate  increases, 
because  of  the  jump  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  reported  this 
year,  and  a  corresoonding  in¬ 
crease  in  claims  paid. 


Colbarf  Schnier 


City  Editor  Jack  Roberts  as¬ 
signed  Haines  Colbert  and  San¬ 
ford  Schnier  to  the  task  of  fact¬ 
finding  in  a  swindle  that  has 
cost  Dade  motorists  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Schnier,  a  staffer  since 
1952,  did  most  of  the  investiga¬ 
tive  work,  which  included 
searching  of  court  records,  talk¬ 
ing  with  accident  victims,  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers.  Mr.  Colbert, 
a  News-man  since  1946,  turned 
to  the  task  of  writing. 

The  first  article  appeared 
Nov.  26  and  the  end  is  nowhere 
in  sight.  Mr.  Roberts  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Keith  Ball  are  in 
daily  communication  wth  the 
News’  staff  of  attorneys.  Mr. 
Colbert  has  managed  to  keep 
three  or  four  articles  ahead  but 
when  the  libel  lawyers  use  a 
heavy  blue  pencil  he’s  some¬ 
times  hard  pressed  to  get  legal 
clearance  and  meet  deadlines, 
too. 

Editor  Bill  Baggs  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  Clark  Ask  have 
given  daily  editorial  support  to 
the  series. 

’Whiplash’  Cases 

What  did  the  reporters  find? 

Among  other  things: 

A  physician  who  has  treated 
3,000  cases  of  “whiplash”  or 
cervical  sprain  over  the  past 
five  years.  (A  doctor  in  Los 
Angeles  had  treated  only  300  of 
this  common  accident  injury  in 
a  city  that  has  five  times  as 
many  cars  as  Miami.) 
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changed  a  medical  bill  from  $12 
to  $120,  also  sent  the  insurance 
company  a  $500  bill  for  $190 
worth  of  auto  damage  work; 

Police  referrals  of  accidents 
to  certain  lawyers; 

A  Cuba  “whiplash”  victim 
who  was  found  workiiig  in  Chi¬ 
cago  although  a  doctor’s  bill 
stated  the  man  was  under  al¬ 
most  daily  treatment  in  Miami; 

Lawyers  who  took  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  awards  in 
damage  cases; 

A  cook  who  was  accused  of 
trying  to  promote  a  lawsuit  over 
an  auto  accident  in  which  he 
was  not  involved,  then  filed  two 
damage  claims  for  himself  with¬ 
in  a  year. 

What  are  the  results  so  far? 

When  Commissioner  Larson 
granted  the  latest  petition  for 
rate  increases,  he  commended 
the  News  for  its  series,  saying 
“phony  injury  claims  inevitably 
drive  insurance  costs  upward.” 

Muzzling  Suit 

A  Citizens  committee  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  revive  a  Safety 
Council. 

Circulation  and  reader  reper¬ 
cussions  have  been  most  favor¬ 
able  as  far  as  the  News  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Just  about  every  one  of  Mi¬ 
ami’s  3,000  practicing  attorneys 
and  275  insurance  companies 
have  become  avid  readers  of  the 
News,  some  firms  buying  as 
many  as  50  copies  of  a  single 
edition. 

One  attorney  filed  suit  in  an 
effort  to  halt  the  series.  The 
attorney,  who  has  not  figured 
in  any  of  the  News’  stories,  said 
he  had  to  protect  his  reputation 
“as  an  honest,  conscientious 
law’yfer”  and  that  he  was  not 
“m^”  at  the  News.  Circuit 
Judge  Pat  Cannon  dismissed  the 
muzzling  attempt  with  preju¬ 
dice,  saying  the  suit  was  without 
merit. 

• 

Reporters’  Gallery 
Plans  Are  Shelved 

Atlanta 

Plans  for  building  a  press 
gallery  in  the  spectators’  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  State  Legislature 
were  shelv^jd  last  week,  al¬ 
though  a  study  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  newsmen  be 
prohibited  from  interviewing 
lawmakers  on  the  floor  during 
sessions.  The  presence  of  re¬ 
porters  and  television  camera¬ 
men,  the  committee  said  con¬ 
tributed  to  noise  and  confusion 
during  legislative  deliberations. 


. . . . I . .  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


i  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  The  Comatose  Comma 


B  The  separation  of  subject  and  verb  by  a  comma  is  one  I 
g  of  the  commonest  errors  in  print:  I 

g  “A  barefoot,  tattered  boy[,]  leads  two  pet  black  goats  | 
g  down  a  concrete  street.”  I 

g  “The  conductor  of  a  Toonerville  Trolley  bus[,]  leans  | 
S  out  the  side  and  helps  passengers  aboard.”  | 

1  “In  a  broad  policy  speech  before  the  Assembly,  Lord  | 
1  Home[,]  assailed  the  concept  as  sterile.”  | 

1  Even  when  the  subject  is  compound  no  comma  should  | 
S  separate  it  from  the  verb:  | 

g  “On  July  5,  she  and  eight  other  American  studentsl,]  | 
g  set  sail  for  Southampton  aboard  the  Neptunia.”  I 

B  Nor  should  the  elements  of  a  two-part  subject  them-  | 
1  selves  be  separated,  as  by  the  comma  after  vote:  “The  | 

g  closeness  of  the  popular  vote[,]  and  the  tiny  margin  | 

a  by  which  key  states  were  carried [,]  have  led  to  revised  | 

1  estimates  of  party  strength.”  (The  comma  after  carried  | 

g  is  also  wrong.)  I 

5  “This[,]  and  other  factors[,]  wrere  discussed.”  Both  | 
1  commas  are  superfluous.  | 

1  Commas  ai*e  called  for  to  separate  modifiers  following  I 
g  a  subject  (here,  nef/ottations),  but  not  after  the  last  one:  I 

1  “For  the  time  being,  the  pending  negotiations  on  j 

g  Berlin,  a  nuclear  test  ban,  and  disarmament[,]  are  | 

g  stalled.”  I 

g  “The  story  which  followed  [,]  utilized  a  time-tested  | 
H  formula.”  This  punctuation,  which  is  very  common,  j 

j  probably  reflects  confusion  whether  the  clause  which  j 

B  followed  is  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive.  If  it  is  restric-  | 

g  tive — a  fact  that  context  would  determine — ^there  should  j 

B  be  commas  both  before  and  after  the  clause.  If  it  is  j 

g  nonrestrictive:  “The  story  that  followed  utilized  etc.”  | 

g  A  noun  of  address  should  be  set  off  “  ‘What  is  it  [,]  | 

H  Sonny?’  she  asked.”  j 

B  The  last  adjective  in  a  series  should  never  be  separated  | 

E  by  a  comma  from  the  noun  it  modifies:  “It  w'as  an  | 

m  expurgated,  declassified  [,]  speech.”  I 


I  Wayward  Words  i 

g  Faze  means  disconcert  or  daunt,  and  it  is  usually  used  | 
I  with  a  negative:  “We  were  not  fazed  by  the  setback.”  I 
m  Phase,  often  wrongly  used  in  that  sense,  is  a  noun  mean-  | 
g  ing  aspect:  “The  lecturer  described  the  phases  of  the  I 
g  moon.”  With  in  or  out,  phase  is  a  verb,  usually  found  | 
m  in  military  contexts,  with  the  meaning  place  in  (or  | 
g  take  out  of)  operation  by  stages:  “This  progn:«m  will  be  | 
1  phased  in  by  Christmas.”  I 

1  •  *  •  I 

1  In  the  sense  remove  people  from  a  place,  evacuate  is  | 
m  standard,  accepted  usage,  superstition  to  the  contrary.  | 
i  •  •  •  I 

g  Ended  is  preferably  used  of  what  is  past,  ending  of  | 
g  what  is  to  come.  “The  report  covers  the  decade  ended  I 
B  [not  ending")  in  1950.”  “He  is  enrolled  in  a  course  ending  I 
B  next  year.”  I 

B  «  *  *  I 

g  Drunken  is  the  preferred  form  of  the  adjective  for  I 
g  attributive  use;  that  is,  in  front  of  the  noun  modified:  j 
B  a  drunken  driver.  Drunk  is  preferable  as  a  predicate  i 
g  adjective:  “The  policeman  himself  was  drunk.”  These 
1  principles  are  borne  out  by  observations  of  careful  usage. 

1  But  drunk  as  an  attributive  (drunk  driver)  may  be 
1  verging  into  acceptance. 

liMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii^^  No.  210  nniiiii^^ 
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Brandel  Caricatures 
Many  News  Makers 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Caricatures  of  famous  fibres 
in  the  news  by  Max  Brandel,  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  caricatur¬ 
ist,  will  be  distributed  on  an  un¬ 
usual  basis  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

The  syndicate  plans  to  send 
to  each  editor  who  expresses 
interest  proofs  of  30  caricatures 
each  quarter.  The  editor  may 
look  them  over  and  then  order 
that  batch  or  not  as  he  sees  fit. 

.See  Before  Buy 

“If  the  editor  would  rather 


P. 


Is  this  Vaughn  Meader? 

pass  up  a  release,  that’s  his  pre¬ 
rogative  and  he  need  not  notify 
us  to  that  effect,”  explained 
Miss  Mollie  Slott,  manager- 
^itor  of  the  syndicate.  ‘‘The 
important  point  is  that  he  does 
not  buy  a  ‘cat  in  a  bag.’  He  sees 
exactly  what  he  is  getting  and 
accepts  or  rejects  each  release 
on  the  basis  of  the  proof  before 
him.” 

Mats,  of  course,  are  mailed 
editors  who  send  in  orders  for 
them.  A  practical  way  is  thus 
provided  for  a  newspaper  to 
build  up  a  bank  of  caricatures 
to  brighten  news  stories,  news 
summaries  and  editorial  pages. 

Began  in  Europe 

Max  Brandel,  52,  spent  his 
^t  38  years  in  Europe.  He  has 
a  professional  caricaturist 
from  the  age  of  17  and  his  work 
has  appeared  in  leading  publi- 
»tion.s  of  France,  Germany, 
^iRium,  Switzerland  and  Italy 
EDI  (  OR  ac  PUBLISHER 


and  in  national  magazines  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Brandel  was  imprisoned 
in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp 
and  was  liberated  by  Gen. 
George  Patton’s  forces.  He  came 
to  the  U.S.  in  1948.  He  brings 
to  the  treatment  of  news  per¬ 
sonalities  the  sobered  and  so¬ 
phisticated  slant  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  His  insight  into  character 
is  penetrating.  With  deft  lines, 
he  reveals  essential  traits  of 
each  person  he  portrays. 

*  *  « 

Pegler  Is  Columnist 
For  Birch  Society 

The  John  Birch  Society,  ul¬ 
tra-conservative  anti-communist 
organization,  announced  in  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass.,  that  Westbrook 
Pegler,  former  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  will  write 
a  column  for  the  society’s 
monthly  publication,  American 
Opinion. 

“Mr.  Pegler,  w'ho  often  com¬ 
plained  of  Hearst  syndicate 
censorship,  will  not  be  re¬ 
strained  in  any  way,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  stated.  “'The  rough¬ 
er  he  is  on  the  (Kennedy)  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  better  we  will 
like  it.” 

King  Features  and  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler  parted  company  as  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
agreements  last  August. 

*  *  * 

Air  Force  Claque 

Andrew  Bernhard,  editor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
devoted  one  of  his  personal 
columns  to  the  fact  a  P-G 
reader  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  suggesting  he  write 
the  paper  his  concern  that  the 
comic  strip  “Steve  Canyon”  is 
no  longer  carried.  He  reports 
that  suddenly  a  half  dozen 
letters  of  complaints  came  in, 
although  the  strip  was  dropped 
last  August  to  make  room  for 
more  news.  Mr.  Bernhard  con¬ 
cludes: 

“Newspapers,  like  public  of¬ 
ficials,  are  not  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  organized  letter¬ 
writing  campaigns. 

“With  all  respect  to  the  Air 
Force  and  its  brave  men,  the 
Post-Gazette  is  not  about  to 
choose  its  comic  strips  because 
they  create  a  favorable  image 
of  some  branch  of  the  Defense 
Department  or  some  other 
governmental  division.” 
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Math  Problems 
Form  Feature 
For  Newspapers 

Under  title  of  “Figuret”  or 
“Fun  With  Figures,”  whichever 
the  editor  prefers,  .1.  A.  H. 
Hunter,  retired  commander  in 
the  British  Royal  Navy,  who 
lives  in  Toronto,  profluces  a 
three-inch  syndicated  feature 
with  a  mathematical  problem 
five  times  a  week. 

The  bright  little  feature  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Britain,  Ireland,  South  Africa, 
India,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Hong  Kong.  It  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Wheeler  Newspaper 
Syndicate  (159  Bay  St.,  Toronto 
1,  Ont.,  Canada). 


A  book  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
“Mathetical  Diversions,”  will  be 
published  early  in  January  by 
Van  Nostrand,  New  York.  Ear¬ 
lier  books,  “Fun  with  Figures” 
and  “Figurets,”  were  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York  and  Toronto.  Dutch 
and  Gennan  translations  have 
been  made  and  a  Japanese  ver¬ 
sion  will  be  published  this 
spring. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  last  10 
years,  has  published  nearly 
3,000  mathematical  teasers.  In 
1955,  he  coined  the  word  “al- 
phametic”  for  a  mathematical 
puzzle  in  which  figures  in  a 
calculation  have  been  replaced 
by  letters  forming  words  and 
meaningful  phrases.  This  type 
has  become  very  popular,  so 
Mr.  Hunter  uses  two  of  them 
each  week. 

The  problems  began  as  a 
hobby  with  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
hated  math  in  school,  even  in 
Dartmouth  Naval  College,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  w’as  presented 
in  a  dull  way. 

“I  never  did  any  serious 
problem-making  until  1949,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Hunter.  “One  day 
in  the  United  Services  Club  in 


J.  A.  H.  Hunter 

Hamburg,  another  member 
asked  me  to  solve  a  simple 
teaser.  The  editor  of  a  small 
weekly  newspaper  for  British 
families  in  Germany  overheard 
and  asked  me  to  produce  such 
problems  for  his  paper.  I  was 
in  Germany  for  the  Control 
Commission  and  wrote  the  col¬ 
umn  for  fun  until  I  left  Ger¬ 
many  for  Canada.” 

10  Y€*ars  ,\go 

Ten  years  ago.  Hunter’s  “Fun 
with  Figures”  began  in  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail 
and  still  appears  on  the  second 
front  page. 

A  separate  and  more  difficult 
series  appears  in  Canadian 
Saturday  Night. 

Central  Press  Features,  Ltd., 
London,  handles  overseas  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“Correspondence  comes  by 
way  of  the  newspapers  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  mostly  mail  replies 
direct  to  the  writers,”  said  Mr. 
Hunter.  “Occasionally,  it  may 
take  an  hour  to  answer  a  letter, 
but  I  reply  to  all  individually. 

“A  problemist  must  be  able 
to  w'rite  lightly  and  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way,”  he  explained.  “He 
takes  a  basic  mathematical  con¬ 
cept  and  clothes  it  in  a  real-life 
story  to  intrigue  readers.  He 
must  be  a  mathematician,  but 
able  to  express  himself  clearly 
in  a  limited  number  of  words.” 


Year 

ilflie 

Brian 


UPI  Washington  writer  Norman  Runnion 
reviews  the  momentous  events  which 
took  the  United  States  to  the  brink 
of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Russian  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Runnion’s  dramatic  account  of  this 
perilous  point  in  history  was  mailed 
to  UPI  subscribers  this  week  in  a 
special  year-end  edition  of  UPI 
Newsfeatures  for  release  Sunday, 

Dec.  30. 

It’s  another  “extra”  from  UPI. 


'([J’nited  press  international  (upj) 
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Chamberlain  Writes 


Sokolsky’s 

Frank  C.  McLeam,  general 
manager  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  announced  that  the  late 
George  Sokolsky’s  “These  Days” 
column  will  be  continued  by 
John  Chamberlain,  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  columnist.  His  first 
column  will  appear  next  week. 

“In  John  Chamberlain,”  Mr. 
McLearn  said,  “King  Features 
has  obtained  the  services  of  one 
of  the  finest  conserv’ative  writ¬ 
ers  in  America.  Messages  from 
editors  indicate  that  this  is  a 
happy  choice  and  one  that  our 
late  good  friend  ‘Sok’  w'ould 
heartily  approve.” 

Varied  Experience 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  a 
staff  \ATiter  or  editor  for  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  Barron’s, 
Harper’s,  the  Saturday  Review’ 
of  Literature,  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Fortune,  the  National  Re¬ 
view’,  Life,  and  most  recently, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  leading 
magazines  and  authored  four 
scholarly  books,  the  latest  of 
w’hich,  “The  Enterprising  Amer¬ 
icans,”  a  business  history  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  published 
in  January.  With  Henry  Hazlitt 
and  Susanne  La  Follette,  he  w’as 
the  first  editor  of  the  Freeman, 
a  conserv’ative  magazine  that 
Mr.  Sokolsky  w’as  instrumental 
in  founding  and  to  whose  first 


Column 

issue  he  contributed  his  classic 
essay,  “Freedom  —  a  Struggle.” 

Sokolsky  Associate 

Recalling  the  1950  tribula¬ 
tions  of  starting  the  Freeman, 
in  his  first  column,  an  open  let¬ 
ter  to  George’s  w’idow,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Sokolsky,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  w’rites:  “I  have  no  idea  of 
knowing  how’  much  George  ap- 
prov’ed  of  me  as  a  writer.  But 
I  w’ould  like  to  think  he  would 
have  accompanied  the  choice  (as 
his  successor)  with  a  benevolent 
laying  on  of  hands.  For  George 
had  a  great  effect  on  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  revival  in  this  country  in 
W’hich  I  happened  to  play  a 
part.  .  .  .  — I  know  from  the 
Freeman  days  that  George  ap¬ 
proved  of  me  once.  I  hope  that 
in  taking  over  his  space  I  will 
not  let  him  down.” 

Speaking  of  his  convictions 
and  his  own  label  as  a  militant 
conservative,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
bristled:  “I  don’t  like  labelling. 
Anyone  w’ho  w’ants  to  pin  a  label 
on  himself  or  anyone  else  should 
be  ready  to  explain  it.  I  could 
classify  myself  as  a  liberal  — 
an  old-fashioned  19th  century 
liberal.” 

Stimulates  Tliinking 

His  own  column,  he  said,  will 
urge  readers  to  do  their  owm 
thinking.  “I  champion  a  society 
in  W’hich  people  can  act  on  their 


Kids  got  problems  •  •  • 


From  babyhood  on  youngsters  have  all  sorts  of 
problems — physical,  mental,  and  emotional  which 
baffle  parents.  Millions  of  mothers  and  fathers 
get  guidance,  authoritative  assistance,  better 
insight  from 

**You  and  Your  Child” 

by  Joan  Beck.  Writing  skill  and  expert  information  make  exciting 
reading  on  toys  for  tots,  sniffles  and  sneezes,  safety,  school  study, 
measles,  milk,  musical  instruments,  eating,  just  about  everything 
concerning  children.  Twice  a  week.  Develops  loyal  readers  and 
following.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott, 
Manager  .  .  . 

ChUago  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 

tmmm  N*WS  Building,  Nuw  YoHf 

^ynaicawe^  fnc*  rwiwn«Tow«r,aiic«go 
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SIGNS  DOTTED  LINE — John  Chamberlain,  flanked  by  Frank  C.  Mc¬ 
Learn,  general  manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate  (left),  and  E.  B. 
Thompson,  editor  of  the  syndicate,  signs  a  contract  to  continue  the 
“These  Days"  column  written  since  1944  by  the  late  George  C.  Sokolsly. 


ow’n,”  he  emphasized,  “ —  not 
one  in  which  they  are  pushed 
around.” 

John  Rensselaer  Chamberlain 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  Oct.  28,  1903.  He  earned  his 
Ph.B.  at  Yale  in  1925  and  brief¬ 
ly  tried  his  hand  at  ad  writing 
for  Thomas  F.  Logan  Co.,  now 
Lord  Thomas,  before  turning 
to  journalism  as  a  New  York 
Times  city  desk  reporter  in 
1926. 


ered  in  December  were:  “The 
Prize,”  Irving  Wallace  (Simon 
&  Schuster)  ;  “Where  Love  Has 
Gone,”  Harold  Robbins  (Simon 
&  Schuster)  ;  “A  Child  of  Mira¬ 
cles,”  Rev.  Frederic  P.  Gehring 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls) ;  “Jesus  of 
Nazareth,”  Robert  Aron  (Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow  Co.) ;  “What 
Time’s  the  Next  Swan,”  Walter 
Slezak  (Doubleday). 

IllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllillllllllllCllllllll^ 
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No  Salesman 

His  father  had  a  furniture 
business  which  never  seriously 
appealed  to  young  Chamberlain. 
“I  figured  I  couldn’t  sell  any¬ 
thing,”  he  explained.  “And  I 
didn’t  want  to  ruin  the  family 
business.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  erudite 
commentary  very  soon  was  wide¬ 
ly  read  by  thinkers,  partisan  and 
critic  alike.  His  editorials  for 
Life  between  1945  and  1950 
were  read  throughout  the  world. 
Four  of  those  years  and  two 
earlier  with  the  New  York  Times 
were  spent  in  Washington,  D.C., 
an  interlude  that  led  him  to 
comment:  “Politicians  for  the 
most  part  are  secondary  actors; 
they  go  along  picking  up  the 
pieces.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  out 
of  his  Cheshire,  Conn.,  farm- 
home.  Three  sons  live  at  home; 
three  daughters  are  married. 

*  * 

*Book  of  the  Week* 
Provided  by  McClure 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  reviews  an  important  or 
interesting  book  each  week  at 
full  newspaper  page  length  in 
its  “Book  of  the  Week”  service. 

For  example,  the  books  cov- 


Qyndicate 

i^entences 

— Mort  Olshan  of  Mort  Olshan 
Sport  Features,  Los  Angeles, 
writes:  “This  must  be  the  great¬ 
est  season  a  sports  prognosti¬ 
cator  ever  had — nearly  80%  ac¬ 
curacy  !" 

— Cyrus  Barrett  Jr.,  who 
writes  the  “Cy  Barrett  Says..." 
column  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Chicago,  re-  | 
ceived  a  letter  from  James  M. 
Spiro,  director  of  activities  for 
the  American  Bar  Association, 
in  which  Mr.  Spiro  asserted: 

“All  too  frequently,  people 
fail  to  obtain  competent  legal 
advice  when  they  make  what 
may  be  the  most  important  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  life  —  the 
purchase  of  a  home.  Many 
writers,  unfortunately,  do  not 
stress  the  desirability  of  getting 
such  assistance  when  writing 
about  the  subject  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  It  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  delight,  in  view  of  this,  to 
note  your  comments  published 
in  a  recent  column.  As  an  m- 
dividual  lawyer  and  member  of 
the  public,  I  am  grateful  for 
your  presentation  of  such  men- 
torious  advice  to  the  public.’ 
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,‘The  Girls’  Is  Now 
3,120  Panels  Old 


By  Mildred  Miller 


Cincinnati 
On  the  first  Monday  in  De¬ 
cember,  1952,  the  Enquirer 
launched  a  sparkling  new  car¬ 
toon  panel,  “The  Girls,”  by 
native  Cincinnatian  Franklin 
Folger. 

On  Dec.  3 — exactly  520  weeks 
and  3,120  cartoons  later  —  the 
*  Enquirer  and  “The  Girls”  ob¬ 
served  the  10th  anniversary  of 
their  pleasant  association  and 
of  the  daily  panel’s  success. 


relative,  a  friend,  or  herself. 
Through  them,  cartoonist  Fol- 
ger’s  tender  refreshing  humor 
reaches  all  levels  of  society: 
Throws  shopgirls  into  convul¬ 
sive  giggles,  elicits  staccato 
laughs  from  solemn-faced  ex¬ 
ecutives,  brings  good-natured 
guffaws  from  husbands,  sends 
ripples  of  merriment  through 
offices,  shakes  chubbies  with  rol¬ 
licking  mirth,  grows  smiles  on 
grief-lined  faces. 


l.'iO  Papcr.s  Never  Offensive 

More  than  150  newspapers  Endowed  with  a  keen  per- 
throughout  the  world  now  carry  ception  and  understanding  of  fe- 
the  panel,  which  is  distributed  male  frailties  and  foxiness, 
by  the  Field  Newspaper  Syn-  the  sensitive  artist  never  gives 
dicate,  Chicago. 

Two  books  of  the  cartoons 
already  have  been  published. 

The  second  book,  just  released 
by  Doubleday  &  Co.  and  priced 
at  $1,  is  titled  “Leave  It  To 
The  Girls.”  Mr.  Folger  auto¬ 
graphed  790  copies  Dec.  4  at  a 
tea  in  the  book  department  of 
Mabley’s  new  downtown  store 
with  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Branch  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women  serv¬ 
ing  as  hoste.sses. 

Despite  the  unrelenting  sched¬ 
ule  he  has  faced  for  the  past 
decade  —  that  of  producing  six 
lively  cartoons  a  week,  week  in  treatment  of  their  amusing  ab- 
and  week  out  —  Mr.  Folger  surdities  and  his  ingenious  ca- 
never  has  Ixjen  at  a  loss  for  pacity  for  veiling  their  super- 
ideas.  To  the  contrary,  his  is  ficial  stupidity  with  subtle  strat- 
such  a  rare  talent  for  prolific  ^gy  have  evoked  respect  for 
creation  that  he  approximates  their  real-life  counterparts  and 
60  original  ideas  a  week.  Thus,  alerted  a  worry-weary  world  to 
he  finds  himself  in  the  incredible  the  pleasant  relief  their  en- 
position  of  having  to  choose  chanting  incongruities  afford, 
one  idea  from  every  10  he 

creates.  Chubby  Matrons 

^  -  pQQ  When  the  cartoon  was  initially 

'  ’  ‘  introduced,  it  depicted  only 

As  a  result  of  his  amazing  those  chubby,  genial  matrons 
productivity,  Mr.  Folger  has  a  of  the  late  middle  years  who, 
backlog  of  usable  ideas  con-  with  home  responsibilities  les- 
servatively  estimated  at  over  5,-  sened,  enter  into  a  zestful  care- 
000.  Being  a  perfectionist,  how-  free  life  of  dining  out  (and 
be  has  consistently  refused  cheating  on  their  diets) ,  of  club 
to  dip  into  his  rich  storehouse,  meetings,  shopping,  traveling, 
deeming  the  discarded  ideas  as  etc.  But  as  publication  of  the 
second-rate”  and  therefore  un-  cartoon  became  more  wide¬ 
worthy  of  his  darlings,  “The  spread,  Mr.  Folger  received  an 

increasing  number  of  requests 
^be  jianel  appears  not  only  from  young  mothers  and  career 
throughout  the  United  States  girls  to  include  their  type  also 
but  also  in  far-off  Australia,  in  the  cheerful  panel.  It  isn’t 
pvr  England,  the  only  the  stout  older  women, 

bilippino':  and  Canada.  they  wrote,  who  carry  on  like 

,  of  the  panel  can  “The  Girls.”  It’s  the  way  slender 

St  be  attributed  to  its  uni-  young  ones  behave,  too!  Thus 
'er^l  ar>peal.  For  in  “The  it  was  that  the  panel  evolved 
iris  everybody  recognizes  a  into  a  gay  fictional  counterpart 
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'Oh  dear,  we  put  our  foot  in  it 
as  usual  .  .  .  ' 

cause  for  offense.  His  delicate 
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Franklin  Folger 

of  all  females  —  down  to  the 
tiny  toddler. 

No  Vacations 

Although  he  has  not  had  a 
vacation  in  the  la.st  10  years, 
Mr.  Folger  finds  relaxation  in 
his  fine  library,  his  stereo  rec¬ 
ord  player  and  his  art  collection. 
An  avid  reader,  he  has  an  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  for  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  great  minds 
of  all  time. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  for 
example,  his  specialities  are 
Shakespeare,  T  h  o  r  e  a  u  and 
Emily  Dickinson.  In  music, 
Bach,  MacDowell,  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Glenn  Gould.  In 
art,  his  personal  collection  is 
evidence  of  his  preferences.  It 
includes  Rembrandt,  Cezanne, 
Renoir,  Lautrec,  Laurencin, 
Matissee  and  Picasso. 

«  *  * 

Hall  Syndicate 
Has  Sales  Meeting 

Executives  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Hall  Syndicate 
held  a  semi-annual  sales  con¬ 
ference  Dec.  13  and  14  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  York. 

In  attendance  were  Robert  M. 
Hall,  president;  Ira  Emerich, 
executive  vicepresident ;  W. 
Robert  Walton,  editor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  sales;  Helen  Staunton, 
managing  editor;  Joseph  D.  Mc- 
Graw,  New  York  staff;  Robert 
S.  Reed,  San  Francisco,  western 
representative;  Jack  Hornady, 
Eastern  and  Southern  repre¬ 
sentative;  John  P.  McMeel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Midwestern  representa¬ 
tive;  Harry  Slater,  in  charge  of 
Books  in  the  News. 

• 

Seminar  on  Courts 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Cass  County  State’s  Atty. 
Lyle  Huseby  conducted  a  two- 
hour  seminar  on  court  procedure 
in  criminal  cases  with  reporters 
and  desk  men  of  the  Fwrgo 
Forum  at  the  invitation  of  Edi¬ 
tor  John  D.  Paulson. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Prof.  Arnold  Heads 


Publishing 

S\’RACl'SE,  N,  Y. 

Prof.  Edmund  C.  Arnold  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
PublishinR  Department  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  Syracuse  University. 

Dr.  \V.  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the 
school,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
apiK)intment  was  to  strenprthen 
the  school’s  programs  in  pub¬ 
lishing  and  media  management. 

“The  great  problem  facing, 
not  only  the  newspapers,  but  all 
of  the  mass  media,’’  said  Dean 
Clark,  “is  the  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  management  personnel.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arnold  with  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience  has  the  background  to 
do  .iust  this.” 

Courses  in  the  newspaper 
business  practice,  principles  of 
promotion,  and  merchandising 
problems  of  mass  media  are 
listed  among  the  offerings  by  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

“The  programs,”  said  Dean 
Clark,  “are  supported  by  courses 
offered  in  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.” 

Co-Publi  slier  of  W  eekly 

Professor  Arnold  has  had 
over  30  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  work.  He  has  served 
in  every  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  is  still  co-publisher 
of  a  weekly  paper  at  Franken- 
muth,  Michigan. 

The  publisher  is  more  than  a 
business  executive,  Professor 
Arnold  holds.  “He  is  a  unique 
leader  and  spokesman  for  his 
community,  the  focal  point 
around  which  civic  cooperation 
cr>’stallizes,”  he  says.  “So  a 
publisher  must  be  a  man  of 
broad  interests.  That  is  why 
the  new  publishing  sequence  will 
enable  the  student  to  draw  upon 
the  entire  range  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  curriculum  and  faculty. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  thing,  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  to  the  ethical  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  publisher.” 

Dean  Clark  has  assigned  Gene 
Gilmore  to  teach  a  course,  be¬ 
ginning  next  semester,  in  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  organization. 
Mr.  Gilmore,  an  instructor  in 
the  Journalism  School,  has  had 
10  years’  experience  in  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  field.  His 
course  will  supplement  one  now 
offered  by  Associate  Professor 
Howard  Palmer,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

A  program  in  administrative 


Program 

communication  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  W.  P.  Ehling 
was  started  last  year  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Professor  Arnold,  who  has 
conducted  scores  of  advertising 
and  typographic  clinics  in  the 
nation,  has  in  the  planning  stage 
a  number  of  workshops  and  re¬ 
fresher  courses  for  media  per¬ 
sonnel.  Some,  he  said,  would  be 
started  within  a  year  or  two 
and  others  will  be  developed  as 
the  space  in  the  Newhouse  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  becomes  available. 

The  Syracuse  program  in 
publishing  was  started  20  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
M.  Lyle  Spencer  and  Dr.  E. 
Marion  Johnson,  now  director  of 
research  for  Delta  Airlines. 

*  *  * 

To  Ser\e  All  Media 

The  Newhouse  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  at  Syracuse,  which 
S.  I.  Newhouse  has  endowed 
with  $15  million,  will  seek  to 
serve  all  of  the  media  whereby 
the  human  mind  can  be  reached, 
Philip  Hochstein  told  the  New 
York  alumni  of  Syracuse  Dec. 
17  at  the  Ov'erseas  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Hochstein,  who  has  been 
Mr.  Newhouse’s  associate  on 
the  editorial  side  for  many 
years,  declared  newspapers  have 
traveled  toward  greater  scope 
and  better  quality  in  the  past  50 
years. 

“We  are  living,”  he  said,  “at 
a  time  when  the  vast  unknown 
is  applying  far  greater  pres¬ 
sure  on  our  lives  than  the  famil¬ 
iar  is  able  to  withstand.  The 
anchor  of  our  lives  is  l)eing 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  of 
the  future.  The  maiwels  and 
dangers  of  the  infinite  and  the 
infinitesimal  pre-occupy  us,  al¬ 
most  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
apparent. 

“We  will  grow  up,  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  to  the  age  of  science,  or 
we  will  die  utterly  as  an  infiu- 
ence  on  the  human  mind.” 

“We  must  deal  today,”  the 
editor  said,  “with  the  reader 
who  is  cei-tain  to  know  more 
than  the  reporters  and  editors 
of  some  subjects  and  tends  to 
judge  all  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper  by  the  fidelity  and 
clarity  with  which  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  interests  are  treated.” 

Replying  to  those  who  have 
asked  why  Mr.  Newhouse,  pri¬ 
marily  a  newspaper  publisher, 
chose  to  embrace  all  the  arts  and 
fields  of  mass  communications 


in  the  Syracuse  center,  Mr. 
Hochstein  said: 

Press  Is  Institutional 

“Of  all  the  mass  media,  the 
])ress  alone  is  capable  of  func¬ 
tioning  as  an  autonomous  insti¬ 
tution,  with  an  inner  balance 
and  an  indejjendent  strength,  in 
the  clash  of  social  forces. 

“Consider  the  other  mass 
media.  Television  and  radio 
operate  by  franchise  from  a 
government  agency  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  bureaucratic  discipline 
and  regulation.  But,  more  im¬ 
portant,  television  and  radio 
have  only  the  slightest  institu¬ 
tional  existence.  A  listener  ex¬ 
tends  or  withholds  loyalty  on 
the  basis  of  an  individual  pro¬ 
gram,  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
station  or  a  network. 

“Movies,  books  and  travel 
are  even  less  institutional  than 
radio  or  television.  One  does  not 
patronize  Samuel  GoldwTn,  or 
Doubleday  Doran,  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  highway.  One  chooses  a 
movie  for  the  stars,  the  stories 
and  reports  of  the  individual 
picture;  one  buys  a  book  for  the 
author  and  the  subject;  and  one 
chooses  friends  to  visit  or  a 
sight  to  see. 

“Only  the  press  is  strongly 
institutional.  We  subscribe  to 
our  newspaper  because  we  feel 
it  renders  us  and  the  communi¬ 
ty  an  honest  service  and  main¬ 
tains  standards  of  ethics  and 
competence.  The  press  is  utterly 
dependent  upon  its  reputation 
and  success  as  an  institution. 
Not  only  is  it  dependent  upon 
its  institutional  character  for 
its  readership  and  circulation 
revenue,  but  research  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  all-important  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  reader’s 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
newspaper  and  his  responsive¬ 
ness  to  its  advertising  content. 

Ethics  and  Competence 

“Thus,  while  the  press  is  only 
a  part  of  mass  communication, 
it  represents  virtually  all  of 
the  institutional  character  of 
mass  communication.  For  the 
press,  the  maintenance  of  its 
standards  of  ethics  and  com¬ 
petence  is  the  life-and-death 
struggle.  But  the  press  must 
also  be  the  conscience,  goad  and 
defender  of  all  the  other  media. 

“Totally  free  itself  from  bu- 
I'eaucratic  government  control, 
the  press  stands  watch  over  the 
performance  of  the  other  media 
and  over  the  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  business  interests  that 
have  the  power  to  curb  or  pros¬ 
per  the  other  media.  The  press 
must  be  greatly  concerned  not 
only  with  its  own  shortcomings 
and  freedom,  but  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  craftsmanship  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  every  activity  that  has 
any  bearing  upon  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  our  society.” 
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More  Job  Openings 
For  J«Gratluates 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Job  openings  for  the  1962 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
were  25  percent  greater  than  for 
those  of  the  previous  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  by 
Frank  W.  Rucker,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  place¬ 
ment  director  for  the  school. 

Prof.  Rucker  reported  498  job 
openings  listed  with  the  place¬ 
ment  office  during  the  year 
which  ended  Aug.  31,  compared 
with  369  listed  the  previous 
year.  The  starting  .salaries 
ranged  from  $85  to  $145  a  week. 
Of  the  63  gi’aduating  students 
who  accept^  jobs  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  field,  46  percent  went  to 
work  for  newspapers  and  news 
services. 

• 

Workshops  Planned 
On  New  Techniques 

Three  three-day  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  to  acquaint  newspaper 
production  personnel  with  new 
composing  room  processes  have 
been  scheduled  by  Collier  Elliott 
and  Associates  early  in  1963. 
They  will  take  place  at  the  How¬ 
ard  Johnson  Motel,  8201  Hig¬ 
gins  Road,  Chicago,  near  O’Hare 
Field. 

The  dates  are  Jan.  7-9,  Jan. 
21-23  and  Feb.  4-6.  Mr.  Elliott 
said  reservations  are  invited. 
The  classes,  he  said,  will  be  in 
hot  metal  paste-up  for  display 
composition,  computerized  tape 
perforation,  and  advanced  meth¬ 
ods  of  page  make-up  scheduling 
and  copy  flow.  The  fee  is  $285. 

• 

3  Iowa  Students 
Share  $2,750  Grants 

Iowa  City 

Three  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  students 
have  been  awarded  $2,750  in 
scholarship  funds. 

Gary  Gerlach,  a  senior  and 
honors  student  from  St.  Ansgar, 
Iowa,  received  the  $1,000  John 
F.  Murray  scholarship  for  a 
non-advertising  journalism  ma¬ 
jor,  and  David  Peters,  a  journal¬ 
ism  senior  from  Sibley,  Iowa, 
received  a  $1,000  Murray  grant 
in  advertising.  A  third  award, 
the  $750  Fairall  scholarship  for 
an  outstanding  student  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  went  to  Charles  R- 
Ragan,  Des  Moines. 

• 

Editor  Re-elected 

BOSTON' 

Leslie  Moore,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  Telegran 
and  Evening  Gazette,  w'as  r*" 
elected  president  of  the  Ne» 
England  Society  of  N-^wspaper 
Editors  here  Dec.  8. 
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Election  Study 

{Conthiim!  from  page  15) 


certain  point  that  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  CBS  News  so-and-so 
won." 

Mr.  Leonard  ])ointed  out  that 
the  netwoi  ks  had  the  advantage 
in  collecting  election  returns  be¬ 
cause  they  subscribed  to  both 
wire  services  and  added  their 
own  coverage  in  key  areas. 
“Both  .services  are  highly  re¬ 
liable  but  l)ecause  we  subscribe 
to  both,  we’re  automatically 
ahead  of  either  one  of  them.’’ 

He  used  this  example:  “Say 
in  Michigan,  we  spend  $10,- 
000  to  collect  the  vote.  At  10 
p.ni.,  election  night,  our  organi¬ 
zation  has  tallied  100,000  re¬ 
turns  in  Wayne  County.  At  the 
same  time,  UPI  comes  in  with 
a  county-by-county-breakdown 
of  the  whole  state.  They  have 
10,000  collected  by  10  p.m.  for 
Wayne  County.  We  deduct  their 
10,000  from  our  100,000  and 
add  the  90,000  to  their  total. 
That  puts  us  90,000  up  on  UPI 
at  10  p.m.  We  start  with  the 
premise  that  we  pay  to  get  the 
best  the  wire  services  can  give 
us  —  then  pick  our  spots.’’ 

He  added  that  in  New  York 
State,  CBS  didn’t  use  either 
wire  sendee  election  night  ex¬ 
cept  as  u  reference.  Instead,  the 
network  covered  all  the  counties 
in  the  state  themselves.  This 
was  the  only  place  in  which 
they  did  this. 

Mr.  Leonard  estimated  that 
50  percent  of  the  CBS  election 
budget  was  spent  in  the  big 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts 
and  California  with  a  good  part 
of  this  in  California  and  New 
York  State.  Another  40  percent 
went  into  a  dozen  other  states 
where  key  races  were  being  run. 
“This  is  one  advantage  a  net¬ 
work  has,”  he  pointed  out. 

‘.Srlf-Kxaminalion’ 

According  to  the  APME  re¬ 
port,  its  findings  represented  a 
challenge  that  could  not  be  met 
by  the  AP  staff  alone.  The  study 
added:  “It  i-equires  .self-exami¬ 
nation  by  every  member  paper 
to  determine  if  we  have  been 
carrying  our  share  of  the  load.” 
It  was  sugge.sted  that  a  more 
vigorous  ami  more  highly  or- 
ganizetl  member  participation 
on  election  night  might  help. 

These  improvements  were  re¬ 
ported  to  1)6  already  in  the 
works : 

•  More  state  leads,  moved 
wore  pi(^ir,])tly. 

•  Bettt  r  roundups  and  more 
Wire  si).i.:e  for  them. 

•  Bett.  !  writing  from  all 
points,  voiding  mechanical 

Editor  sc  publisher 


leads  geared  only  to  providing 
a  vote  total. 

Mr.  Dedmon  added  a  fourth 
suggestion :  More  responsive¬ 
ness  to  upsets  or  key  state  races. 

Relating  back  to  CBS  and  its 
California  coverage,  the  study 
left  APME  members  to  ponder 
this  basic  question: 

If  CBS  can  get  this  kind  of 
cooperation,  why  can’t  u>e  devise 
a  system  that  will  provide  if  for 
AP  members? 

• 

Roberts  to  Aclvaiiee 
To  Abitibi  Presidency 

Toronto 

Douglas  W.  Ambridge  will  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  Ijoard  and 
Paul  E.  Roberts,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  of  Abitihi 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited,  on  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Ambridge  fir.st  joined  Abi¬ 
tibi  in  1923  and  since  that  time 
his  business  career  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  i)ulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Rol)erts  joined  Abitibi  in 
1949  as  manager  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  a  member  of  the  man¬ 
agement  committee. 

♦  *  * 

Newsprint  .Sales  Manager 

VANCOI'VER 

Dewar  B.  Cooke  has  been 
named  manger  of  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  newsprint  sales  for  Powell 
River-Alberni  Sales  Ltd.  He 
helped  to  plan  the  Port  Alherni 
mill  for  MacMillan  &  Bloedel  in 
1953.  R.  L.  Bonaparte,  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  newsprint  since 
1958,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

• 

New  Inveslnieiit  Club 
Buys  Shares  in  Dallas 

Dallas 

An  investment  club  which  will 
buy  .shares  only  in  Dallas-hased 
businesses  has  been  formed  here 
w'ith  Jack  B.  Kruecrer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Several 
other  newspapermen  are  among 
the  founders. 

“A  Share  in  Dallas  Business 
Inc.”  will  start  out  by  borrow¬ 
ing  money  from  a  bank  to  pur¬ 
chase  its  entire  stock  portfolio, 
then  use  the  periodic  payments 
of  its  investor-members  and 
dividend  income  to  pay  off  the 
debt.  There  are  about  100  firms 
in  which  shares  will  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

• 

Sells  Editor’s  Rancb 

San  Francisco 

Mrs.  Edmond  G.  Coblentz, 
widow  of  the  Hearst  editor,  has 
sold  the  268-acre  Valley  of  the 
Moon  Ranch  for  $420,000  to  a 
firm  which  will  develop  a  com¬ 
munity  for  retired  people.  It  was 
the  home  of  California’s  military 
governor  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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1960  ELECTION  STUDY 

No  Reportorial  Bias 
After  Endorsement 


Milwaukee 

Editorial  endorsement  of  a 
candidate  was  followed  by  bal¬ 
anced  reporting,  a  journalism 
instructor  says  in  a  thesis  cov¬ 
ering  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
coverage  of  the  1960  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

George  R.  Berdes,  instructor 
at  Marquette  University,  noted 
that  the  Journal  endorsed  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  an  editorial  on 
Oct.  16,  1960. 

.Studied  Slalemcnts 

He  .studied  2,569  statements 
in  Journal  stories,  1,729  (67%) 
published  between  July  14  and 
Oct.  15,  and  840  (33%)  after 
the  editorial. 

Mr.  Berdes  .said  he  found  that 
before  the  endorsement  there 
was  “an  extremely  balanced  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  reporting”  and  that 
after  the  endorsement  there  was 
“and  almost  perfect  balance”  of 
statements  in  news  stories  which 
favored  the  Democratic  cause 
or  benefited  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Berdes  said  that  each 
period  reflected  “a  high  degree 
of  fairness  to  both  sides.” 

He  .said: 

“What  is  most  significant  in 
this  comparison  is  that  while 
the  Republican  cau.se  suffered 
an  apparent  setback  in  the 
period  following  the  editorial, 
the  loss  was  so  fractional  as  to 
be  meaningless. 

“Also  offsetting  what  on  the 
surface  appears  as  a  loss  is  the 
overriding  fact  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  cause  actually  enjoyed  a 
total  over-all  advantage  of  41 
(1.6%)  statements.” 

No  Evidence  of  Bias 

Mr.  Berdes  added: 

“The  additional  fact  that  the 
category  under  comparison  (pro 
and  con  statements)  represented 
61.2%  of  all  the  statements  in 
the  study  adds  weight  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this,  the  most 
significant  of  the  comparisons 
to  be  made,  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  bias  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  handling  of  the  1960  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.” 

“In  summary  analysis,”  Mr. 
Berdes  said,  “the  evidence  by 
this  study  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
editorial  endorsement  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  did  not  influence 
Joumal  staff  writers  in  their 
reporting  of  the  1960  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.” 

Mr.  Berdes  said  his  procedure 


was  to  segregate  all  stories 
printed  before  and  after  the  en¬ 
dorsement,  starting  with  July 
14,  the  day  on  which  Kennedy 
was  nominated  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention.  He 
used  stories  that  referred  to 
either  candidate  and  carried 
Journal  reporters’  bylines. 

By  means  of  a  statement 
analysis  method,  the  stories  in 
each  period  were  quantitatively 
analyzed  and  the  results  of 
each  period  were  compared  to 
discover  any  evidence  indicating 
the  presence  of  bias  or  lack  of 
it  in  one  period,  as  contrasted 
against  the  other. 

Mr.  Berdes  said  that  since  its 
inception  in  1928  and  through¬ 
out  its  development,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  last  10  to  12  years,  the 
quantative  analysis  method  he 
used  in  his  study  “has  been 
demonstrated  as  a  reliable  and 
dextrous  method  of  content 
analysis.” 

• 

Cartoonists  in  Salnte 
To  Jerry  Costello 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  -ntire  editorial  page  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  15,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  tributes  by  cartoonists 
to  Jerry  Costello,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  after  more  than  40  years 
with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Costello  began  drawing 
editorial  cartoons  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  17,  worked  on  his  home¬ 
town  Seranton  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and 
Express  and  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Newark-Star  Eagle  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Albany  Evening  News 
when  it  l)egan  in  1922. 

The  idea  of  a  page  of  recog¬ 
nition  originated  with  Ray 
Martin,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Knickerl)ocker  News. 

• 

Key  Posts  Filled 

Dallas 

Three  administrative  aides  on 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  were 
assigned  to  new  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  last  w’eek.  They  are: 
Robert  L.  Jensen,  controller, 
elected  as  a  vicepresident ; 
George  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  circulation, 
named  general  manager;  and 
James  V.  Lovell,  a.ssistant  to  the 
general  manager,  advertising, 
named  assistant  to  the  president, 
advertising. 
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Kitty  Campbell  Plans 
Fashion  ‘Press  Week’ 


Extensive  fashion  showings 
by  the  New  York  Couture 
Group  of  the  New  York  Dress 
Institute  are  being  planned  for 
235  fashion  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  and  television  stations 
by  Kitty  Campbell. 

Miss  Campbell  has  been  named 
publicity  director  of  the  New 
York  Couture  Group  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  The  23  high  fashion 
designers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  Group  will  stage  extensive 
and  elaborate  showings  of  their 
Spring  and  Summer  fashions 
for  1963  from  Jan.  6  through 
Jan.  12  with  fringe  activities 
for  the  fashion  editors  on  Jan. 
5  and  Jan.  13. 

20  Years  Old 

The  Group  formerly  was  one 
of  many  clients  of  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Eleanor  Lam¬ 
bert,  who  began  the  semi-annual 
“Press  Weeks”  for  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  20  years  ago  and  has  pro¬ 
moted  them  since.  Miss  Lambert 
continues  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  International  Silk 
Institute  and  se\  eral  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Group  participating 
in  the  showings. 

Miss  Campbell,  interviewed  in 
her  office  at  the  Couture  Group’s 
headquarters  on  the  40th  floor 
at  1450  Broadway,  said  some 
tele\’ision  fashion  editors  will 
bring  tv  to  the  showings  this 
time.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
press  room  at  the  Hotel  Pierre, 
a  special  room  will  be  provided 
for  tv  pictures  to  be  made  and 
for  tape  recordings  of  inter¬ 
views. 

“Sometimes,  newspaper  fash¬ 
ion  editors  make  tape  recordings 
of  interviews  with  designers  or 
manufacturers  and  use  these 
tapes  for  entertaining  local 
clubs  or  to  refresh  their  own 
memories  about  interviews,” 
said  Miss  Campbell. 

Miss  Lambeth  Praise 

“This  is  the  40th  Press  Week 
— they  are  held  in  January  and 
July  each  year  —  and  great 
credit  is  due  Eleanor  Lambeth 
for  founding  the  Press  Week 
for  fashion  editors  and  develop¬ 
ing  it  through  the  years,”  con¬ 
tinued  Miss  Campbell.  “She  has 
made  it  an  enduring  institution.” 

Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Lam¬ 
bert  have  been  friends  for  many 
years,  ever  since  Miss  Campbell 
wrote  and  staged  a  ballet  fash¬ 
ion  show  in  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Campbell  formerly  was  with  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
before  that  with  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  Inquirer.  Her  immediate 
past  connection  was  with 
Harper's  Bazaar,  for  which  she 
went  to  Paris  twice  a  year  for 
the  fashion  showings.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  she  •wTote  a  25-year  history 
of  Balenciaga,  the  Paris  de¬ 
signer. 

It  is  hoped  by  Miss  Campbell 
that  a  dozen  newspapers  will 
return  to  the  New  York  Couture 
Group’s  Press  Week  showings. 
Their  fashion  editors  now  come 
on  ahead  of  Press  Week  and 
visit  manufacturers’  showrooms, 
but  fashions  are  not  shown  them 
by  the  23  high  fashion  manufac¬ 
turers  and  desigrners  in  the 
Couture  Group. 

On  Their  Own 

Five  years  ago,  these  news¬ 
papers  dropped  out  of  Press 
Week  attendance  and  went  out 
on  their  own;  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
Then  four  others — ^the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune — also  dropped  out. 

Later  on,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  began  running  capsule  re¬ 
views  of  fashions  in  advance  of 
the  showings.  Miss  Campbell 
said  this  is  a  dwindling  practice 
and  that  the  Herald  Tribune  has 
stopped  it  altogether. 

“The  feeling  is  that  consumer 
representatives  who  write  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Ameri¬ 
ca  find  that  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  they  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  they  will  wear  at 
Easter,”  said  Miss  Campbell. 
“It’s  silly,  except  for  the  trade 
press,  to  want  news  and  pictures 
of  fashions  farther  in  advance 
than  they  are  now  given  at  the 
first  of  July  and  the  first  of 
January. 

Invited  to  Return 

“When  merchandise  is  showed 
here  in  January,  some  of  it 
already  has  started  to  move  to 
the  stores  over  the  country,” 
she  added.  “Fashion  editors  can 
tell  their  readers  the  things 
they  saw  will  soon  be  in  the  local 
stores.  Press  Week  is  planned 
with  a  sound  merchandising 
sense.  We  hope  all  the  papers 
that  have  gone  out  on  their  own 
will  return. 


m 


Kiffy  Campbell 


Miss  Campbell  is  in  private 
life  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Mock  Jr. 
She  and  her  husband  live  in  a 
penthouse  in  the  London  Ter¬ 
race  apartments  in  Manhattan 
and  in  a  home  in  Edgewater, 
N.  J. 


Newspapers  Oppose 
City  Hall  PR  Plan 

Harrisbvrg,  Pa. 

A  proposal  that  the  Harris¬ 
burg  city  government  hire  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  was  opposed 
by  the  Patriot-News  on  the 
ground  that  censorship  would 
result. 

Acting  Mayor  Daniel  J.  Barry 
suggested  that  a  PR  person 
might  prepare  regular  reports 
for  Council  on  departmental 
activities  of  the  city  government 
and  on  the  functions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Authorities  and  Commis¬ 
sions. 

The  Patriot  declared  that 
“what  really  is  at  issue  is  cen¬ 
tralized  control  and  censorship 
of  the  news  and  manipulation 
of  the  news.” 

The  editorial  also  blasted 
plans  of  Governor-elect  William 
W.  Scranton  to  designate  one 
of  his  aides  as  “a  sort  of 
‘super-press  agent’  superimposed 
upon  the  already  far-flung  pub¬ 
lic  relations  establishment”  at 
the  Capital. 

• 

A  Million  Cards 

Detroit 

About  13,000  Detroit  News 
carriers  distributed  close  to  one 
million  Christmas  cards  to  their 
customers.  The  cards,  in  color, 
had  space  for  the  carrier’s 
name  and  telephone  number 
and  were  in  envelopes.  The  cards 
were  distributed  free  to  carriers 
along  with  instructions  for  de¬ 
livery. 


Editor  Bares! 
Threat  from  i 
Birch  Society 

Boston 

Robert  Welch,  leader  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  .scut  a  let¬ 
ter  Dec.  14  to  the  Boston  Htr- 
aid  protesting  a  story  which 
linked  the  rightist  group  with 
Nazis  in  a  bookstore  i)lan. 

On  Dec.  15  Mr.  Welch  sent 
another  letter  to  Rolyrt  Cho¬ 
ate,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald.  This  threatened  he 
would  start  a  paper  and  “open  | 
your  eyes  to  the  disrespect  in 
which  the  Herald  is  now  held- 
despite  many  good  men  on  its 
staff — by  tens  of  thousands  of 
good  citizens  in  this  area  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
John  Birch  Society.” 

Mr.  Choate  said  both  letters 
were  received  in  his  office  Dec. 

17.  In  a  front-page  story  Dec. 

20  he  exposed  the  threat  “to 
put  the  Herald  out  of  business" 
unless  it  published  the  original 
Welch  letter,  “without  deletion, 
addition,  or  change  of  any 
kind.” 

The  Herald,  Mr.  Choate  said, 
had  checked  the  story  written 
by  James  F.  Droney  which  ap¬ 
peared  Dec.  13  and  found  it 
accurate  in  every  particular.  It 
described  an  arrangement  by  a 
Birch  Society  coordinator  to 
sponsor  a  “Joe  McCarthy  Book 
Store”  -with  an  associate  of 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  head 
of  the  American  Nazi  party. 

“Indeed,”  Mr.  Choate  wrote, 
“Robert  Welch  finds  no  inac¬ 
curacies  in  the  story.” 

Mr.  Choate  then  reproduced 
the  Welch  letters  in  full,  ex¬ 
plaining:  “The  reason  for  the 
prominent  display  ...  is  my 
own  resentment  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  tactics  employed  by 
this  so-called  right  wing  power 
group.”  I 

A  photograph  showed  that 
the  book  store  had  not  been 
opened. 

• 

Don  Britlgje 

Rochester,  N.  ) 

Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  TiiMt- 
Union  and  Democrat  Chroniclt 
on  Dec.  12  at  St.  Paul’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  here  wed  Mrs.  Grace  , 
Hoover  Vernou.  Mrs.  Vernon 
was  attended  by  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  William  McRae  Case  of 
Rochester,  and  Mr.  Bridge  by 
his  son,  John  F.  Bridge  of  Chevy , 
Chase,  Md.  After  a  wedding  tnp  I 
to  Bermuda,  Mr.  and  Mrs  i 
Bridge  will  make  their  home* 
14.59  Clover  St.,  Rochester.  ^ 
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Arbitration 

Pact  Voted 
By  Pressmen 


Sexton  Joins  Staff 
Of  Press  Institute 


William  C.  Sexton,  feature  In  1961  Mr.  Sexton  was  a 
editor  of  United  Press  Interna-  member  of  an  American  Press 
tional  and  a  newspaperman  of  Institute  seminar  for  manapinp: 
15  yeai'.s’  experience,  will  be-  editors  and  new's  editors.  Since 
come  an  as.sociate  director  of  then  he  has  been  a  ji^uest  speaker 
the  American  Press  Institute  of  for  other  Institute  programs, 
1.  discussing  the  coverage  of  na- 
was  made  tional  and  international  news. 

Founded  in  1946,  the  Institute 
has  conducted  programs  for 


Chicago 

The  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
of  North  America  has  renewed 
for  another  five  years  an  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA's  special  standing 
committee,  said  the  agreement, 
effective  Jan.  1,  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  1,038  to  96. 

Member  locals  voted  through 
an  electoral  system.  Each  local 
w'ith  50  members  or  less  was 
allowed  one  vote,  locals  with 
meml>ership  between  50  and  100 
got  two  votes  and  locals  with 
more  than  100  members  were  al¬ 
lowed  one  vote  per  member 
above  that  figure. 

Similar  agreements  have  been 
in  effect  between  the  ANPA  and 
the  union  since  1902.  The  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  arbitration  of 
disputes  on  an  international 
basis  and  is  applicable  to  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  and  union 
locals  only  if  a  contract  has 
been  signed. 

Voting  on  the  new  agreement 
took  place  among  union  locals 
-  -  during  October, 

erred  m  an  interpretation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Instead  of  confining  the  griev¬ 
ance  to  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  the  ruling  gives 
the  state  court  jurisdiction  over 
a  claim  brought  by  Doyle  Smith 
against  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  San  Francisco 

f^ews.  Consolidated  plans  developed 

Mr.  Smith’s  complaint  charged  by  small  newspapers  to  publish 
discrimination  against  Guild  multiple  publications  pose  some 
members  during  a  strike  by  an-  range  dangers,  in  the 

other  union  against  the  News  opinion  of  J.  Clifton  Toney,  pub- 
in  1955-56.  Non-union  employes  Usher  of  the  Folsom  (Calif.) 
and  a  few  Guild  members  were  Telegraph. 

retained  for  work  during  the  These  may  develop  despite  the 
strike.  recognized  day-to-day  advan- 

It  will  be  up  to  the  state  court  t&8®s  from^  increased  profits  and 


Columbia  University  Jan.  1, 

The  appointment 
by  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president 

of  Columbia,  acting  on  the  rec-  .  , 

ommendation  of  J.  Montgomery  more  than  3,000  men  and  women 
Curtis,  Institute  director.  from  daily  newspapers. 

The  executive  committee  of 

S  advisory  board  concurred  in  rec¬ 
ommending  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Sexton.  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  New’spapers, 
is  chairman  of  the  board  and  its 
executive  committee.  The  other 
two  executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  Ben  Reese,  board  co- 
chairman  and  former  managing 
editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
and  Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editoi’.  New  York  Times. 


APPOINTED— Jack  V.  Fox.  a  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent  for  the  past  five 
years,  is  the  newly  named  feature 
editor  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  he  has  been 
with  UPl  since  1940. 


Layoff  Lawsuit 
In  State  Court 


William  C.  Sexton 


United  Plant 
Perils  Seen 
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Other  Media  Getting 
Some  Newspapers  $  $ 


What’s  happening  to  that  esti¬ 
mated  $1,300,000  worth  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  being  lost 
daily  by  Xew  York  City’s  news¬ 
papers  during  the  strike? 

A  check  of  top  Xew  York 
advertising  agencies  this  week 
revealed  that  not  too  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  had  gotten  around  to 
making  “other  plans”  for  their 
newsi)aper  advertising  dollars. 

A  spoke.sman  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  agency  for 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
Pan  American  Airways,  just  to 
name  two,  said  that  Kodak  had 
pulled  its  heavy  newspaper 
“Oi)en  Me  First”  Christmas  ads 
and  was  using  an  increased 
schedule  of  tv  .spots  to  lure  late 
Christmas  shoppers.  He  said 
that  Pan  Am,  caught  up  in  the 
rush  of  Christmas  business  and 
oversold  on  many  flights,  wasn’t 
too  concerned  about  its  inability 
to  place  ads  in  the  N’ew  York 
papers. 

An  all-out  campaign  (via 
Monroe  Greenthal  Company)  for 
release  of  Harold  Hecht’s  “Taras 
Bulba”  in  the  Xew  York  area 
during  the  newspaper  strike  was 
in  evidence  at  a  special  meeting 
this  week  of  United  Artists’ 
“Premiere  Showcase”  theater 
officials  and  UA’s  advertising- 
publicity-exploitation  executives. 
Intensive  plans  to  open  the 
multi-million  dollar  film  spec¬ 
tacle  were  reviewed  and  re¬ 
vamped  at  a  conference  headed 
by  Fred  Goldberg,  UA  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Every  phase  of  ballyhooing 
the  Eastmancolor-Panavision 
epic  was  re-evaluated  by  the 
group — from  “extraordinary  tv 
advertising”  to  the  distribution 
of  special  heralds  at  local  super¬ 
markets. 

Mr.  (loldberg  outlined  work 
already  done  for  the  film  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  Christmas  Day  as  a 
UA  “Premiere  Showcase”  at¬ 
traction  in  15  theaters  in  the 
Xew  York  area. 

The  weekend  l>efore  the  strike 
started,  previously  scheduled 
half-page  ads  for  “Taras  Bulba” 
had  appeared  in  the  comic  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Joumnl- 
American  and  the  Siindny  Mir¬ 
ror.  These  ads  ran  in  75  other 
top  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Inserted  in  Puck,  The 
Comic  Weekly;  Metro  Comics 
and  in  independent  comics  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country, 
the  ads  were  read  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  21,000,000  persons,  Mr. 
Goldberg  said. 

A  subway  poster  campaign, 
blanketing  every  line  of  the  New 


York  City  transit  system  had 
started  Oct.  1.  Due  to  the  news¬ 
paper  strike,  Mr.  Goldberg  said, 
UA  and  theater  officials  agreed 
that  special  copy  prominently 
listing  the  names  of  the  “Pre¬ 
miere  Showcase”  theaters  and 
underscoring  the  Christmas  Day 
opening  be  “snipped”  to  the 
posters.  This  has  been  done,  Mr. 
Goldbei'g  reported. 

Prime  tv  time  already  had 
been  purchased.  It  was  decided 
that  the  major  ad  budget  re¬ 
alignment  due  to  the  newspaper 
strike  would  be  the  substantial 
increase  in  expenditures  for 
radio-tv. 

In  re-scheduling  ads  in  news¬ 
papers,  a  study  was  made  to 
learn  which  local  suburban 
newsi)apers  had  the  best  news¬ 
stand  sales.  Mr.  Goldberg  said 
that  “advertising  in  S'Weral 
vital  magazines  will  be  in¬ 
creased.” 

At  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  a 
spokesman  said  only  “one  or 
two”  clients  with  ads  originally 
scheduled  for  Xew  York  dailies 
had  re-scheduled  the  insertions 
in  some  Metropolitan  Xew  York 
area  newspapers  and  had 
stepped-up  their  local  radio-tv 
spot  coverage.  He  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  the  types  of  accounts. 

Any  one  listenting  to  radio 
this  week  would  know  that 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
had  increased  its  use  of  radio 
spots  to  sell  turkeys  and  the 
trimmings  for  Christmas  dinner. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  re¬ 
ported  that  its  Gordon’s  London 
Dry  Gin,  handled  in  the  U.S. 
by  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd.,  Xew 
York,  is  “heavying-up”  its  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  the  Westchester 
Group,  Newsday,  the  Long 
Island  Press,  Jlrooklyn  Daily, 
Staten  Island  Advance.  In  addi¬ 
tions,  it  is  using  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  editions  of  Cue  and  TV 
Guide  magazines. 

Several  agencies  reported 
their  schedules  for  December 
had  already  run  before  the  shut¬ 
down  and  they  wouldn’t  make 
any  plans  for  January  or  later 
until  the  situation  was  sized  up. 
Then,  said  one  officer,  “we  may 
take  a  look  at  radio  for  our 
automotive  accounts.” 

• 

Guild  on  Weekly 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild 
is  seeking  certification  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  nine  employes 
of  the  Burlington  Gazette.  It  is 
the  first  weekly  newspaper  in 
Canada  the  Guild  has  attempted 
to  organize. 
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Printer  of  Comics 
Complains  of  Loss 

Buffalo 

Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc. 
will  ask  Federal  Court  to 
modify  its  order  of  June  22 
limiting  the  amount  of  color 
comic  supplements  it  can  print 
at  its  new  Sylacauga,  Ala¬ 
bama,  plant. 

The  company  declared  that, 
under  terms  of  a  preliminary 
injunction  issued  by  Judge  John 
O.  Henderson,  it  is  not  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  to  do  the  limited 
amount  of  printing  in  Alabama. 

Judge  Henderson  restricted 
Greater  Buffalo  to  printing  at 
Sylacauga  only  supplements  for 
southeastern  newspapers  that 
are  now  printed  at  the  Dun¬ 
kirk,  X.Y.  plant. 

Greater  Buffalo  said  this 
limitation  would  mean  that  3,- 
434,000  four-page  supplements 
a  week  could  be  printed  at 


Sylacauga  for  six  nev\.spapers 
and  this  would  result  in  an  an¬ 
nual  loss  of  $147,089  on  the 
operation. 

• 

Korean  Reporter 
Now  U.  S.  Citizen 

Charleston,  \V.  Va. 

K.  W.  Lee,  a  reporter  on  the 
Charleston  Gazette  who  came 
from  Korea  as  a  student  in  1950, 
has  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  earned  de¬ 
grees  at  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  worked  at  the  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Tim-cs  before  com¬ 
ing  here. 

In  the  story  of  his  naturali¬ 
zation  proceedings,  Mr.  Lee  told 
how  he  was  a  bomber  r  adioman 
at  Japan’s  Kamikaze  air  base  ! 
when  he  was  15,  in  the  last  days 
of  W'orld  War  II,  “only  waiting 
for  the  final  hour  of  certain 
death.” 


White  House-Kremlin 
Phone,  Editor’s  Plan 


Instant  communications  by 
teleprinter  or  telephone  betw'een 
the  W’hite  House  and  the  Krem¬ 
lin  to  pr  event  accidental  nuclear 
w'ar  was  originally  suggested  by 
Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade. 

It  was  proposed  Dec.  12  by 
Arthur  Dean  at  the  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  in  Geneva,  sub- 
.sequently  supported  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy.  The  gov^ernment 
is  now"  suggesting  the  installa¬ 
tion  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Gorkin  broached  the  idea 
in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  Premier 
Khrushchev"  in  Parade  March  20, 
1960.  The  proposal  w"as  reprinted 
in  new"spapers  all  over  the 
w"orld,  including  Izvestia  and 
Pravda. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  day  may  soon  come  when 
w"ar  by  accident  will  be  more  of 
a  menace  to  the  world  than  w"ar 
by  design,”  Mr.  Gorkin  w"rote  at 
the  time. 

“Must  a  world  be  lost  for 
w"ant  of  a  telephone  call?” 

Mr.  Gorkin  spoke  to  Khru.sh- 
chev  w"ho  told  him:  “I  am  in 
favor  of  a  direct  telephone  line 
between  the  White  House  and 
the  Kremlin  to  prevent  accident¬ 
al  war.  It  is  a  good  idea.” 

When  Vice  Preside’it  Nixon 
and  then  Senator  Kennedy  were 
candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Gorkin  got  their  endorse¬ 
ments  and  published  them  in 
Parade  Oct.  30,  1960. 

Up  to  now"  Parade  has  pub¬ 
lished  seven  stories  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  plans  another  for  the 
issue  of  mid-January. 

How  would  the  “hot  phone” 


work?  Mr.  Gorkin  says:  Simply 
by  picking  up  the  receiver,  Ken¬ 
nedy  or  Khrushchev  would  estab¬ 
lish  immediate,  automatic  con¬ 
tact  at  the  other  end,  causing  a 
light  to  flash  or  a  bell  to  ring. 
Interpreters  would  stand  by  24 
hours  a  day. 

How  much  w"ould  a  White 
House-Kremlin  line  cost?  $248,- 
000  to  lay  the  line  and  $30,000  a 
month  operating  costs. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  a 
television  interview  Monday  that 
fast  communication  betw"een  the 
White  House  and  the  Kremlin 
w"ould  have  been  helpful  during 
the  Cuban  crisis. 

In  a  test  using  the  regular 
news  line.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reported  it  took  just 
about  one  minute  to  transmit  a 
message  from  Washington  to 
Moscow. 

The  message  travelled  by  wire 
to  Xew  York  (204  miles)  when 
an  automatic  relay  routed  it  into 
a  trans-Atlantic  cable  channel 
linking  the  UPI  offices  in  New 
York  and  London  (3,459  miles). 
In  the  London  bureau,  the  mes- 
.sage  was  retransmitti'd  on  the 
ea.stbound  trunk  line  to  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany  (499  miles). 
There,  it  was  re-routeKl  on  * 
northern  leg  to  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land  (955  miles)  and  on  to  the 
office  in  Moscow  (555  miles). 

Such  a  “hot  line”  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  would  l)e  more 
complicated.  There  would  have 
to  be  security  measures,  such  as 
a  coding  device  and  “fail-safe 
equipment  to  make  sure  a 
failure  or  a  line  break  didnt 
leave  a  dead  phone. 
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Publishers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

lishers’)  terms  but  we  won’t 
this  time,”  Mr.  Brown  declared. 

1  The  union,  he  said,  probably 
I  can  “hold  out  as  long  as  the 
publishers.” 

“The  publishers  will  hold  out 
as  long  as  their  strike  insurance 
lasts,”  he  added. 

Asked  if  he  thought  Labor 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz 

could  help  in  the  negotiations, 
Mr.  Brown  replied:  “I  don’t 
know,  I  haven’t  been  impressed 
by  him.” 

I  ITli  I.,<'adcr  Skeptical 

The  ITU  leader  was  also 
skeptical  of  reports  that  one 
or  more  of  the  papers  might 
fold  if  the  strike  is  prolonged. 
“It’s  hard  to  believe  when  they 
say  they’re  bad  off,”  he  said. 
“We  only  struck  four  papers. 
The  others  stopped  voluntarily. 
They  may  be  committing  sui¬ 
cide.” 

In  New  York  on  other  busi¬ 
ness  Secretary  Wirtz  remarked 
that  the  strike  might  continue 
into  March.  His  intervention 
had  prevented  a  citywide  shut¬ 
down  in  November  when  the 
Guild  struck  the  News. 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  on  a  tv  show 
that  he  had  been  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  at  that  time  with  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  papers 
publishing  for  newrs  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  pre-election 
campaign. 

Members  of  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  in  New  York  have 
made  substantial  gains  in  pay 
j  and  benefits  over  the  past  10 
I  years,  according  to  a  report  re- 
I  leased  by  the  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

These  gains  were  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  strike  by 
the  printers’  union  during  these 
years. 

Ueneliis  Over  the  Years 

Figures  released  by  the  news¬ 
papers  show  that  weekly  wages 
and  benefits  for  members  of  the 
union  working  on  newspapers 
have  incren.sed  from  a  range  of 
$116-$12()  in  1953  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  range  of  $147.65-$157.65, 
not  including  overtime.  Under 
the  terms  jiroposed  by  the  news¬ 
papers  lor  a  new  contract,  the 
weekly  fipji  e  would  be  $155.20- 
$165.20. 

The  news|(apers’  payments  to 
pension  and  welfare  funds  for 
lypograjihical  employees  have 
mcrea.sed  from  $4  per  man  per 
week  m  lOr.S  to  $6.65. 

Two  paid  holidays  were  added 
in  the  past  decade,  bringing  the 
total  to  eight  paid  holidays  per 
.^or  each  man.  This  is  in 
addition  to  three  weeks  paid 
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vacation  after  one  year’s  serv¬ 
ice,  which  has  existed  since  1947 
as  one  of  the  most  liberal  vaca¬ 
tion  provisions  in  all  industry. 
The  new  contract  currently  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  newspapers  would 
include  a  fourth  week  of  vaca¬ 
tion  after  15  years’  service  with 
a  single  employer. 

The  union  members  also  re¬ 
ceive  full  pay  when  on  jury 
duty  and  bereavement  pay, 
gains  also  won  since  1952. 

Also  noted  were  the  conces¬ 
sions  gained  in  jurisdiction  over 
new  processes.  Under  the  terms 
of  contracts  signed  since  1952, 
the  typographers  are  given  the 
“exclusive”  privilege  of  learn¬ 
ing,  operating  and  maintaining 
new  composing  room  equipment. 
Also,  members  of  the  union  are 
paid  at  full  scale  when  learning 
to  operate  such  new  equipment 
as  Teletypesetters  and  photo¬ 
composition  machines. 

In  addition,  the  union  has 
gained  improvements  in  22 
other  sections  of  its  contracts 
over  this  period. 

Agr€H'nienls  Boaclicfl 

In  negotiations  prior  to  the 
strike,  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  87  of  the  96  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  contract.  In  every 
clause  that  was  revised,  the  as¬ 
sociation  said,  the  change  rep¬ 
resented  a  concession  by  the 
newspapers.  There  were  no  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  union.  Bargain¬ 
ing  on  wages  and  benefits  had 
brought  the  newspapers  to  an 
offer  of  an  increase  of  $8  per 
man  per  week  over  a  two-year 
contract.  This  proposal  con¬ 
sisted  of  $4.25  increase  in  wages 
and  benefits  per  week  over  the 
first  year  and  $3.75  more  in  the 
second  year,  plus  the  fourth 
week  of  vacation. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Powers  a 
meeting  of  the  printers’  union 
Sunday  Dec.  16  requested  the 
Executive  Council  of  ITU  to 
set  up  a  referendum  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  assessment  on  all  working 
members  to  help  finance  bene¬ 
fits. 

Mr.  Powers  prepared  the 
1500  members  that  attended  for 
a  long  strike,  but  at  the  same 
time  reiterated  his  contention 
that  the  dispute  could  be  set¬ 
tled  quickly  if  the  publishers 
would  negotiate. 

Nut  Enough  for  College 

“We  want  the  right  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  our  own  contract  to  fit 
our  own  needs,  and  not  have  a 
package  negotiated  with  another 
union  imposed  upon  us.”  he  said. 
“If  the  $8  package  accepted  by 
the  Guild  was  sufficient  in  our 
case,  that  would  be  another 
matter.  It  is  not.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  that  the 
printers’  $147  a  week  base 
wage  was  not  enough  “to  en- 
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able  our  members  to  send  their 
children  to  college.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  it  was 
normal  procedure  in  negotia¬ 
tions  to  keep  the  issue  of  wages 
until  the  last. 

“There  were  other  points  un¬ 
settled,”  Mr.  Powers  said.  “One 
simple  thing,  for  instance,  was 
the  matter  of  priority  claims 
for  day  work.  This  was  a  matter 
of  concern  for  older  men.  The 
publishers  were  also  resisting 
our  contentions  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
vertising  reproduction.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  it  was  not 
true  that  he  was  “holding  out” 
for  a  wage  increase  of  $13  a 
week. 

“At  no  time  have  I  ever  com¬ 
mitted  this  union  to  an  exact 
figure  —  except  to  reject  the 
publishers’  offer  of  $8  as  being 
too  low  and  entirely  unrealis¬ 
tic,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  Guild 
had  settled  for  $4.25  a  week 
increase  the  first  year  and 
$3.25  the  second,  plus  about  62 
cents  in  fringe  benefits,  plus  a 
severance  benefit. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  package  provided  for  a 
cash  increase  of  55c  a  week 
for  the  first  year  and  $3.75  a 
week  for  the  second  year.  The 
publishers  wanted  the  right  to 
set  “bogus”  within  30  days  (in¬ 
stead  of  seven)  after  an  ad  is 
published,  and  use  of  tape  from 
the  wire  services. 

What  Union  Offered 

Just  before  the  strike  dead¬ 
line,  Dec.  8,  Mr.  Powers  said, 
the  union  offered  the  following 
as  a  basis  for  further  negotia¬ 
tions:  A  two-year  contract  to 
Oct.  31,  1964,  giving  $10.55  per 
week  cash  increase  the  first  year 
and  $8.45  for  the  balance  of  the 
contract;  35-hour  week  for  day 
and  night  shifts  and  33%  hours 
for  the  lobster  shift;  5%  and 
10%  wage  differential  above  the 
day  rate  for  night  and  lobster 
shifts  respectively;  a  fourth 
week  vacation  after  one  year; 
four  additional  days  of  paid 
sick  leave;  full  opportunity  for 
priority  claims  for  shift  prefer¬ 
ence  when  job  changes  are 
made;  no  change  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  requirements  except  for  an 
additional  section  to  limit  re¬ 
production  by  photo-composition 
and  paste  make-up  to  the  same 
percentage  of  ‘live’  matter 
normally  set  by  this  process  in 
that  department. 

Gvic  Group’s  Appeal 

A  New  York  civic  group  dis¬ 
patched  telegrams  Dec.  17  to 
President  Kennedy,  Gov.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  and  Mayor  Wagner,  the 
Publishers’  Association  and  the 
Typographical  Union,  demand¬ 
ing  “that  every  possible  pres¬ 
sure  be  brought  to  bear  to  re¬ 


store  the  daily  newspapers  to 
the  people.” 

Among  signers  in  the  group, 
called  the  Citizens  Newspaper 
Committee,  Suite  711,  247  Parke 
Ave.,  w'ere  Howard  Chase,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America; 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association;  John  Fischer, 
editor  of  Harper’s  magazine; 
Telford  Taylor,  lawyer;  Eph¬ 
raim  London,  Jaw’yer;  Victor  S. 
Gettner,  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Joseph  Lyford,  Fund  for  the 
Republic;  Ogden  Nash,  poet; 
Andrew  Weil  and  his  associate, 
William  Rogers,  of  Warren 
Weil,  Inc.  and  Robert  Bliss,  PR 
consultant. 

• 

N.  Y.  Reporter 
Key  Witness  in 
Red  Party  Trial 

Washington 

Will  Lissner,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  testified  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  Dec.  12  that  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party  vowed  the  organization 
would  never  “commit  suicide” 
by  registering  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  initial  witness  for  the 
govemment  in  the  first  jury 
trial  brought  under  the  1950 
Subversive  Activities  Control 
(McCarran)  Act,  he  named 
Gus  Hall  as  the  officer  who  made 
the  statement  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  June  8,  1961. 

On  Dec.  17  the  Communist 
Party  was  convicted  of  refusing 
to  register  as  an  agent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  was  dealt  the 
maximum  penalty  —  a  $120,- 
000  fine.  Attorneys  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  said  they  would 
appeal  the  verdict. 

• 

Senate  Candidate 
Takes  Eilitor’s  Job 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

W.  D.  Workman,  47-year-old 
political  reporter  and  columnist 
who  unsuccessfully  ran  as  a 
Republican  against  U.S.  Sen. 
Olin  D.  Johnston  (Dem.)  this 
fall,  will  become  associate  editor 
of  the  State,  morning  daily  here, 
on  Jan.  1. 

For  many  years  the  Capital 
City  correspondent  for  news¬ 
papers  outside  Columbia,  Mr. 
Workman  is  giving  up  his  syndi¬ 
cated  column.  He  abandoned 
newspaper  work  for  a  year  to 
l)ecome  standard  bearer  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  state, 
and  conducted  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  that  observers  say  was  in 
large  measure  responsible  for 
establishing  a  two-party  system 
in  the  state. 
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Security  News  Plan 
Studied  by  3  Groups 


The  role  of  the  press  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  these  perilous  times 
was  studied  by  representatives 
of  three  national  organizations 
of  the  daily  and  W’eekly  news¬ 
papers  of  the  countri*^  in  New 
York  Dec.  13. 

After  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspapers,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  National 
Editorial  Association  have  time 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  in  the  unusual  con¬ 
ference,  it  is  likely  that  the  three 
groups  will  send  representatives 
to  confer  with  Pierre  Salinger, 
White  House  news  secretary, 
about  the  government’s  views. 


Di!iru^^ion  Summary 

Participants  in  the  New  York 
session,  speaking  as  individuals 
and  not  on  behalf  of  their  organ¬ 
izations,  gave  this  summary  of 
the  discussion: 

“Security  of  military  infor¬ 
mation  can  best  be  maintained 
by  open  application  of  uniform 
censorship  rules  known  to  all. 
Past  experience  indicates  that 
such  rules  will  be  observed 
cheerfully  by  all. 

“Security  of  the  nation  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  full 
reporting  of  all  the  truth  that 
is  not  harmful  to  the  national 
military'  interest. 

“Those  who  report  and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  news  are  as  loyal 
as  other  citizens.  In  World  War 
II  the  problem  of  national  secur¬ 
ity  was  ably  handled  under  a 
system  of  voluntary  censorship 
that  was  administered  by  news- 
j)aper  men,  and  willingly  and 
))atriotically  supported  by  the 
entire  press  and  other  news 
media.  We  understand  that  a 
similar  plan,  updated  to  the  era 
of  nuclear  war,  is  now  prepared 
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and  are  convinced  that  it  would 
be  supported  with  equal  patriot¬ 
ism  by  the  news  media  now. 

National  Intercut 

“Related  to  and  sometimes 
intertwined  w'ith  military  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  is  the  larger 
question  of  national  interest. 
And  free  men  do  not  always 
agree  as  to  where  the  national 
interest  lies. 

“We  are  concerned  lest  gov¬ 
ernment  go  beyond  the  legiti¬ 
mate  suppression  of  strictly  mili¬ 
tary  information,  and  look  upon 
news  of  what  the  government  is 
doing  not  as  an  honest  report 
of  what  happened,  but  as  a 
means  to  some  desired  end.  This 
involves  control  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  which  is  something  that 
should  be  kept  wholly  separate 
from  censorship  of  military  in¬ 
formation.  World  War  II’s  Office 
of  Censorship  and  Office  of  War 
Information  are  useful  models. 

“The  history  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  history  of  escape  from 
the  evils  of  suppressing  or  con¬ 
trolling  or  manipulating  news 
to  achieve  some  supposedly  use¬ 
ful  end.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  w'ill  remain 
strongest  if  it  remains  freest. 
This  country  must  always  come 
off  second  best  if  it  departs  from 
its  o\n'n  tradition  to  imitate  a 
totalitarian  enemy,  by  regarding 
news  not  as  news  but  as  a 
weapon  or  other  instrument  of 
national  policy. 

“Granted  full  and  accurate 
information,  the  American 
people  may  sometimes  react  to 
it  in  a  way  not  expected  or 
desired  by  government.  But  we 
believe  that  even  in  a  major 
crisis  the  United  States  will  be 
strongest  if  it  regards  news  of 
what  the  government  does  as  a 
truth  that  must  be  put  before 
the  public.” 

10  Participate 

The  group  met  at  the  ANPA 
headquarters,  after  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager,  had 
conferred  with  John  H.  Colburn, 
managing  editor,  Rirhmond 
(Va.)  Time.'i-Di.'ipntch,  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  ASNE,  about 
the  advisability  of  newspaper 
organizations  forming  a  cooper¬ 
ative  group  to  deal  with  the 
news  emergency. 

Others  present  at  the  meeting 
w'ere  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
ANPA  president;  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Uninn 


and  Knickerbocker  News,  ANPA 
vicepresident;  Mark  Ferree, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
ANPA  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
consultant  and  former  general 
manager;  Lee  Hills,  Knight 
Newspapers,  ASNE  pi'esident; 
Herbert  Brucker,  H  art  ford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  ASNE  vice- 
president;  Walter  B.  Potter, 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent, 
NEA  director;  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  NEA  executive  vice- 
president. 

Kennedy’s  Suggestion 

The  group  had  before  it  a 
long  summary  of  news  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  recently  prepared 
by  Mr.  Colburn.  It  review^  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  proposal  to  the  ANPA  in 
April,  1961,  that  a  peacetime 
system  of  voluntary  censorship 
be  used  to  protect  vital  security 
matters.  This  proposal  resulted 
in  a  White  House  conference 
with  representatives  of  the 
ANPA,  ASNE,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Pierre  Salinger,  at  request  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  on 
Dec.  13  agreed  to  set  up  a  top- 
level  government  news  media 
conference  on  problems  arising 
from  the  government’s  informa¬ 
tion  policies. 

“We  are  available  to  you  at 
any  time — that’s  a  guarantee,” 
Mr.  Salinger  assured  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Frank  Fog¬ 
arty,  executive  vicepresident, 
Meredith  Broadcasting  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  White  House  official 
agreed  with  NAB  that  all  news 
media  should  participate,  but  he 
said  the  meeting  on  information 
policies  should  be  held  even  if 
only  broadcasters  wish  to  attend. 
He  suggested  the  meeting  be 
held  away  from  Washington. 

• 

Admission  to  Press 
Gallery  Is  Debated 

Ottawa 

The  case  of  Raymond  Spencer 
Dodgers,  who  has  challenged 
the  authority  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Press  Gallery  to  deny  him 
accreditation,  is  a  hot  topic  in 
press  and  government  circles. 

The  question  is:  can  a  part- 
time  journalist  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gallery.  The  gallery 
declared  him  ineligible  and  he 
threatened  to  go  to  court  to 
attack  the  gallery’s  “snobbish” 
attitude  toward  those  trying  to 
make  a  living  as  a  reporter. 

The  matter  came  up  this  week 
in  the  House  and  was  sharply 
debated.  Some  argued  that  Par¬ 
liament  should  not  interfere. 

EDITOR  a:  PUB 


Harness  Racing 
Writers  Cited 
By  J.  School 

Several  newspaper  writer*, 
photogrraphers  and  artists  have 
been  honored  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  as  winners  of  the  second 
semi-annual  John  Hervey  cita¬ 
tions  for  excellence  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  harness  racing. 

The  winners  include: 

News  stories  —  Louis  Effrat, 
New  York  Times,  for  his  story 
on  the  International  Trot  at 
Roosevelt  raceway;  Izzy  Katr- 
man,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evi- 
ning  Journal,  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Brandywine  stake 
at  Brandywine  raceway;  and 
George  Main,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner,  for  coverage  of 
the  American  Pacing  Classical 
Hollywood  Park. 

Features — Jack  Fried,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  for  a 
feature  on  women  trainers;  Er¬ 
win  Grossman,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  for  his  feature  on 
a  castoff  pacer  that  was  con- 
veiied  to  saddle  horse  use  and 
then  made  a  comeback  at  the 
track;  and  Jerry  Izenberg, Neif- 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  for  a 
feature  on  harness  racing  in 
Italy. 

(iolunin  on  .Stable  Fire 

Columns  —  George  Beahon, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  i 
Chronicle,  a  stable  fire  at  Ba¬ 
tavia;  Gordon  Cobbledick,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  how  futuri¬ 
ties  work;  and  Arthur  Daley, 
New  York  Times,  a  piece  on 
Sanders  Russell,  winner  of  the 
Hambletonian. 

Magazine  Articles  —  Ji® 
Birchfield,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Sunday  Star  Magazine,  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  owner  Herschel  Quillen 
and  Adora’s  Dream;  Albert 
Gold,  artist,  for  four  water 
colors  on  harness  racing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Sunday 
Magazine. 

Cartoons  —  Pete  Bentovoja, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  rivalry 
between  the  pacers  Tarquinius 
and  Henry  T.  Adios;  Lou  Dar- 
vas,  Cleveland  Press,  people  and 
horses  at  Northfield  Park,  Ohio: 
and  Willard  Mullin,  New  Yore 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  a  car' 
toon  on  A.  C.’s  Viking. 

Photo  —  Tom  Courtney,  L®* 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  par- 
ers  behind  the  gate  in  a  flyin? 
start;  James  McGovern 
mington  (Del.)  Evening  Jo^^' 
nal,  eight  trotters  finishing  ® 
a  stake  race;  Bill  Meurer,  No* 
York  Post,  night  action  of  trot¬ 
ters  driving  to  the  wire. 
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Strikebound  Lensmen 
Seek  Suburban  Jobs 


By  Boh  Warner 

How  do  New  York  press  pho- 
top^phers  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  during  a  newspaper 
strike? 

The  grim  fact  is  that  there 
is  not  much  they  can  line  up  in 
their  particular  specialization 
because  the  strike  also  affects 
commercial  photography.  Since 
advertising  agencies  and  public 
relations  firms  have  no  major 
outlet  for  their  still  photogra¬ 
phic  work,  the  pickings  are  slim 
for  odd  job  assignments  around 
the  city.  This  means  photogra¬ 
phers  have  to  look  toward  the 
suburbs  for  temporary  work  and 
the  competition  is  keen. 

170  Affected 

About  170  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  have  been  laid  off  by 
the  nine  strikebound  papers  in 
New  York.  In  addition  to  being 
members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  about  1.10  of  these  photog¬ 
raphers  are  members  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  w'cll-heeled,  47-year- 
old  welfare  organization. 

Guild  benefits  range  from  $30 
to  $70  a  week  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  confident  it  can  take  care 
of  the  dire  needs  of  any  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  general,  however,  photog¬ 
raphers  are  finding  it  rough 
sledding  trying  to  keep  busy  and 
bring  in  some  extra  Christmas 
money  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Many  of  them  did  not  seek 
work  immediately  when  the 
strike  began  l)ecause  they  hoped 
the  walkout  would  be  of  a  short 
duration.  Some  photographers 
won’t  consider  steady  jobs  in  any 
case  and  assignment  W’ork  is 
hard  to  come  by. 

(hiNidc  the  Field 

Al.so,  there  is  the  delicate 
question  of  competition.  Press 
photograi)h(‘rs  emphasized  that 
they  do  not  like  to  move  in  on 
other  men’s  bailiwicks  while  they 
are  suffering  only  a  temporary 
loss  of  Work.  If  necessary,  over 
a  long  haul,  they  are  prepared 
to  work  at  jobs  outside  the  pho¬ 
tography  field  and  some  men 
have  already  taken  on  such 
Jbe  New  York  and  New¬ 
ark,  X.  J.  post  offices,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  been  particularly 
sympathe'  Ic  to  the  needs  of  pho¬ 
tographer-  this  year  w’hen  con¬ 
sidering  their  annual  hiring  of 
extra  mail  sorters  and  carriers 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 
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for  the  holidays. 

The  photographers  who  will 
wait  out  the  strike  with  the  least 
amount  of  strain  are  men  who 
have  a  lot  of  friends  and  who 
have  private  clients  for  whom 
they  do  odd  jobs  and  assign¬ 
ments  throughout  the  year.  One 
photographer,  for  example, 
works  for  several  religious 
groups  in  the  suburban  area 
where  he  lives.  Another  custo¬ 
marily  makes  publicity  shots  for 
restaurants. 

Some  members  of  NYPPA  are 
former  press  photographers  who 
now  operate  their  own  commer¬ 
cial  business  and  they  have  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  some  of  their  hard 
hit  friends  busy.  Since  NYPPA 
membership  covers  a  50  mile 
radius  around  New  York  city, 
the  suburban  members  who  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  shops  oftentimes 
can  find  work  for  other  associ¬ 
ation  members. 

Christmas  Parly  j 

The  association  itself,  by  the 
way,  is  in  good  financial  shape 
these  days  because  all  its  dues 
and  benefits  have  been  carefully 
nutured  over  the  years  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  just  the  kind  of  con¬ 
tingency  the  strike  created.  Any 
photographer  who  is  really 
pressed  can  count  on  borrowing 
significant  sums  of  money. 

However,  while  the  general 
strike  picture  continues  to  look 
grim,  photographers’  spirits  are 
currently  high.  This  week 
NYPPA  went  ahead  with  its 
annual  Christmas  party  which 
has  been  hosted  for  the  pa.st  nine 
years  by  the  Ballantine  Beer 
Co.  out  at  its  Newark  brewery. 
Price  of  admission  is  a  toy  for  a 
boy  or  girl  and  the  haul  from 
photographers  is  distributed 
among  several  orphanages  and 
childrens’  nursery  homes. 

Despite  the  strike  several 
hundred  photographers  showed 
up  for  the  annual  shindig  and 
the  party  was  a  merry  success. 

*  «  « 

OLD  PROVERB 

For  many  years,  photo  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  fond  of  referring 
to  an  Americanized  version  of  a 
Chinese  proverb  that,  “One  pic¬ 
ture  is  worth  10,000  words.’’ 

On  occasion,  writers  with 
scholarly  leanings  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  modem  phraseology 
and  suggested  that  the  adage 
actually  translates  as,  “One  see- 
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ing  is  worth  10,000  words,”  or 
possibly  “Thousands  of  words 
are  not  as  good  as  one  seeing.” 

Apparently  believing  that  one 
translation,  anyway,  is  worth 
a  thousand  guesses,  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  had  the  prov¬ 
erb  reproduced  in  its  original 
Chinese  characters  and  then 
translated. 

The  characters  were  drawn  by 
Professor  Chiang  Yee  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Under  each  of 
the  six  characters  comprising 
the  adage  Prof.  Yee  placed  a 
Chinese  and  then  English  word. 
The  line,  then,  actually  trans¬ 
lated  :  “Pai  wen  pu  ju  yi  chien,” 
or  “Hundred  hear  not  like  one 
see.” 

Mr.  Brucker  related  that  “L. 
Carrington  Goodrich,  former 
head  of  the  Chinese  Department 


at  Columbia  University  assures 
me  that  the  characters  mean: 
‘One  hundred  hearings  (or 
rumors)  are  not  equal  to  a 
single  look’.” 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Brucker 
has  performed  no  small  service 
to  journalism  in  taking  the 
trouble  to  track  down  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  often-quoted  proverb. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  the  modem  remark 
is  overstated  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  not  too  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  original  adage 
has  been  misquoted,  or  badly 
translated,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  meaning  of  the  proverb  has 
been  misinterpreted. 

We  see  now  that  the  original 
proverb  does  not  even  refer  to 
pictures,  whether  we  mean 
paintings  or  photographs.  Actu¬ 
ally,  its  theme  is  rumor  and  the 
listener  is  simply  being  advised 
that  hearing  something  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  is  not  equal  to  going 
out  and  looking  for  yourself. 

The  adage  does  not  say  that 
one  picture  is  worth  so  many 
words  or  is  to  be  valued  above 
so  many  words.  The  key  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  original  statement 
translates  into  the  Chinese  word 
Wen,  which  Mr.  Goodrich  says 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
“hearings”  or  “reports.” 
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ANNOUNCJCMENTS 

Netritpaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden.  Alabama 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif, 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handle<l  with  discretion.  Publishers 
&rvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

OUR  BFST  WISHES  TO  ALL 
FOR  THE  HOUDAY  SEASON 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6.381  Hollywoo<l  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE  You  can’t  dream 
yourself  into  newspaper  ownership.  If 
you  are  Iwyond  the  wishful  thinking 
stage  we  can  help  you.  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Ri\eiside,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SiatVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  ex|)erienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.  O.  Dr.  12428.  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  Fla. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licens.  d 
Broker  of  New8pa|)er  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  60‘.l.  Roseburg,  Oregon 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

FOUR  QUALITY  PAPERS 

NORTH  OF  S.F.  WEEKLY  in  one  of 
state’s  choicest  areas,  150,000  down. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  grossing  $575,000  in 
growth  area:  large  paid  circulation 
with  supplemental  shopi)er.  Elarnings 
good  and  improving,  $175,000  down. 
WEEKLY  in  rural  California  grossing 
$120,000.  Good  profit  record:  very  little 
community  growth,  $40,000  down. 

SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY  serving 
three  neighboring  but  separate  com¬ 
munities.  New  shopping  centers.  Strong 
paid  circulation  with  supplemental 
shopper.  Grossing  $325,000:  $100,000 
down. 


Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 
P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  —  Fine 
farm  area,  small  industries;  grossing 
$115,000,  greater  potential:  requires 
$40,000  cash.  Wayne  Peterson.  214  Natl. 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netcspapers  'for  Sale  i 


FLA,  COLT^Y  SEAT  unopix)se<l  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertisini;  growinK  fast. 
Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two 
of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Bo-x  929, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE :  Prize-winning  mid-western 
weekly  in  growing,  isolate<l  community. 
$112,000  gross.  Very  profitable.  Price 
is  realistic.  Immediate  action  needed ! 
Vernon  V.  Paine.  Broker.  P.  O.  Box 
265.  Upland,  Calif.  Phone:  Yukon  2- 
6187. 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $125M:  Colo.  $100M:  Ind. 
$235M:  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 
$100M,  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Ks. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  grossing  over 
$.S2.O0O  including  some  job  printing. 
Goo<l  shop,  staff.  Sound,  growing  busi¬ 
ness  available  due  to  death  of  owner. 
Contact :  Mrs.  Ed  Wills,  Williamstown, 
So.  Carolina. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  suburban  area.  Printed  offset 
under  good  contract,  but  has  letter 
press  e<iuipment.  The  Lufkin  News, 
Box  1089,  Lufkin,  Texas. 

IS’eicspapers  Wanted 

NEWSMAN  has  $50,000  toward  large 
weekly,  small  or  medium  daily  any¬ 
where.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
responsible  publisher.  Size  and  location 
open.  Write  in  detail.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential  and  answered.  Box  930,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING  i 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


Composing  Room 

'  THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
i  pai)er  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
I  Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
i  SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


j  Engraving  Plates 

!  REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in- 
I  stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam- 
I  pie.  CALUMET  CRAFTS.  INC.,  P.O. 
I  Box  26-E,  Naperville,  Ill. 


;  Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
i  8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Dismantling 

Moving 

Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 
5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

COX  HEADLINER,  like  new  —  guar¬ 
anteed!  Used  only  6  months.  In  origi¬ 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  offer. 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERTYPE  —  C3SM  Rebuilt,  gas  pot, 
4  molds,  220,  $2,750.  Journal  Press 
1622  E.  12th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

75  H,  P, 

PRESS  DRIVES 


General  Electric 
550  Volts  D.C. 

Built-In  Rectifiers 

Call  or  Write  General  Manager 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
Plaza  2-1212 


NOTICE  TO  MUSEUMS— 
COLLEGES— HOBBYISTS 

FOR  SALE: 

Antique — Collector’s  Items 

CHICAGO  STOP  CYLINDER  Press,  flat 
bed,  only  one  in  existence  to  still  be 
in  operating  condition, 

4-HAND-SET  TYPE  GALLEY  RACKS, 
made  of  wood,  in  good  condition,  fully 
stocked  with  handset  fonts  ranging 
from  8  pt.  to  72  pt. 

PEERLESS  JOB  PRESS— 12  x  10  size, 
operating  but  old. 

MODEL  #3  LINOTYPE,  not  operating 
but  in  repairable  condition. 

ALSO  OTHER  EQUIPMENT  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma’s  last  handset  newspaper. 

Contact;  Dick  Hefton 

News-Capital,  McAlester,  Oklahoma 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units,  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Ekiuipment  Dealers** 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth.  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  12-PAGE.  2  to 
1  Model,  No.  140  with  half  and  quar¬ 
ter  page  folder,  color  register.  All 
necessary  stereotyi>e  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  mat  roller.  Now  in  use.  Fine 
for  suburban  operation,  tabloid  or  full, 
with  color.  Available  July  1,  1963.  The 
El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 


Presses  &  Machinery 
FOR  SALE  BY: 

PRESS  ENTERPRISE  CO.. 

Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Phone:  OV  4-1200 

4  full  page  Capco  Color  Fountains,  lefts 
&  rights,  cam  for  double  trucks.  $260.00 
each, 

1  Multiform  Radial  Router,  bed  size  18" 
X  18".  manufactured  by  A.  Richards  & 
Co.,  116  volts,  60  cycle  AC.  $200.00. 

1  R.  Hoe  &  Co,  flat  casting  box,  spring 
loaded  full  page  size  with  type  high 
bars.  $200.00. 

Alico  Evenray  Mat  Dryer,  AC,  220  volts, 
KW  6.  phase  3,  Max-watt  Ver-lamp  400. 
$496.00. 

18  pt.  Futura  Demibold  with  Oblique — 
now  font  of  approx.  900  mats  with  un¬ 
derscore  (2  pt.)  under  caps  and  figs. 
Underscore  will  cast  on  24  pt.  slug.  No 
underscore  on  18  pt.  slug.  Font  will  run 
in  90-chan,  magazine.  Font  #I-F,  con¬ 
trasted.  $600.00. 

1  now  font  10  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
with  Extra  Bold  Condensed  Font  #1837. 
Approx.  1200  mats,  new  and  contrasted. 
$360.00. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

*-PK.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


AVAILABLE  IN  FEBRUARY  I 

GOSS  4-deck,  single  width,  32-page 
press  with  Hess  &  Barker  quarter 
folder,  2  Capco  portable  fountains 
and  semi-automatic  ink  piping  sys¬ 
tem.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Spe^  approxi¬ 
mately  24,000  PPH  straight,  12,000 
PPH  collect.  $17,000. 

WOOD  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  with 
vacuum  back ;  3-ton  Kemp  electric 
stereo  pot  with  pneumatic  pouring 
device.  Approximately  6  tons  stereo 
metal.  Purchased  new  in  1960.  $15.- 
000. 

STA-HI  Master  Former  —  serial  # 
7158  .  $2,200. 

HOE  Mat  Roller  .  $1,200. 

48  S’TEEL  CHASES,  10  Aluminum 
Chases  .  $27.50  ea. 

Call  or  write:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter, 

Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

HOE 

FUDGE"  DEVICES 


211/2"  Cutoff 
Late  Design 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
250  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Columbus  5-7346 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold ;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive : 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

2-UNIT  HOE.  32-page  rapacity,  2 
folders,  22%"  cut-off.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963,  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB] 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Printing  Equipment  For  Sale  ....  All 
equipment  listed  below  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  being  used  for  daily  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing.  Can  be  awn 
in  operation  daily.  Model  33  Linotm, 
Serial  No.  66467,  Four  Magazines,  Mata, 
Electronic  eye  mat  stop,  four  mold  diac! 
electric  metal  pot,  Mairgrich  feeder! 
Automatic  quadder  and  saw.  Model  11 
Linotype.  Serial  No.  63504  with  Cannon 
and  one  Magazine,  with  Teletypeaetter 
iittachment  setting  eight  ixrint,  Margack 
feeder,  electric  metal  pot.  Has  altemat- 
ing  molds.  Very  good  condition.  Model  S 
Linotype,  Serial  No.  68512,  one  maga¬ 
zine,  with  Teletypesetter  attached,  eke- 
trie  metal  pot,  Margach  feoler,  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  In  excellent  condition.  Two 
Standard  Tape  Perforators  in  very 
condition.  Elrod  with  electric  metal  pot. 
with  twin  lead  molds  up  to  36  pt  moldi. 
Two  metal  saws.  Router.  Duplex  ^ptge 
press  model  “Q”  prints  both  ways,  print! 
8-col.  pages,  21  inches  deep,  with  all  ne^ 
essary  rollers,  chases.  Ha.s  half  and 
quarter  fold.  ’This  press  has  been  taken 
care  of  for  many  years  by  Goss  Yearly 
Contract.  This  press  is  in  operation 
daily,  printing  8  to  16  pages.  Steel  ad 
Bank,  Stones,  all  kinds  of  Galleys  from 
one  col,  to  full  page  sizes.  Other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items.  All  the  atwve  equipment 
will  be  sold  as  is,  where  is.  Come  in 
and  see  it  in  operation.  All  inquiries 
answered. 

i  BELVIDERE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN 
1  Attention:  Burt  A.  Ashena 

Belvidere,  Illinois 

I  GO^ 

1  DOUBLE  "folders 

2I'/2"  Cutoff 

With  Angle  Bars 
!  Lead-In  Rollers 

i  Fudge  Devices 

i  Attached  to  Deck-Type  Presses 

j  Call  or  Write  General  Manager 

I  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 

Plaza  2-1212 

t  DUPLEX  2-1,  16  page  capacity,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  All  stereo  inclndini 
I  vacuum  casting  box.  Available  nos. 

Abe  Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alnmedi. 

I  Calif. 

j  Stereotype 

Hand  Casting  Equipment  —  all  kind! 
HOE  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

I  HOE  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shn»« 
i  AC  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  HP 
!  GOSS  45.C  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
PLANB-O-PLA’TE  Rotary  Shaver 
j  G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Iom' 

I _ Wanted  to  Buy  _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  746« 

I  GOSS  OR  HOE  STRAIGHTLINE Jfr 
page  press,  4  decks  high.  2  plates 
I  with  single  folder  and  A.C.  curt* 

,  motor  drive:  length  of  sheet 
21  or  22i%  inches.  John  Cnffi® 
Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  h** 
York-17.  N.  Y.  _ 

Linotypes — Intertypes 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'D^ 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  W-  j 

WANTED:  Ludlow  Super 

A-1  Condition.  Palmetto  PublinUM 

Co.,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

LISHER  for  December  22,  19^ 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


assistant  credit  manager  for 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Zone  2. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  stating  e.\i)erience.  Box  919,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

(.irrulalion 

BECAUSE  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH  of 
Circulation  Manager,  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  has  immediate  opening. 
Oetstanding  community  —  large  rural 
area  —  10,364  ABC.  Write:  J.  Oliver 
Amos,  Publisher,  giving  experience, 
family  housing  needs,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  3  references  and  possible  avail¬ 
ability. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  award-winning  14,- 
000  evening  and  Sunday  daily  in  Zone 
7.  Modern  plant  —  college  city  —  large 
t^e  area.  Elxcellent  salary,  hospitali- 
ution,  vacation  plan.  Must  know  ABC 
book,  Little  Merchant  Plan — be  strong 
on  promotion.  Write  experience,  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  required  salary 
first  letter.  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager.  Must 
have  little  merchant  exiierience  and 
capable  of  carrying  out  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Ehiceller.t  opportunity  for  willing 
worker.  Right  man  can  build  gooil 
future  in  management.  Send  resume 
and  reference  to  R.  Rehele,  The  STAR- 
NEWS.  P.  O.  Box  728,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 

Group  of  four  Illinois  dailies  looking 
for  an  experience<l  circulation  man  to 
recommend  plans,  ixtlicies,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  circulation  managers. 

Man  should  lie  3.'>-45  years  old  and  a 
college  graduate.  He  will  currently  lie 
employed  as  a  circulation  manager  on 
a  medium  siaed  mid-west  daily  or  have 
been  in  such  a  iiosition.  This  job  is 
for  the  man  who  can  solve  a  variety 
of  difficult  circulation  problems. 

Send  detailnl  resume  of  eilucation, 
experience  and  jiersiinal  history  with 
salary  requirements  to  J.  C.  Schweitzer, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspaiiers.  Decatur, 
Ill.  All  replies  hehl  in  confidence. 

UNOPPOSED  DAILY,  7500  ABC, 
wants  circulation  manager,  young,  now 
psistant  or  district  manager,  skilled 
m  office  bookkeeping,  carrier  collec¬ 
tions,  solicitation,  city  and  motor 
^tes.  Send  W.  E.  Horner,  Herald, 
Sanford.  N.  C.,  full  resume,  photo.  In¬ 
terview  will  lie  arranged. 

Classified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


FISHING— HUNTINCJ- 
BOATING—CAMPINCJ— 

Ad  Salesman  for  weekly  sportsmen’s 
tabloid.  Three  editions  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Bigrgest  outdoor  publication  in 
world.  Hustler?  110,000  easily  I  Fishing 
&  Hunting  News,  N  7816  Interstate, 
Portland,  Ore. 

NA-nONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Southwestern  Metroiiolitan  Daily  needs 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
35  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years' 
local  advertising  exiierience  necessary. 
Some  national  sales  experience  helpful. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
a  good  local  salesman  who  wants  to 
move  into  the  National  ad  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Write  giving  employment  and  personal 
history  to  Box  850.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  SALESMAN.  Retail  Manager  or 
Assistant  on  retail  staff  of  go^-size 
daily  to  join  staff  of  Midwest  com¬ 
bination  daily  in  100,000  class  as  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Advertising  Director. 
Write  Box  910,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 
giving  qualificat’ons  and  salary  range. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
Iierienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
with  background  on  small  daily  who  is 
interested  in  moving  up  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  This  position  has 
adequate  opportunity  to  test  all  of 
one’s  potential.  Good  starting  salary 
plus  adequate  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  giving  complete  personal 
and  employment  history  to  Box  905, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Prefer 
young  man  two  to  three  years’  exiieri- 
cnce  selling,  promoting — not  servicing. 
Kstnblishe<i  daily  9M  circulation.  Zone 
I.  Send  resume  including  salary.  Box 
931,  B<litor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman. 
Fast-growing  pai>er  15,000  circulation 
nee<ls  #2  man  to  complete  aggressive 
staff.  Good  salary  -|-  very  liberal  bonus 
plan.  Zone  2.  Box  932,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY,  Retail 
Advertising  Department  of  large  grow¬ 
ing  Metropolitan  Daily.  Highly  com- 
l)etitive  situation.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  experience  calling  on  De¬ 
partment  store  accounts,  particularly 
at  merchandise  manager  and  buyer 
level.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Goo<l  company  benefits.  Write  Box 
933.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  details  in 
first  letter. 


EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  reporter 
needed  in  January  by  16,000  daily. 
Zone  2.  Good  working  conditions,  pay. 
benefits.  Send  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Box  877,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  Progressive  twin 
weekly  in  Zone  3.  Good  prospects  in 
growing  college-industry  community. 
Box  864,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily,  30,- 
000  circulation.  Opportunity  for  man 
capable  of  organizing  staff  and  pro¬ 
ducing  A-1  section.  Zone  4.  Write  Box 
854,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements. 

WOULD  YOU  UKE  TO  iUIT  your 
own  paper?  You  won’t  find  a  better 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Edi¬ 
tor  of  an  aggressive  25,000  daily  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes: 
writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and 
corresix>ndents;  it  requires  youth, 
energy  —  some  reporting  and  editing 
experience.  Box  892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EDITOR  for  Mass,  weekly  1-hour  from 
Boston.  Position  requires  responsible, 
imaginative  and  professional  man  to 
run  own  show,  belong  to  community, 
write  bright  paiier.  Salary  to  $135.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  on  location  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Sen<l  resume  to  Box  953,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

EIDITOR-AD  MAN  for  one  of  pub¬ 
lisher’s  three  Ohio  weeklies.  Room  for 
advancement.  Be  your  own  boss.  No 
mechanical  worries.  Salary  $85  plus 
auto  exp.  Modern  plan  —  a  job  with  a 
future.  Send  resume,  photo.  Box  908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER 
for  Elast  Coast  Sunday  Paper.  Box  909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING,  award-winning  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5  offers  better-than- 
average  opportunity  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Car,  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Give  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GOING  OFFSET  FEB.  1  —  Interested 
in  sports  writing,  general  reporting, 
desk  work?  We  may  have  a  spot  for 
you.  Good  opportunity  for  recent  grad 
on  5,000  county  seat  daily.  Hurry 
resume  to:  D.  Gaumer,  Editor,  Republi¬ 
can,  Belvidere,  III. 


FAST  COPY  EDITOR  for  large  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Good  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  924,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  for  morning  paper  of 
2-e<lition.  20,000  daily  in  Zone  7.  ^- 
cellent  climate  —  good  hunting,  fishing 
and  sui)erb  near-by  skiing.  Fine  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ' 

REPORTER — 45,000  Enterprising  Zone 
2  suburban  daily  seeks  reporter  desiring 
to  move  up  from  small  or  medium  daily. 
Excellent  salary  paid  to  man  who  has 
record  of  solid  work,  imagination.  Box 
954.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  ON  WAY  up  will  investi¬ 
gate  this  chance  to  break  into  metro¬ 
politan  field  as  first  assistant  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  prize-winning  com¬ 
munity  weekly  group;  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup :  college  grad,  some  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired.  Box  902,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  editorial 
<lepartments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  EIxperieiiced  or 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3.  No 
charges. 

SOCTAL-WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  Young 
newswoman  who  believes  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  women’s  pages.  No.  2 
job  in  department  of  fast-growing, 
over  40,000  N.  J.  daily.  Must  have 
initiative  and  desire  to  do  top-flight 
news  and  feature  stories.  Chance  to 
learn  headlines,  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  year’s  experience  or  a  J- 
grad.  Good  pay,  fringes.  Ebccellent  op- 
liortunity  for  right  person  1  Box  920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  progressive 
daily  located  in  the  Golf  Capital  of  the 
World.  Sports-oriented  community.  EIx- 
perienced  man  with  fresh  approach  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  SHOW  a  record 
of  performance  in  writing  strong,  clear 
editorials  and  perceptive  depth  stories 
on  people  and  local  problems  has  a 
good-paying  future  with  our  lively 
group  of  city-suburban  weeklies.  Write 
in  detail,  with  samples  of  work,  to 
Paul  Williams,  Managing  Editor,  Son 
Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th,  Omaha  7, 
Neb. 


Classified  Advertising  SECOND  SPOT  on  small  but  growing 

_ _ _ _ _ _ 3 _  establishe<l  Western  resort  town  daily. 

n  ABOimiTw  AA  ■  *90  "■“'t  to  start  with  opportunity  for 

tnr  ^  MANAGER  (Ipening  rapid  advancements.  Confi<lential.  Send 

w  «perienc«l  young  man.  Good  salary  complete  resume,  availability  to  Box 

934.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Uaily  Chronicle,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Display  Advertising  _ _ 

DiqpiAv  Tirr”  news  EDUTOR  for  8.000  circulation! 

dailv  SALEJSMAN  for  (Jhio  prize-winning  weekly  located  in  fine  | 

out  on  rural-residential  area  near  New  York, 

full  TMiimo  ^  &'y.*  Rapidly  -  expanding  community.  Chal- 

tor  A  lenging  job  for  capable  editor  or  expe- 

- _ rienc^  reporter.  Good  pay  I  Bernards- 

!  ville  News,  Bemardsville,  N.  J. 

advertising  salesman,  retail  - ^ ^ ^ - 

E&p'zon^  newspapers  in  yoUNG,  SELF-STARTER  to  run  bu- 

typewritten  immplete  jn  Great  Lakes  town  for  nearby 

Pr^  A«"n  to:  Inland  Daily  ^^jiy  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 

3.  X  chLg/s  ‘  Ch'CHKO-  news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 

- 2  ^  _ _ _  for  someone  long  on  ambition — short 

on  experience.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub- 

DISPLAY  salesman 

TO  WORK  WITH 

SHOPPING  CEINTERS  ^  BRIGHT  EUTURE  for  general  re- 

Due  to  fast  expanding  metropolitan  Porter  25-35  who  can  qualify  for 
area  and  cretion  of  many  perimeter  advancement.  Camera  not  essential, 
shopping  centers  and  shopping  areas.  Aggressive,  6-day  25,000  circulation 
'*'*  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has  a  afternoon  paper  with  fine  tradition, 
good  sales  b.;  kground  and  experience  respected,  in  rich  growing  market  re¬ 
in  organizing  groups  of  merchants  and  ®ort  area.  Zone  5.  Liberal  insurance, 
planning  their  shopping  center  pro-  Itenefits.  Clean,  progressive  community, 
njotions.  M  jst  have  good  leadership  Write  full  data  to  Box  896,  Editor  & 
l’'■omotional  background  Publisher. 

o  talk  the  "merchants’  - 

ven  experience  GESIERAL  RERORTER  for  New  Jersey 

ineliigi^l  _ lull  particulars,  daily  in  metropolitan  area.  Salary  corn- 
tor  A  earnings,  to  Box  915,  Edi-  mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 

«  rublisl .  r.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  3C  publisher  for  December  22,  1962 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  in'Iicate  location  without  specific  identification 


f 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  'for  Sale  I 


FLA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unopi>ose<l  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertisinfr  growinit  fast,  j 
Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two  | 
of  them  liooming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50.0U0  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual  i 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

FOR  SALE:  Prize-winning  mid-western  j 
weekly  in  growing,  isolate  community,  j 
$112,000  gross.  Yen'  profitable.  Price 
is  realistic.  Immediate  action  neede<l ! 
Vernon  V.  Paine.  Broker,  P.  O.  Box 
26.1.  Upland,  Calif.  Phone:  Yukon  2- 
6187. 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  —  ! 
New  Eng.  $125M:  Colo.  $100M:  Ind. 
$235M:  Mo.  $78M ;  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex.  | 
IIOOM.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  grossing  over  ' 
$.32, (too  including  some  job  printing. 
Good  shop,  staff.  Sound,  growing  busi-  i 
ness  available  due  to  death  of  owner.  ! 
Contact:  Mrs.  Ekl  Wills,  Williamstown,  | 
So.  Carolina. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Texas  Gulf  j 
Coast  suburban  area.  Printed  offset 
under  good  contract,  but  has  letter 
press  e<iuipment.  The  Lufkin  News, 
Box  1089,  Lufkin.  Texas.  I 

Newspapers  W'anted 

NEWSMAN  has  $50,000  toward  large  \ 
weekly,  small  or  medium  daily  any-  \ 
where.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
responsible  publisher.  Size  and  location 
open.  Write  in  detail.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential  and  answered.  Box  930,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


.  Composing  Room 

'  THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
I  paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
I  Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
I  SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

I  Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam- 
1  pie.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
!  Box  26-E,  Naperville,  III, 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDHa4 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


75  H.  P. 

PRESS  DRIVES 

General  Electric 
550  Volts  D.C. 

Built-In  Rectifiers 

Call  or  Write  General  Manager 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
Plaza  2-1212 


Newspai>er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECnNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 

Composing  Room 

COX  HEADLINER,  like  new  —  guar¬ 
anteed!  Used  only  6  months.  In  origi¬ 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  offer. 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERTYPE  —  C3SM  Rebuilt,  gas  pot. 
4  molds,  220,  $2,750.  Journal  Press 
1622  E.  12th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 


NOTICE  TO  MUSE"  IS— 
COLLEGES— HOBBYISTS 

FOR  SALE: 

Antique — Collector’s  Items 

CHICAGO  STOP  CYLINDER  Press,  flat 
bed.  only  one  in  existence  to  still  be 
in  operating  condition. 

4-HAND-SET  TYPE  GALLEY  RACKS, 
made  of  wood,  in  good  condition,  fully 
stocked  with  handset  fonts  ranging 
from  8  pt.  to  72  pt. 

PEERLESS  JOB  PRESS— 12  x  10  size, 
operating  but  old. 

MODET,  #3  LINOTYPE,  not  operating 
but  in  repairable  condition. 

ALSO  OTHER  EQUIPMENT  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma’s  last  handset  newspaper. 

Contact;  Dick  Hefton 

News-Capital,  McAIester,  Oklahoma 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units,  I  double  folder,  22% "  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers’’ 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUAR’TER,  Eighth,  Double  Parallef 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  12-PAGE.  2  to 
1  Model,  No.  140  with  half  and  quar¬ 
ter  page  folder,  color  register.  All 
necessary  stereotype  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  mat  roller.  Now  in  use.  Fine 
for  suburban  operation,  tabloid  or  full, 
with  color.  Available  July  1,  1963,  The 
El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 


Presses  &  Machinery 
FOR  SALE  BY: 

PRESS  ENTERPRISE  CO.. 

Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Phone:  OV  4-1200 

4  full  page  Capco  Color  Fountains,  lefts 
&  rights,  cam  for  double  trucks.  $260.00 
each, 

1  Multiform  Radial  Router,  bed  size  18" 
x  18",  manufactured  by  A.  Richards  & 
Co.,  115  volts,  60  cycle  AC.  $200.00. 

1  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  flat  easting  box,  spring 
loaded  full  page  size  with  type  high 
bars.  $200.00. 

Alico  Evenray  Mat  Dryer,  AC,  220  volts, 
KW  6.  phase  3,  Max-watt  Ver-Iamp  400. 
$495.00. 

18  pt.  Futura  Demibold  with  Oblique — 
new  font  of  approx.  900  mats  with  un¬ 
derscore  (2  pt.)  under  caps  and  figs. 
Underscore  will  cast  on  24  pt.  slug.  No 
underscore  on  18  pt,  slug.  Font  will  run 
in  90-chan,  magazine.  Font  #I-F,  con¬ 
trasted.  $500.00. 

1  new  font  10  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
with  Extra  Bold  Condensed  Font  1^1837, 
Approx.  1200  mats,  new  and  contrasted. 
$360.00. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IN  FEBRUARY!  ' 

GOSS  4-deck,  single  width,  32-page 
press  with  Hess  &  Barker  quarter  I 
folder,  2  Capco  portable  fountains  | 
and  semi-automatic  ink  piping  sys-  i 
tern.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Speed  approxi-  ' 
mately  24,000  PPH  straight,  12,000  1 
PPH  collect.  $17,000.  i 

WOOD  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  with 
vacuum  back ;  3-ton  Kemp  electric  { 
stereo  pot  with  pneumatic  pouring 
device.  Approximately  6  tons  stereo  1 
metal.  Purchased  new  in  1960.  $15,-  I 
000. 

STA-HI  Master  Former  —  serial  # 

7168  .  $2,200. 

HOE  Mat  Roller  .  $1,200. 

48  S’TEEL  CHASES,  10  Aluminum 
Chases  .  $27.50  ea. 

Call  or  write:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter, 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

HOE 

fudse“  devices  j 

2 1 1/2  "  Cutoff 
Late  Design 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
250  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 
j  Columbus  5-7346 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
I  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

2-UNIT  HOE,  32-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22%"  cut-off.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963,  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Printing  Equipment  For  Sale  ....  All 
equipment  listed  below  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  being  used  for  daily  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing.  Can  be  aeen 
in  operation  daily.  Model  33  Linotype, 
Serial  No.  66467,  Four  Magazines,  Mate, 
Electronic  eye  mat  stop,  four  mold  diic, 
electric  metal  pot,  Margach  feeder! 
Automatic  quadder  and  saw.  Model  31 
Linotype,  Serial  No,  63604  with  Cannon 
and  one  Magazine,  with  Teletsrpesetter 
attachment  setting  eight  point,  Margach 
feeder,  electric  metal  pot.  Has  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  Very  good  condition.  ModeU 
Linotype,  Serial  No.  68512,  one  maga¬ 
zine,  with  Teletypesetter  attached,  elec- 
trie  metal  pot,  Margach  feerler,  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  In  excellent  condition,  ’Tin 
Standard  'Tape  Perforators  in  very  ijood 
condition.  E3rod  with  electric  metal  pot, 
with  twin  lead  molds  up  to  36  pt  moldi. 
Two  metal  saws.  Router,  Duplex  8-pa(t 
press  model  “Q”  prints  both  ways,  print! 
8-col.  pages,  21  inches  deep,  with  all  ne^ 
essary  rollers,  chases.  Has  half  and 
quarter  fold.  ’This  press  has  been  taken 
care  of  for  many  years  by  Goss  Yearly 
Contract,  This  press  is  in  operation 
daily,  printing  8  to  16  pages.  Steel  ad 
Bank,  Stones,  all  kinds  of  Galleys  from 
one  col,  to  full  page  sizes.  Other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items.  All  the  alrave  equipment 
will  be  sold  as  is,  where  is.  Come  in 
and  see  it  in  alteration.  All  inquiriei 
answered. 

BELVIDERE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN 
Attention:  Burt  A.  Ashens 
Belvidere,  Illinois 

I  GOSS 

I  doubTe~?olders 

I  2172"  Cutoff 

'  With  Angle  Bars 

I  Lead-In  Rollers 

I  Fudge  Devices 

j  Attached  to  Deck-Type  Presses 

;  Call  or  Write  General  Manager 

i  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 

'  Plaza  2-1212 

!  DUPLEX  2-1,  16  page  capacity,  in  a- 
cellent  condition.  All  stereo  includinf 
1  vacuum  casting  box.  Available  now! 
Abe  Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alsmeds, 
Calif. 

Stereotype 

Hand  Casting  Equipment  —  all  kindi 
HOE  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

HOE  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
AC  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  HP 
GOSS  45-C  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
PLANB-O-PLA’TE  Rotary  Shaver 
I  G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

I _ Wanted  to  Buy 

'  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

!  COMPLETE  PLAN  TS 

MAT  ROLLER.^ 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46M 

GOSS  OR  HOE  STRAIGHTLINE 
page  press,  4  decks  high,  2  p!®tes 
with  single  folder  and  AC. 
motor  drive ;  length  of  sheet  euwn 
21  Vi"  or  221%  inches.  John  GnmW 
Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexingrton  -Ave.,  I"** 
York-17,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

Linotypes — Intertypes — I-udlow* 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESEN  rA'HW 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  W-  “ 

WANTED:  Ludlow  Super  P-irfscer  la 
A-1  Condition.  Palmetto  Publishini 
Cto.,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.idministrative 

Display  Advertising 

assistant  CREXHT  MANAGER  for 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Zone  2. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  stating  experience.  Box  919,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

FISHING— HUN’nNG- 
BOATING—CAMPING— 

Ad  Salesman  for  weekly  sportsmen’s 
tabloid.  Three  editions  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Biggest  outdoor  publication  in 
world.  Hustler?  $10,000  easily!  Fishing 
&  Hunting  News,  N  7816  Interstate, 
Portland,  Ore. 

BECAUSE  OF  SUDDER^  DEATH  of 
Circulation  Manager,  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  has  immediate  opening. 
Outstanding  community  —  large  rural 
area  —  10,364  ABC.  Write:  J.  Oliver 
Amos,  Publisher,  giving  experience, 
family  housing  needs,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  3  references  and  possible  avail¬ 
ability. 

NA'nONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Southwestern  Metropolitan  Daily  needs 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
35  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years’ 
local  advertising  exi>erience  necessary. 
Some  national  sales  experience  helpful. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
a  good  local  salesman  who  wants  to 
move  into  the  National  ad  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Write  giving  employment  and  personal 
history  to  Box  850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  award-winning  14,- 
000  evening  and  Sunday  daily  in  Zone 

7.  Modern  plant  —  college  city  —  large 
t^e  area.  Eixcellent  salary,  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation  plan.  Must  know  ABC 
book,  Little  Merchant  Plan — be  strong 
on  promotion.  Write  exiterience,  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  required  salary 
first  letter.  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  SALESMAN,  Retail  Manager  or 
Assistant  on  retail  staff  of  go^-size 
daily  to  join  staff  of  Midwest  com¬ 
bination  daily  in  100,000  class  as  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Advertising  Director. 
Write  Box  910,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
giving  qualifications  and  salary  range. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
tierienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
with  background  on  small  daily  who  is 
interested  in  moving  up  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  ’This  position  has 
adequate  opportunity  to  test  all  of 
one’s  potential.  Go^  starting  salary 
plus  adequate  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  giving  complete  personal 
and  employment  history  to  Box  905, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager.  Must 
have  little  merchant  exjwrience  and 
capable  of  carrying  out  training  pro¬ 
gram,  Excellent  opportunity  for  willing 
worker.  Right  man  can  build  goo<l 
future  in  management.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  R.  Rebele,  The  STAR- 
NEWS,  P.  O.  Box  728,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 
Group  of  four  Illinois  dailies  looking 
for  an  exiierience<l  circulation  man  to 
recommend  plans,  policies,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  circulation  managers. 

Man  should  l>e  35-45  years  old  and  a 
college  gnuluate.  He  will  currently  l)e 
employed  as  a  circulation  manager  on 
a  medium  sizeil  mid-west  daily  or  have 
been  in  such  a  i)Osition.  This  job  is 
for  ^e  man  who  can  solve  a  variety 
of  difficult  circulation  problems. 

Send  detaile<l  resume  of  e<Iucation, 
experience  and  i>ersonnI  history  with 
salary  requirements  to  J.  C.  Schweitzer, 
Lindsay-Schauh  Newspaiwrs,  Decatur, 
111.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Prefer 
young  man  two  to  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  selling,  promoting — not  servicing. 
Establishe)!  daily  9M  circulation.  Zone 

1.  Send  resume  including  salary.  Box 
931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman. 
E'ast-growing  paiier  15,000  circulation 
needs  #2  man  to  complete  aggressive 
staff.  (jO<k1  salary  -f-  very  liberal  Itonus 
plan.  Zone  2.  Box  932,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEIDIATE  OPPORTUNITY.  Retail 
Advertising  Department  of  large  grow¬ 
ing  Metropolitan  Daily.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  experience  calling  on  De¬ 
partment  store  accounts,  particularly 
at  merchandise  manager  and  buyer 
level.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Good  company  benefits.  Write  Box 
933.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  details  in 
first  letter. 

UNOPPO.SED  DAILY.  7500  ABC. 
wants  circulation  manager,  young,  now 
distant  or  district  manager,  skilled 
in  office  bookkeeping,  carrier  collec¬ 
tions,  solicitation,  city  and  motor 
routes.  Send  W.  E.  Horner,  Herald, 
Sanford.  N.  C..  full  resume,  i>hoto.  In¬ 
terview  will  lie  arranged. 

Classified  Advertising 

SECOND  SPOT  on  small  but  growing 
establishe<l  Western  resort  town  daily. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGint  —  Opening 
for  experienced  young  man.  Good  salary 
+  bonus.  Write  fully :  R.  Phillips, 
Dady  Chronicle.  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

$90  week  to  start  with  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancements.  {k)nfidential.  Send 
complete  resume,  availability  to  Box 
9.34,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

JI.SPLAY  ad  SALESMAN  for  Ohio 
flaily.  Some  exiierience  in  selling,  lay¬ 
out  on  daily  or  weekly.  Please  give 
full  resume,  references.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDIITOR  for  8.000  circulation 
prize-winning  weekly  located  in  fine 
rural-residential  area  near  New  York. 
Rapidly  -  expanding  community.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  for  capable  editor  or  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter.  Good  pay!  Bernards- 
ville  News,  Bernardsville,  N.  J, 

ADVMTISING  salesman,  retail 
tlaily  newspapers  in 
tap  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
ypewritten  resume  to:  Inland  Daily 

3  ^o  Aa "  '  '  Chicago- 

YOUNG.  SELF-STAR’TER  to  run  bu¬ 
reau  in  Great  Lakes  town  for  nearby 
daily.  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 
news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 
for  someone  long  on  ambition — short 
on  experience.  Box  817,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

display  salesman 

TO  WORK  WITH 

SHOPPING  CENTERS 
to  fast  expanding  metropolitan 
skX"  creation  of  many  perimeter 

opping  centers  and  shopping  areas, 
'“oking  for  a  man  who  has  a 
Kooa  sales  bart.ground  and  experience 
merchants  and 
motlUnl*  tor"'  shopping  center  pro- 
shii!??*’  bnve  good  leadership 

an8  t’romotional  background 

fancn..„  to  .talk  the  ’’merchanU’ 

verT^^helnt  .^toplay  experience 

i^etid  full  particulars, 

ncitrfing  pas;  rnings,  to  Box  915,  Edi- 
Publish.cr,  All  replies  confidential. 

editor  ai  PUBLISHER 

A  BRIGHT  FUTURE  for  general  re¬ 
porter  25-35  who  can  qualify  for 
advancement.  Camera  not  essential. 
Aggressive,  6-day  25,000  circulation 
afternoon  paper  with  fine  tradition, 
respected,  in  rich  growing  market  re¬ 
sort  area.  Zone  5.  Liberal  insurance, 
lienefits.  Clean,  progressive  community. 
Write  full  data  to  Box  895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GEINEniAL  REJPORTEIR  for  New  Jersey 
daily  in  metropolitan  area.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Box  868,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

For  December  22,  1962 

Editorial 


EXPERIENCED,  agsri-essive  reporter 
needed  in  January  by  16,000  daily. 
Zone  2.  Good  working  conditions,  pay, 
benefits.  Send  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Box  877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Progressive  twin 
weekly  in  Zone  3.  Good  prospects  in 
growing  college-industry  community. 
Box  864,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily,  30.- 
000  circulation.  Opportunity  for  man 
capable  of  organizing  staff  and  pro¬ 
ducing  A-1  section.  Zone  4.  Write  Box 
854,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  E3)IT  your 
own  paper?  You  won’t  find  a  better 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Edi¬ 
tor  of  an  aggressive  25,000  daily  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes: 
writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and 
correspondents;  it  requires  youth, 
energy  —  some  reporting  and  editing 
exiierience.  Box  892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  Mass,  weekly  1-hour  from 
Boston.  Position  requires  responsible, 
imaginative  and  professional  man  to 
run  own  show,  belong  to  community, 
write  bright  paper.  Salary  to  $135.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  on  location  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Send  resume  to  Box  953,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


BIDITOR-AD  MAN  for  one  of  pub¬ 
lisher’s  three  Ohio  weeklies.  Room  for 
advancement.  Be  your  own  boss.  No 
mechanical  worries.  Salary  $85  plus 
auto  exp.  Modem  plan  —  a  job  with  a 
future.  Send  resume,  photo.  Box  908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEHIIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER 
for  East  Coast  Sunday  Paper,  Box  909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING,  award-winning  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5  offers  better-than- 
average  opportunity  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Car,  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Give  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOING  OFFSET  FEB.  1  —  Interesteci 
in  sports  writing,  general  reporting, 
desk  work?  We  may  have  a  spot  for 
you.  Good  opportunity  for  recent  grad 
on  5,000  county  seat  daily.  Hurry 
resume  to:  D.  Gaumer,  Editor,  Republi¬ 
can,  Belvidere,  III. 


Editorial 

FAST  COPY  EDITOR  for  large  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Good  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  924,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  morning  paper  of 
2-edition,  20,000  daily  in  Zone  7.  Ex¬ 
cellent  climate  —  good  hunting,  fishing 
and  superb  near-by  skiing.  Fine  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 45,000  Enterprising  Zone 
2  suburban  daily  seeks  reporter  desiring 
to  move  up  from  small  or  medium  daily. 
Excellent  salary  paid  to  man  who  has 
!  record  of  solid  work,  imagination.  Box 
954,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  ON  WAY  up  will  investi¬ 
gate  this  chance  to  break  into  metro- 
imlitan  field  as  first  assistant  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  prize-winning  com¬ 
munity  weekly  group;  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup ;  college  grad,  some  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired.  Box  902,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPOR’TERS,  DESKMEN,  for  editorial 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Elxperiemced  or 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3.  No 
charges. 


SOCIAL-WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  Young 
newswoman  who  believes  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  women’s  pages.  No.  2 
job  in  department  of  fast-growing, 
over  40,000  N.  J.  daily.  Must  have 
initiative  and  desire  to  do  top-flight 
news  and  feature  stories.  Chance  to 
learn  headlines,  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  year’s  experience  or  a  J- 
grad.  Good  pay,  fringes.  Ebccellent  op- 
I>ortunity  for  right  person !  Box  920, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITint  for  progressive 
daily  located  in  the  Golf  Capital  of  the 
World.  Sports-oriented  community.  EIx- 
perienced  man  with  fresh  approach  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
912,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  SHOW  a  record 
of  performance  in  writing  strong,  clear 
editorials  and  perceptive  depth  stories 
on  people  and  local  problems  has  a 
good-paying  future  with  our  lively 
group  of  city-suburban  weeklies.  Write 
in  detail,  with  samples  of  work,  to 
Paul  Williams,  Managing  Editor,  Sun 
Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th,  Omaha  7, 
Neb. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  W.4.NTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


REPORTKH,  3-person  staff,  Mon. 
thru  Fri.  P.M.  daily.  Responsible  news 
except  sports,  society.  Use  Camera. 
Permanent  only.  References  required. 
Times-Gazette.  Shelbyville.  Tenn. 


2  GOOD  MEN 


Not  just  averagre,  but  really 
gw>d  t  One  should  be  a  compe¬ 
tent,  all-around  reporter;  the 
other  a  fast,  accurate  desk 
man.  These  largre  Zone  3  news¬ 
papers  are  among  the  most 
progressive  in  the  Southeast, 
with  good  pay  and  liberal 
benefits. 

Box  925,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  WRITER.  Upstate  New  York 
metropolitan  newspaper  has  opening 
for  experienced,  talented  man.  Give 
full  details:  education,  experience, 
references.  Box  927,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN  CAPABLE  of  complete  man¬ 
agement  of  daily  and  Sunday  women’s 
sections,  development  of  staff  to  give 
complete  and  attractive  coverage  of 
local  and  regional  women’s  interest 
news.  Southwest  location  and  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced,  knowledge¬ 
able  woman  news  executive.  Write  in  I 
full  confidence  to  Box  911,  Elditor  &  | 
Publisher.  | 


WOMEN’S  BDITOR  with  degree,  ex¬ 
perience  on  women’s  desk.  Lively  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Zone  1.  Creativity  rewarded. 
Excellent  living,  working  conditions. 
Security  —  opportunity.  Box  923,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
I  Order  Blank  I 


m  Name, 


m  Address^ _ 

3  City^ — - Zone _ State. 

I  By _ 

g  Classification _ _ _ 


1  COPY. 


g  D  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  S 

g  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  K 

3  Mail  to:  | 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y.  B 

liiiiininiiuiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 
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BUSINEISS  HHIITOR.  Afternoon  daily. 
30,000  class.  Zone  6,  industrial  city. 
Send  resume  and  salary  desired  to  Box 
9:15,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  for  women’s  page,  society 
and  features.  Must  have  experience  and 
references.  Permanent  job  open  Janu¬ 
ary  15.  Junction  City  (Kansas)  Daily 
Union. 


EXPANDING  medium-size  daily  in 
Maryland’s  second  largest  city  is  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  young  man  for  general 
assignment  work.  College  graduate  and 
some  exi)erience  necessary.  Good 
chances  for  advancement.  Send  detaile*! 
resume  and  recent  clippings  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Daily  Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 


EXPANDING  suburban  newspaper 
chain  has  reporter-feature  writer  o|>en- 
ing  due  to  staff  promotion.  Award¬ 
winning  ABC  newspapers  nationally 
recognized  for  unique  approach  to  sub¬ 
urban  journalism.  Modern  offices  — 
many  company  benefits.  Send  resume, 
photo,  clips  to:  Bruce  Ladd,  Associate 
Editor,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED  General  Assignments 
Reimrter.  afternoon  daily.  Challenging 
job  with  advancement  opi*ortunity. 
Zone  5.  Sen<l  resume  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  Box  936,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  REPORTER  (FEMALE)  who 
can  dig  out  stories,  write  them  skil¬ 
fully,  be  proud  to  work  under  one  of 
America’s  best  women’s  section  editors. 
Metropolitan  daily  where  women’s  news 
is  vital,  important,  and  not  confined 
to  brides.  Zone  5.  Box  937,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  starting 
reiK>rter  of  Polish  descent  on  upstate 
N.Y.  afternoon  daily.  Weekly  e.xiteri- 
ence  helpful.  College  town.  Box  938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Rare  opportunity  for  experience<l.  com¬ 
petent,  ambitious  e<Iitor  on  progressive 
central  Kansas  daily  of  lO.OiCO  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Ben  Emerson,  (General  Man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Tribune,  Great  Bend, 
Kansas. 


WORKING  Comix>8ing  Room  Foremu 
for  25  to  50.000  circulation  clast  mom- 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  daily  ii 
Southeastern  state.  Age  36  to  46.  Miat 
have  experience  and  know-how  to  ra 
organize  shop.  Send  complete  rettiiM 
of  experience,  personal  data,  laluy 
expect^  to  Box  884,  Editor  A  Psb 
lisher. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  upiUtf 
N.Y.  small-town  daily.  Sick  pay,  psid 
hosp.,  jiaid  vacation,  among  other  bras 
fits.  Box  942,  Bklitor  &  Publisher, 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  THE  BEST 
HEAD  MACHINIST 

Capable  of  maintaining  all  compoiinii 
room  equipment  including  Teletypewt- 
ter.  Ability  to  sujtervise  ami  direct  crev 
of  10,  layout  preventative  maintenann 
l>rogram  and  coordinate  a  round-the 
clock  metroiM>litan  daily  oiieration  of 
most  imix>rtance.  E.xcellent  hospitaliu- 
tion  and  retirement  benefits.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  lifetime  position  to  rigkt 
man.  Salary  o|>en.  Locaterl  in  Zone  i 
Reply  to  Box  943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTHI 
by  prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Techni¬ 
cal  know-how,  enternrise,  enthusiasri 
essential.  Best  facilities,  all  types 
cameras  provided  plus  chance  to  work 
with  top  people  at  good  pay  plus  out¬ 
standing  fringe  benefits.  Write  details 
exiierience,  education,  references  to  Bos 
944,  Eslitor  &  Publisher, 


Promotion 

PROMO’nON  MANAGER  for  100,000 
daily  (Zone  5).  Prefer  college  g^n- 
ate,  good  copy,  now  working  in  a 
Promotion  Department,  who  is  roady 
to  move  up  in  experience  and  money. 
Top  salary.  Box  907,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR  top-notch  Gsnnecticut 
weekly  strong  on  features,  hard  news, 
camera.  Car  necessary.  Salary  open. 
Box  951,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER  —  Sunday  Real  Estate. 
Large,  top  metropolitan  paper  in  Middle 
Atlantic  States  seeks  reixsrter  for  Sun¬ 
day  real  estate  section.  Prefer  someone 
with  experience  in  reporting  or  real 
estate,  but  willing  to  train  likely  candi¬ 
date.  Standards  high  —  good  future ! 
Send  resume  and  salary  expected.  Box 
9.39,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who  is 
alert,  well-adjusted  and  competent  to 
handle  any  general  assignment.  Ability 
will  be  rewardeil.  Send  samples  and 
biography  to  M.  D.  Glover,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald.  Mount  Vernon,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


SUN-JOURNAL.  NEW  BERN,  N.  C.. 
wants  competent  reporter  capable  re¬ 
lieving  deskman.  No  drinkers! 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  for  growing  10,000  daily  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  knowledge  of  sports  and 
photography.  $125  a  week  start.  Box 
940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  state  desk, 
30,000  class.  Zone  5.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  departments  in  EAP 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass’n., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  (7hicago-3. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  all-around 
printer  daily  newspaper  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  class.  Seven  machines,  'Pi'S  opera¬ 
tion,  job  printing  department.  Union. 
Zone  5.  Write  all.  Box  952,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  COPYWRITER 
Opportunity  for  circulation  promotion 
writer.  Print,  radio,  TV  copy.  Write: 
Barry  Urdang,  Promotion  Manager, 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


WRITER,  imagin,ative.  aggressive,  to 
manage  advertising-publicity  PR,  P'®' 
motion  for  unique  travel  businees- 
Newspaper  and/or  advertising  agency 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  wo 
salary  requirements  to:  Capt. 
Burke,  Windjammer  Cruises.  P.  0.  Box 
1051,  Miami  Beach-39,  Florida. 


CREATIVE  WRITER 

To  participate  in  expanding 
information  program  developw 
internal  Public  Relations  .*f*"  "■ 
cated  in  Corning.  Solid  editoriel  »• 
perience  is  essential;  technical  MCe 

■  round  desirable,  but  not  .•“•'"T' 

■  raining  and  experience  will 
mine  starting  salary  in 

range  with  excellent  opportumty  w 
advancement  in  growing  company- 

IVrite  describing  why  you  /tel 
qualified  for  the  position,  to; 

Public  Relations  Dept. 
Corning  Glass  Works 
Corning,  N,  Y, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SHIOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Ins' ruction 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  \ 

Circulation 

Editorial  | 

Mechanical 

COLUMBIA  J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE. 
M.S.  degree.  9  years’  weekly,  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  is  interested  in  Zone  3  college 
or  university  job  in  teaching,  PR  or 
(  related  field.  Married,  34,  now  in  good 
job  with  distinguished  daily.  Box  866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  TEACHER  seeks  po- 
i  sition  on  journalism  faculty.  A.B., 
B.j.,  M.A.  degrees  (last  two  U  of 
.  Mo)  and  four  years’  exi)erience  (radio- 
■  TV,  mag-editing.  PR).  Presently  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  small  college  which 
offers  only  one  J  course.  Am  now 
teaching  this  and  one  speech  course. 

I  Harried,  Vet,  references.  Box  873,  Ekli- 
1  tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

SKILLFUL.  I 

EXPERIENCED.  | 

INEXPENSIVE. 

AVAILABLE!  j 

ENJOY  THE  SECURI’TY  this  dedi-  I 
rated,  personable,  hardworking  news¬ 
paperman  can  provide  you  I  His  record 
of  success  is  proof  of  his  ability  to 
produce  results  in  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  production  with  resultant 
profits.  Can  backstop  all  departments. 

I  His  assets  include  compatibility  for 
Publishers,  personnel  and  the  public. 
Mature,  dependable  and  trustworthy. 
Has  splendid  references.  Needs  only 
moderate  notification.  He  is  now  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  a  medium  daily.  Seeks 
a  challenging  new  situation.  (Impecca¬ 
ble  reason  for  change).  Title  is  not  im¬ 
portant!  You  can  make  contact  with¬ 
out  obligation  and  in  strict  confidence 
by  writing  Box  848,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

nVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  small  paiiers.  Looking 
;  to  join  a  larger  operation  with  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Good 
record  in  problem  areas.  Mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  rather  than  immedi¬ 
ate  job.  Send  details  to  Box  883,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  News- 
paper  Executive  who  has  been  away 
.  from  the  industry  for  one  year  and 
f  owns  his  own  business,  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  newspaper  field.  This  man 
>8  in  his  middle  forties  and  completely 
►  trained  in  all  phases  of  business  man- 
advertising,  etc,,  in  100,000 
^  references  with  an 

outstanding  record  can  be  presentefl. 
Box  861.  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

young  business  executive,  five 
daily  newspaper  experience, 
seeks  position  as  a  workhorse  assistant 
to  publisher.  Background  and  refer- 
2)^  upon  request.  Box  886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I’VE  FACED  A  PAYROLL 
^  owner  of  a  national  advertising 
™  and  as  partner  of  small  daily, 
nave  met  adversity  and  bested  it.  Will 
publisher  as  strong  right 
all  departments, 
wow  advertising  manager  chain  dailies. 
®very  year.  General  Manager 
permanent 
possibility  of  earning  in- 
terest.  Br.x  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('artoonists 

years’  experience 
Bov  **‘J™beeta  to  prove  it  I 

-  *  Publisher. 

Circulation 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  or  Super-  | 
visor.  Many  years’  experience  all  phases  | 
of  circulatira.  Middle  age,  now  em-  I 
ployed.  Available  30-60  days.  Salary  ' 
open.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

EXPERIENCED  ALL  PHASES  circu-  I 
I  lation  sales,  promotion.  Reliable  family 
man,  desires  change.  Box  869,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  j 

PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
desires  change  offering  more  challenge. 
Any  location.  P.  O.  Box  553,  Main 
Office  Station,  Seattle-11,  Wash. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experience.! 
all  phases.  Zones  1  or  2,  but  prefer 
New  England.  Available  imme<liately. 
450  Westliourne  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Classified  Advertising 

'  LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  experi- 
j  enced  Classified  Manager  with  ideas? 
j  I  have  five  years’  experience,  am 
I  married,  dependable  and  ready  to  move. 

I  Box  859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  CLASSIb’IED  MANAGE®— Thoroughly 
I  exiierienced.  Best  references.  Zones  8 
j  or  9.  Bo.x  946,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^  Correspondents 

EDITORS!  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
Chicago  area.  Experienced  photojour- 
I  nalist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
'  Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

j  NEED  MORE  STAFF?  Semi-retired 
'  author,  rex)orter  and  PR  man  wishes 
i  East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
media.  Over  300  articles  in  national 
publications.  F'ee  only.  Box  739,  Elditor 
!  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON :  Respected  reporter- 
I  analyst  can  devote  10-15  hours  weekly 
I  to  column,  dispatches.  Strong  on  eco¬ 
nomics  and  foreign.  Samples.  Box  879, 
j  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

\  DISPLAY  AD  SALES— 

i  Sixteen  years’  highly  competitive  sell- 
I  ing  on  large  metro  daily.  Retail  and 
national;  also  strong  on  layout,  copy 
I  and  sales  presentations.  Desire  relo- 
I  cate.  Top  references.  Salary  open.  Box 
I  821,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

I - - - 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (34)  seeks 
I  major  publisher  who  really  wants  to 
'  build  his  paper  into  top  advertising 
'  meilium.  Have  dramatic  sales  ideas  fur 
i  competitive  situation.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed  as  Retail  Manager  in  highly 
comjietitive  Zone  2  market.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  small  ad,  but  there  is  a  lot  behind 
it.  Bo.x  891,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  suffocat¬ 
ing  in  talent-suppressing  situation 
wants  challenging  position  on  news¬ 
paper  50,000  or  under.  Unblemished 
record  of  linage  gains  over  20  years. 
Good  staff  leader,  good  salesman,  pleas¬ 
ant  personality.  Zones  3,  4,  6  and  8. 
Box  863,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FIVE  YEIARS’  DISPLAY  and  promo¬ 
tion  background.  College  grad.  Looking 
for  position  with  a  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  Zone  9.  Write  details  to  Box 
857,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  classi¬ 
fied-display.  Strong  sales,  promotion- 
minded.  Start  $125  plus.  Prefer  Fla.  or 
West.  Immediately  available  I  Box  876, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE.  32.  mar¬ 
ried,  desires  challenging  position  man¬ 
ager  small  California  daily.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  947,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


I  EDITOR,  house  magazine,  trade  jour- 
I  nal.  Layout,  writing,  knowledge  pho- 
I  tography;  consumer  magazine  experi- 
I  ence.  Age  41.  Degree.  Desire  Cleveland 
I  (Ohio)  position.  Box  783,  Ekiitor  & 
i  Publisher. 

j  COPY  EDITOR  available  .  .  .  top¬ 
flight,  in  the  $7,800  class;  prefers  the 
El^tern  pattern  of  states.  Makeup, 
!  good  headlines  —  can  dummy  whole 
^  Iiaper  if  needed.  References,  of  course. 

I  Box  867,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 

I - - - - 

'  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  28. 

would  like  to  switch  to  full-time  sports 
I  work.  Prefer  Southwest.  Box  781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  small  daily-Sunday, 

I  strong  desk,  local  news,  training.  Mar- 
!  ried,  family.  38,  AB.  Seek  similar  post 
larger  paper.  $8,500.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  778,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


^sor ~  Super-  E3CPEHtIENCEH>  MANAGING  -  CITY 
urbiiA  «xi>erience  city,  sub-  Elditor  who  knows  how  to  produce  pa- 

manaijor*  f"  bootjacker  to  per  people  will  buy,  and  has  the  cir- 

largeM  x;  circulation  of  two  culation  figures  to  prove  it.  seeks  con- 

for  in*.—.-  ‘^tate  papers.  Available  nection  offering  some  form  of  incen- 
Eklitor  jt  o  '!  !•  Box  843,  tive  rewai^.  Box  766,  Elditor  &  Pu^ 

“‘“r  &  Publisher.  |  Hgher. 
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!  FAST,  ACCURATE  COPYREADER. 

I  Extensive  experience  on  dailies,  large, 
small.  Single,  college.  Willing  to  travel. 
Box  852,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

i  HAVE  TYPEWRITER,  WILL  TRAVEL 
Eager  to  call  Greeley  liar,  want  to 
1  go  Ektst  to  find  paper  who  writes  true 
I  journalism  —  not  copy  around  ads. 

I  Calif  editor,  reporter,  five  years’  ex- 
(  perience.  J,  Grad,  award-winner.  Want 
something  permanent  in  metro,  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Box  853,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTE®,  32,  wants  opportunity, 
challenge  on  big  daily  in  West.  Has 
I  been  UPI  reporter,  wire  and  makeup 
editor,  copyreader,  GA  and  rewrite  on 
daily  150M.  Degree.  Ambitious.  Box 
871,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  24.  married  — 

^  two  years’  college ;  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  editor  on  top  weekly; 

:  one  year  as  reporter  with  daily.  Seeks 
'  position  on  urban  Catholic  publication 
;  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Bo.x  841,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

AWARD-WINNING 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  27,  marrie<l.  \ 
:  children.  B.A.  Communication  Arts.  | 
Signal  Corps  photo  officer.  Pictorial 
Division,  ES;.  Monmouth,  N.J.,  two  I 
years.  Five  years’  experience,  (two  ; 
years’  20-M  metropolitan  daily).  Strong  , 
on  depth  feature-picture  story.  Move 
up  to  big  daily  or  magazine.  Top  i 
I  references.  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  903. 
i  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

FOlfR’TEEn^  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  ' 
all  newsroom  phases  is  yours  from 
small  daily  Managing  Editor  wanting  ; 
to  move  up.  Special  attributes,  medium  l 
daily  city  editor.  Metro  experience.  I 
Prize-winner.  Missouri  grad.  Box  901,  | 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  top  weekly,  24.  j 
married,  two  years’  college,  three  years’  \ 
experience,  including  work  on  dailies. 
Seeks  sports  writing-e<liting  position  ; 
with  future.  Zone  2.  Box  921,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher.  j 

W'RITBR-EDITOR,  31.  now  rewrite  ' 
man  for  top  New  York  City  daily.  Box 
897,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

E'ORMER  EDITOR  university  maga¬ 
zine,  28,  veteran.  marrie<l,  J-graduate, 
five  years’  experience  in  news  ami  PR; 
seeks  challenging  magazine,  news  or 
PR  job.  Zones  1,  2.  5  or  9.  Available 
now  I  Box  948,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

I  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
I  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
I  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  ( Agency  l 
I  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXfoid  7-6728 

I  Mechanical 

I  ’TTS  OPERATOR  —  450  accurate  lines 
I  per  hr.  Experienced  instructor,  news- 
I  t>aper  and  magazine  work.  Box  926. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  reliable;  3%  years’ 
Zone  2  offset  daily,  experienced  all 
phases  display  make-up  department, 
top  paste-up  artist.  Ready  to  advance. 
Make  offer  now,  near  future.  Zones  1. 
2,  3,  8  and  9.  Box  838,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OFFSETT-PRESSMAN,  Swiss,  married, 
1  year  in  U.S.A.  Wide  experience,  also 
in  color.  Box  804,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Working  Foreman  fully  experience<l 
me<lium-sized  daily.  Age  40,  two  years’ 
college,  sober,  cost-conscious,  aggres¬ 
sive.  reliable.  Wide  ex|)erienee  color, 
’ITS.  No  card.  References.  Interview 
essential.  Prefer  South,  Southwest.  Box 
949,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
E’oreman.  Hot  and  coUl  type.  ’ITS. 
Union  or  oi>en.  Now  au|>erintendent  6- 
day  daily  printe<l  (k)S8  rotary  offset. 
References.  Box  950,  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Chief  or  all-around 
exi>erience  with  largest  syndicate.  Best 
reference.  Will  settle  anyplace.  GRF., 
P.  O.  Box  13883,  Station  “K,”  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Public  Relations 

INDU.S’TRIAL  EDITOR^PR,  newspa¬ 
per  background.  Ekill  experience,  J- 
grad,  married.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COLLEGE  PR  MAN.  ex-editor,  seeks 
growth  change  in  East.  Have  taught 
journalism,  set  up  news  and  sports  bu¬ 
reaus,  some  fund-raising.  Box  899,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00 
1  time  Sl.lO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  reponse  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35:  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
'itentities  held  in  Strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoxa  2-7050 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  N.  Y.  Situation 


The  library  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  had  a  constant  pro¬ 
cession  of  people  visiting  it  to 
get  facts  and  figures  on  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  City. 
Many  of  them  don’t  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  are  looking  for. 
One  of  them,  a  broadcasting  re¬ 
porter,  stated  frankly  he  had 
been  assigned  to  do  a  series  on 
the  New  York  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  and  he  w’as  told  to  come  to 
E&P  first  and  “get  educated.” 

It’s  flattering,  but  how  do  you 
go  about  organizing  a  short 
course  to  impart  information, 
knowledge  and  understanding 
of  a  newspaper  situation  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  even  work  on  a 
newspaper?  And  w’e  don’t  con¬ 
tend  that  we  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers. 

How  do  you  explain  that  a 
study  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  large  city  must  also 
encompass  a  study  of  popula¬ 
tion  trends  over  the  last  15 
years  with  adjustments  for 
changes  in  retailing  methods 
and  the  impact  of  a  brand  new' 
advertising  competitor. 

The  impact  of  television  in  its 
demands  on  the  reader’s  time 
and  the  adv'ertiser’s  dollar 
should  be  perfectly  obvious.  The 
effect  of  the  post-war  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  decentralize 
shopping  centers  should  be 
plain. 

But  most  people  are  not 
aware  of  w'hat  the  growdh  in 
population  and  the  move  to 
suburbia  has  meant  to  the  new’s- 
paper  business. 

E&P  pointed  out  last  week 
(pages  6  and  48)  that  total 
newspaper  circulations  have 
continued  to  increase  in  the  last 
15  years  at  a  rate  exceeding 
that  of  the  growth  of  our  adult 
population.  But  that  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  rate 
of  circulation  growth  has  been 
constant  for  all  areas  of  the 
country  and  for  all  newspapers. 
That’s  w'here  the  shift  in  popu¬ 
lation  comes  in. 

*  *  * 

Almost  a  year  ago  some 
profits  of  doom  w'ere  predicting 
the  demise  of  the  new'spaper 
business  because  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  four  daily  papers  in  Los 
Angeles  w'ere  r^uced  to  two. 
At  that  time  E&P  pointed  out 
that  the  L.A.  situation  w'as  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  presence  of  24 
other  daily  newspaper  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles  Ckjunty  — 
and  one  of  them  wras  and  is  a 
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daily  of  more  than  100,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

In  reporting  the  new  total 
U.S.  circulation  figures  from 
the  E&P  1962  Year  Book  we 
noted  on  Feb.  17  that  the  figure 
had  reached  a  new'  peak  of  more 
than  59,000,000  daily.  The  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year 
amounted  to  379,718  copies. 

“This  is  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  w'hen  it  is  considered 
that  almost  600,000  copies  of 
the  recently-suspended  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  Mirror 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
totals,”  w'e  said.  Pointing  out 
it  was  too  early  to  determine 
how'  the  circulations  of  the  20- 
odd  dailies  around  dow'ntown 
L.A.  w'ould  fare  with  two  less 
metropolitan  papers  w'e  pre¬ 
dicted  : 

“It  is  expected  that  most  if 
not  all  of  that  lost  600,000  will 
appear  a  year  hence  in  the  total 
daily  circulation  of  the  L.A. 
area.” 

We  didn’t  realize  how'  pro¬ 
phetic  we  W'ere. 

The  year  isn’t  up  yet  and  all 
ABC  totals  aren’t  in  but  it  ap- 
}>ears  that  already  the  total 
circulations  of  the  Times  and 
the  Herald-Examiner  exceed 
the  previous  total  of  the  Times, 
Mirror,  Examiner  and  Herald- 
Express  w'hile  most  if  not  all  of 
the  24  other  dailies  show  good 
circulation  gains. 

He  Xc  * 

WTiat  bearing  does  this  have 
on  the  New  York  picture? 

Almost  the  same  situation 
prevails  competitively  between 
the  dow'ntown  dailies  and  the 
surrounding  suburban  papers. 
Whereas  L.A.  has  24  dailies, 
plus  numerous  w'eeklies,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  tw'o  metropolitan 
papers,  in  New  York  there  are 
31. 

In  New  Jersey  to  the  West 
of  Manhattan,  in  Long  Island 
to  the  East,  and  Westchester 
County  to  the  North  (not  in¬ 
cluding  any  papers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut)  w'ithin  a  25  or  30-mile 
radius  of  New  York  there  are 
31  prosperous  daily  newspapers 
not  to  mention  countless  week¬ 
lies. 

Since  1945  these  31  dailies 
have  had  a  circulation  increase 
of  over  1,000,000  copies  per  day, 
amounting  to  a  101.19%  gain. 
In  1945  there  were  three  papers 
in  that  group  with  over  100,- 
000  circulation.  Today  there  are 
five  with  over  100,000  and  four 


of  those  are  over  200,000  daily. 

At  the  same  time  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  in  New  York 
City  have  been  reduced  from 
eight  to  seven  by  the  death  of 
the  Sun  w'hich  had  almost  300,- 
000  circulation  i^n  1945.  The 
seven  dailies  today  (if  they 
W'ere  publishing)  w'ould  have  a 
total  circulation  about  the  same 
as  the  eight  dailies  had  in  1945. 
If  you  eliminate  the  Sun  from 
all  totals,  the  seven  dailies  have 
had  a  circulation  increase  in 
those  years  of  almost  6%  which 
is  not  a  bad  showing  consider¬ 
ing  i>opulation  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  has  de¬ 
clined  in  the  last  10  years. 

All  of  which  show's  how  com¬ 
plicated  an  answ'er  can  get  to 
an  apparently  simple  question 
about  the  new'spaper  situation 
in  New  York  City. 

How'  can  anyone  explain  that 
and  everything  else  about  the 
newspaper  business  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  air. 

• 

$8.4  Million  Stock 
Transfer  Filed  in  FCC 

Washington 

The  Buff  ah)  Evening  News 
and  affiliated  properties  are 
valued  at  more  than  $12  million, 
it  is  indicated  in  a  statement  on 
file  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

A  report  on  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  WBEN  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  newspaper  company,  gives 
$8,400,000  as  the  price  paid  for 
48,000  shares  of  stock  of  Buffalo 
Evening  New's  Inc.  in  a  recent 
transaction.  (E&P,  Nov.  24, 
page  15). 

These  shares,  according  to  the 
FCC  record,  were  transferred 
from  News  Inc.  of  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  of  which  Mrs.  Kent  S. 
McKinley  was  president,  to  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Butler,  who  owned 
66,700  shares  and  was  trustee 
for  5,300  additional  shares  in 
her  husband’s  estate.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  Mrs.  Butler’s  niece. 

At  the  price  of  $175  a  share, 
paid  for  the  McKinley  block,  the 
total  value  of  the  stock,  all  of 
which  is  now  held  by  Mrs. 
Butler,  would  be  $12,600,000. 

• 

Robert  Webber  Dies 

Cardiff,  Wales 

Sir  Robert  Webber,  78,  news¬ 
paper  executive  and  South 
Wales  businessman,  died  Dec. 
18.  Prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1955,  Sir  Robert  was  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Mail 
and  associated  newspapers  and 
director  of  Reuters. 

• 

Budget  Secretary 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Martin  H.  Brackbill,  one-time 
AP  staffer,  has  been  appointed 
Pennsylvania  State  Budget  Sec¬ 
retary. 


Beware ! 

Newspaper  and  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives,  syndicate  n.anagers 
and  equipment  manufaci  urers  in 
New  York  City  have  been  the 
target  in  the  last  two  weeks  of 
an  imposter  posing  as  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  owner. 
Posing  as  “Brad  Hamilton”  or 
“Don  Nelson”  he  has  signed  con¬ 
tracts  for  representation,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  buy  features  and  nego¬ 
tiated  for  new  press  e<iuipment 
on  the  strength  of  his  alleged 
recent  purchase  of  a  newspaper 
or  newspapers  either  in  Utah  or 
Florida.  He  is  described  as  six 
feet  tall,  dark  hair  and  com 
plexion,  about  200  pounds,  fairly 
well  dressed  and  a  glib  talker. 

AP  Leases 
Ocean  Cable 
For  Pictures 

The  first  Transatlantic  cable- 
photo  circuit  to  be  leased  by  a 
news  service  will  undergo  test¬ 
ing  for  the  Associated  Press, 
beginning  Jan.  2. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  said  that  w'hen  the 
circuit  is  turned  over  to  AP, 
it  will  be  available  for  24-hour- 
a-day  operation  and  capable  of 
simultaneous  two-way  picture 
transmissions  of  high  fidelity 
to  and  from  Europe,  with  all  the 
flexibility  inherent  in  an  ex¬ 
clusive  leased  facility  of  this 
kind. 

The  circuit  is  being  leased 
from  Press  Wireless  Inc.,  and 
the  Transatlantic  segment  is  in 
Cantat,  the  telephone  cable  be- 
tw'een  Montreal  and  London. 
D.  K.  deNeuf,  Press  Wireless 
president,  said  the  circuit  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  ready  for  regular 
AP  operations  in  mid-Jaunary. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  the  cable 
in  effect  will  link  the  AP’s  two 
Wirephoto  networks  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  serving 
hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
television  stations.  It  will  giw 
the  AP  24-hour-a-day  wire  and 
cable  photo  connections  extend¬ 
ing  from  Rome  to  San  Francisco 
—  a  distance  of  about  6500 
miles,  he  said. 

John  Lloyd,  AP  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Europe,  .said  the 
new  facility  will  bring  current 
picture  operations  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  countries  in  direct 
Transatlantic  contact  with  the 
United  States:  Finland,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Germany,  Itab'i 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

Radio  has  been  useii  largely 
in  picture  transmission,  wim 
some  use  of  cable  on  a  toll  basis 
for  individual  photos. 
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SILENT,  HIGH  SPEED 


AUTOSETTER 


ee 

is  designed 
right  into  the  AutoSetter  tape  reader 


It  is  capable  of  operating  at  1300  signals  per  minute— more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  any  existing  composing  machine.  This  speed  is  controlled  by 
a  variable-speed  knob,  which  is  used  to  adjust  the  AutoSetter  to  the 
maximum  capacity  of  each  Linotype  or  Intertype. 

The  Star  AutoSetter  operates  silently,  because  its  solid-state  elec¬ 
tronic  components  do  not  move.  A  small  motor  in  the  tape  reader  feeds 
the  tape  over  photoelectric  cells  at  controlled  speeds.  As  light  passes 
through  the  code  combinations  punched  in  the  tape,  an  identical  com¬ 
bination  of  photoelectric  cells  is  energized.  These  signals  are  imme¬ 
diately  “decoded”  and  used  to  operate  the  linecasting  machine. 

Because  the  AutoSetter  reads  the  tape  without  feeler  pins,  levers  or 
any  other  movable  parts,  the  tape  cannot  be  torn  or  damaged.  It  may 
be  re-run  hundreds  of  times. 

An  illustrated  folder  on  the  Star  AutoSetter  is  available  on  request, 
write  for  your  copy  today. 


"T  a  25-line  machine  is  built 
‘^utoSetter  will  operate  it. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N  J. 

***MC«:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AtlHClES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOUS  •  ’.oS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  A6CNTS  OvtKIAS 


William  P.  Lindley— “quick  with  the  key  question.” 


Boundless  energy  for  the  news— from  local  politics,  through  high 
school  football,  to  the  annual  Beaux  Arts  Ball— William  P. 
Bindley,  managing  editor,  sets  a  fast  i)ace  for  his  staff  at  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald. 


the  fire,  wrote  the  story,  and  made  over  Page  One  to  guarant# 
readers  the  latest  news. 


A  big  man,  190  lbs.,  and  6  ft.,  Hoosier-born  Bill  moves  with 
surprising  ease.  He  is  quick  with  the  key  question  that  brings  a 
story  into  focus,  and  he  knows  what  readers  want  in  the  Post- 
Herald’s  news  columns.  Before  the  night  is  over  he  will  generally 
put  his  hand  to  every  editorial  job  required  for  the  production 
of  a  daily  morning  newspaper. 


In  his  spare  time  Bill  is  a  Civil  War  buff.  He’s  been  a  mani|- 
ing  editor  for  22  years,  five  in  Knoxville  and  the  remainder^ 
the  Post-Herald.  He  is  proudest  of  his  and  the  paper’s  r(dein 
helping  to  clean  up  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  following  the  munkf 
there  of  the  nominee  for  state  attorney  general. 


With  this  determination  to  pack  each  edition  with  live  news. 
Bill  has  zip  left  over.  Like  the  time,  the  final  edition  put  to  bed 
and  all  editorial  hands  gone  for  the  night.  Bill  saw  fire  engines 
pass  a  suburban  diner.  He  returned  to  the  office,  checked  out 


To  young  men  anxious  to  climb  the  ladder  to  managini 
editor,  Bill  offers  this  philosophy  of  his  job: 

“To  deliver  daily  a  complete,  unbiased  picture  of  what  go# 
on  in  the  community,  state,  nation  and  world.  To  work  to 
community  betterment,  to  fight  for  the  people’s  rights,  all » 
which  helps  make  a  newspaper  in  which  its  own  staff  memb® 
can  take  pride.’’ 
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